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HDUCATIONAL MAXIMS. 


RUE culture, like true virtue, in the main is a matter of 
growth. By degrees it grows into strength and insight, but 
it cannot be suddenly and forcibly won by any kind of magic 
oe One must make some definite beginning and then persevere 
In it. 


“If we plant the seed of truth, we may leave the rest with God, 
for in due time the flower will aerold and the blossom give place to 
fruit. All it needs is the sunshine of love and the dewdrops of 
patience and tenderness.” 


“Our work is not so much to make others different as it is to make 
ourselves different. Not in event, restriction, or release, not in scenes 
near or far, but in ourselves, is restlessness or peace. Rest where 
you are.” 


“Impossible stories and those presenting unreal things are not neces- 


sarily bad; in fact, they are often good and distinctly serviceable. 
No matter how true they appear to a child, the time comes when he 


regards them as impossible, although he may always be indebted to 


them for keen pleasure and the awakening of his imagination.” 


“In the molding of character, nothing matters so much as influence. 


_ It is the heart of all education. More than any wit or genius is the 
value of good influences. Surround a life with rays of simple good- 


ness, and dormant goodness will not fail to come to birth.” 


“We may train a child as we train an animal, but when our work is 
Raga we have only a trained animal. If we would make a man we 
must train him to look and listen, to admire and revere, to think and 
will and love. Far more depends on what we hope and believe, admire 
and revere, than most of us realize.” 


— “There is one great issue in the twentieth century. It is for every 


child to have the privilege of being equipped for life.” 


“You will find it less eoey to uproot faults than to choke them by. 


_ gaining virtues. Do not think of your faults, still less of others’ eee ‘ 


_ In every person who comes near you, look for what is good and strong 


_ honor that; rejoice in it; and your faults will drop off, like dead jedues 
- when their time comes.” Ruskin. 
15 
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“When one loves to hear the song of birds, and to enjoy the music 
of the waves and the whispering of breezes, and to see the divinity in 
everything that ag, then shall one have life and health and know what 
it means to live.” 


“Progress cannot be made without work, and work is half-hearted 
and vain unless it be sincere, unless it be associated with earnest 
desire for fruitful activity as its motive power.” 


“Tn our discussions and in the work with our children, let us bear 
in mind that by no amount of argument, however valid, and by no 
amount of force of any kind can we successfully promulgate truth 
and permanently bring to pass the correct issue, unless during our 
efforts we purposely and habitually exercise the spirit of good will.” 


“The business of education is not to perfect the learning in any of 
the sciences, but to give the mind that freedom and disposition and 


those habits which may enable one to attain every part of knowledge 
for himself.” 


“Kdueation must lead to the intellectual emancipation which shall 
inspire one to stand alone and to the ethical self-restraints which shall 
impel men to stand and walk and work together; intellectually every 
man for himself, morally no man for himself alone, but each for all 
and all for each.” 


“The essential need is individual work, and to realize that we cannot 
solve another’s problem, no matter how we yearn to do so. Is it not 


the privilege of each to work out his problem in the way which seems 
best to him?” 


“Today it is recognized that one develops through self-expression. 
Any medium which makes it possible for one to gain power in giving 
concrete expression to his thoughts, which aids in revealing himself 
to himself and to others, is of vital worth. Art instruction must result 
in self-expression. If it fails in this, it ceases to be art.” 


“Is someone doing wrong—then it is kindness he needs and not 
condemnation, At least the mantle of silence-on our part can gently 
enfold him as with some heavenly garment protecting him from the 
icy blasts of criticism while he is struggling with his problem.” 


“Your calm moments are your only wise moments. Do not forget 
that. Decide nothing in a panic or in anger. Seek the perspective 
of absence, if need be, in order to gain a clearer point of view. The 
right.is always there somewhere for you, no matter what the perplexity.” 
—Louis Mitchell. 
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““Whene’er I take my walks abroad: 
How many poor I see.” : 
ISAAC WATTS 
““The charities that soothe and heaj 
and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man ; 


e flowers.’? 
W. WORDSWORTH . 


INTRODUCTION TO VOL. V. 
BY 


Henry S. Prircnetrt, Ph. D: LL. D. 
PRESIDENT MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


In the title to this volume morals and manners are linked to business 
and the service of the state. The arrangement has a real significance, 
for right success in business and true service to the state have their 
roots in right morals and their fruitage in the manners which spring 
from such morals. 

There are few, perhaps, who would question the fact that the founda- 
tion of the true life of any individual, whether his work lie in one 
field or another, must rest on sound moral character. Those funda- 
mental qualities which determine character, sincerity, energy, cleanness, 
and truthfulness, lie at the basis of any true career. So true is all 
this and so generally admitted that we are prone to take it as a matter 
of course and to overlook it; just as one does not think of the founda- 
tion stones of a beautiful building at which he gazes. For this very 
reason, this fundamental truth cannot be too often or too clearly 
stated. In the qualities which go to make up success and usefulness 
in life character is above everything else, even above intellect. 

It is not always so clear, particularly to young people, that good 
manners count for success almost as much as good morals. And this 
is true because it is only after a certain experience in life that one 
comes to know that good manners spring directly out of good morals, 
just as the flowers blossoming on a tree are the sweet and fragrant 
emblems of the true life within. 

Society as we know it to-day is highly complicated. The relations 
between individuals and organizations are far more complex than in 
the earlier history of the race and of the nation. In order that social 
movements may still go on with ease and comfort many conventions 
have grown up for facilitating human intercourse. Nearly all these 
have their origin in a true consideration for the rights and the com- 
fort of others. Even those small formalities which take account of 
the pleasures and of the needs, and even of the prejudices of otherg 
have their roots in that deeper sense of service which mark devotion 
to the work of life and to the upbuilding of men. Good manners are 
Vou. V.—2 17 
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nothing other than good morals translated into daily acts of thought- 
fulness, of tact and of service. They take hold of those outward 
expressions of our thoughts and feelings which make the associa- 
tion of human beings in the social order pleasant and refined. Good 
manners form the lubrication of the social machinery. They are the 
advance guard which make the fundamental qualities of character 
effective. Good manners cement together character and service, unsel- 
fishness and business, honor and polities. And because this fact is 
often forgotten they have received in this volume a large share of 
attention. 

Those who underestimate the importance of good manners under- 
value two considerations, one of a practical and the other of a moral 
nature. The first is that men are almost always.estimated, particularly 
_ by those who first meet them, on the basis of their manners rather than 
of their morals. And this is necessarily so, since manners are the 
externals of morals, the contact points between human beings. Many a 
young man starting out in life with fine character, full of energy and 
strength, has failed to get the opportunity which these high qualities 
ought to bring him, because he did not know how to translate his good 
morals into good manners. He has been judged upon the evidence 
of his manners and found wanting. 

In the play of Henry the Eighth there is a scene in which Griffith, 
the usher to Queen Katharine, tells the pathetic story of the last days 
of the great Cardinal Wolsey. When the Queen hears the tale she 
cannot repress some criticism of Wolsey and of his character. In 
noble words Griffith recalls the Cardinal’s great virtues and his great 
deeds side by side with his treatment of social relations. 


“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fairspoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But to those men that sought him’ sweet as summer.” — 


He points out to the Queen that she had judged the great man upon 
the ground of his external manners, not upon his service and his 
virtues. 4 


“ Noble Madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water.” 


In every walk of life there are ‘Wolseys, whose reputations have been 
made by their evil manners. 
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The second consideration generally overlooked is this. Good manners 
spring, in the last analysis, from unselfishness. Even those conven- 
tional usages of society at which we are inclined to smile arise out of 
consideration of others. These little things, the orderly and careful 
reply to an invitation, the mark of respect to an older person, rising 
when a lady enters the room, these minor marks of good breeding, 
have a real reason for existence. They have grown up in our social 
life out of the wish to do a kindness to others, and they have each a 
meaning if only one does them in a spirit of sincerity, not of time- 
serving; for the essence of good manners, as well as of all good morals, 
is sincerity. He who out of a sincere heart cultivates the grace of 
good manners finds the surest road which connects morals with business 
and which leads to success in life. 

Lastly, this volume deals with business and with the service which 
the individual owes and may render to the state and to the nation. 
This order is the natural one, the foundation good morals, the trans- 
mitter good manners, the result good work for one’s self, for one’s 
family and for one’s country. 

Nothing is more puzzling to teachers in colleges and universities 
than the uncertain state of mind in which large bodies of students 
remain throughout their whole college course with respect to the choice 
of a calling or of a profession. Even at the end of college life a large 
proportion appear to have no preference as to what they are to do in 
thé world. There are, doubtless, many reasons for this state of affairs, 

_ but one of them is to be found in the fact that young men rarely have 
set before them in any sort of perspective the qualifications, the diffi- . 
culties and the rewards of different professions and callings. It is no 
easy matter to fake a college boy to the mountain top and show him 
the kingdoms of the world. The landscape of the modern social world 
is more complicated, than that of the older generations. New peaks 

_* have arisen and strange mountain ranges diversify the landscape. 

New opportunities and new difficulties await the beginner. The paths 

which lead to success are more numerous but more intricate, and it is 

far more difficult to get a vantage point from which the beginner in 
life may get a survey of the whole field. 

This volume does not undertake to set everybody into the path- 
way which leads to the right profession or the best calling; it does 
not pretend to decide whether a boy ought to be a physician, a civil 
engineer, a minister or business man. It does not even compare the 
relative values of professions. But it does point out the fundamental 
qualities which are needed, whether a young man enters the one or 

- the other calling or profession; it calls attention to the moral, social 
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and intellectual qualities which lead to success in these various diree- 


tions. Such words from men who have themselves traveled one or the 


other of these paths cannot fail to at least clear the situation for the 
boy who reads them, and to help him toward a surer and a wiser choice 
of his life work. Above all else the volume points out the right road 
to true men’s service, beginning in sound morals, illuminated by good 
manners and finding its end in work for one’s self, for one’s famil 


and for one’s country. 
Henry 8. PritcHett. 


MORALS, 
MANNERS, BUSINESS AND 
CIVICS. 


MORALS, MANNERS AND CULTURE. 


Write his merits on your mind 
Morals pure and manners kind. ° 
Dr. WM. DRENNAN, 


schools, but in order that they should be permanently effective, the 

efforts of the teacher must be supplemented in the home. ‘T'o that end, 

we print the following outline lessons: together with a collection of 
short stories, poems, fables, maxims, proverbs, etc., illustrating most of them 
in a practical way, without too much insisting upon the moral while forcibly 
conveying it. } 


Csi in morals and manners are now being taught in most of our 


1. Cleanliness and Neatness. 1. Body, hands, face, hair, nails, etc. 2. Cloth- 
ing, shoes, etc. 3. Books, slates, desk, etc. 4. Hverything used or done. 

2. Politeness (Children). 1. At school. 2. At home. 3. At the table, 4. To 
guests or visitors. 5. On the street. 6. In company. 

8. Gentleness. 1. In speech. 2. In manner. 3. Rude and boisterous conduct 
to be avoided. 4, Patience,.when misjudged. 5. Docility, when instructed, 

4. Kindness to Others. 1. To parents. 2. To brothers and sisters. 3. To 
other members of the family and friends. 4. To the aged and infirm. 5. To the 
unfortunate. 6. To the helpless and needy. 7. The Golden Rule. 

Forms of. (1) Sympathy ;.(2) deference and consideration; (3) helpfulness ; 
(4) charity; (5) no cruelty or injustice. 

5. Kindness to Animals. 1. To those that serve us, 2. To those that do not 
harm us—the killing of birds. 3. The killing of those that do us harm. 
4. The killing of animals for food. 5. Cruelty to any animal wrong. 

6. Love. 1. For parents. 2. For brothers and sisters. 3. For other members 
of family, and friends. 4. For teachers and all benefactors. 5. For one’s 
neighbor — “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 6. For God. | 

7. Truthfulness. 1. In words and actions — “ Without truth there can be no 
other virtue.” 2. In keeping one’s word — promises to do wrong. 3. Distinction 
between a lie and an untruth. 4. Telling what one does not know to be true. 
5. Prevarication and exaggeration. 6, The giving of a wrong impression, a form 
of falsehood. 7. Telling falsehoods for fun. 

8. Fidelity in Duty. 1. To parents —to assist, comfort, ete. 2. To brothers 
and sisters — older to assist, ete, younger. 3. To the poor and unfortunate. 
4. To the wronged and oppressed. 5. Duty to God. 

9. Obedience. 1. To parents. 2. To teachers and others in authority. 3. To 
we fa ye pe 13) Sractral (3) implicit; (4) faithful 

ature of. rompt; cheerful ; mplicit ; ¥ 

10. Nobility. 1. Manliness. 2. Magnanimity and generosity. 3. Self-denial 
and self-sacrifice for others. 4. Bravery in helping or saving others. 5 Confes- 
sion of injury done another. 

11. Respect and Reverence. 1. For parents, 2. For teachers. 3. For the 
aged. 4. For those who have done distinguished service. 5. For those in etvil 
authority. ; 

12. Gratitude and Thankfulness. 1. To parents. 2. To all benefactors, 3. To 
God, the giver of all good. 
J as 


1from “School Management,” by Hmerson FE. White, A.M., LL.D. Copyright 
by the American’ Book Company. By permission. 
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13. Forgiveness. 1. Of those who confess their fault.. 2. Of those who have 
wronged te 3. Of our enemies. 4. Generosity in dealing with the faults of 
others. 

14, Confession. 1. Of wrong done another, manly and noble. 2. Denial of 
faults —‘ The denial of a fault doubles it.” 3. Frankness and candor. 

15. Honesty. 1. In keeping one’s word. 2. In school and out of school. 3. In 
little things. 4. Cheating ignoble and base. 5. “ Honesty is the best. policy.” 
6. Honesty is right. 

16. Honor. 1. To honor one’s self; i. e., to be worthy of honor. 2. To honor 
one’s family. 3. To honor one’s friends. 4. To honor one’s home. 5. To honor 
one’s country. 


17. Courage. 1. True courage — daring to do right and to defend the right. 


2. False — daring to do or defend the wrong. 3. In bearing unjust censure or 
unpopularity. 4. In danger or misfortune. 5. Heroism. ‘ 

18. Humility. 1. True greatnéss — not blind to one’s own faults. 2. Modesty 
becoming to the young. 3. Avoidance of pride and vanity. 4. Self-conceit a 
sign of self-deception. 5. True humility, not servility or time-serving. 

19. Self-respect. 1. Not self-conceit — based on conscious moral worth, 2. Not 
self-admiration. 38. Resulting in personal dignity. 4. Distinction between self- 
dove and selfishness. 5. “‘ Be not wise in your own conceit.” 

20. Self-Control. 1. Control of temper. 2. Anger, when right. 3. Avoidance 
of hasty words —‘“ Think twice before you speak.” 4. Self-restraint when 
tempted. 5. Self-restraint under provocation —‘ Bear and forbear.” 6. Rule 
your own spirit. 

21. Prudence. 1. In speech and action. 2. When one may be misunderstood. 
8. Respect for the opinions of others. 4. “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

22. Good Name. 1. Gaining a good name when young. 2. Keeping a good 
name. 38. Keeping good company. 4. Reputation and character, 

23. Good Manners (Youth). 1. At home. 2. In school. 3. In company. 4. 
When a visitor or a guest. 5. In public assemblies. 6. Salutations on the 
street. 7. Politeness to strangers. 8. Trifling in serious matters, to be avoided. 

24. Health. 1. Duty to preserve health. 2. Habits that impair health, foolish 


as well as sinful. 38. The sowing of “wild oats ”—‘* What a man sows, that 


shall he also reap.” 4. The body never forgets or forgives its abuse. 5. An 
observance of the laws of health, a duty. 

25. Temperance. 1. Moderation in the indulgence of appetite in things not 
harmful. 2. Total abstinence from that which is injurious. 3. Dangers in the 
use of alcoholic liquors. 4. Courage to resist social temptations to indulgence. 
5. pe bball of tobacco on growing boys. 6. Cigarette smoking by boys 
a serious evil. ? 

26. Evil Habits. 1. Those that injure health. 2. That destroy reputation. 
8. That dishonor one’s self and family. 4. That waste money. 5. That take 
away self-control. 6. That incur needless risks, as gambling. 7% That are 
offensive to others, etc. 

27. Bad Language. 1. Profanity foolish and wicked. 2. Obscenity base and 
offensive. 3. Defiling books or other things with obscene words and characters, 
a gross offense. 4. The use of slang, vulgar and impolite. ‘ 

28. Evil Speaking. 1. Slander a serious offense. 2. Tale-bearing to injure 
another. 8. Repeating evil which one has heard without knowing that it is 
true. 4. “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

29. Industry. 1. Labor a duty and a privilege. 2. Right use of time. 3. 
Manual labor honorable. 4. Self-support gives manly independence. 5. Avoid- 
ance of unnecessary debt. 6. When begging is right. 7. An opportunity to earn 
a living by labor, due everyone. 

80. Economy. 1. Saving in early life means competency and comfort in old 
age. 2. Duty to save a part of one’s earnings —“‘ Lay up something for a rainy 
day.” 8 Extravagance wrong—“A spendthrift in youth, a poor man in old 
age.’”” 4. The hoarding of money needed for comfort or culture or charity, 
wrong. 5. Charity —‘ No man liveth unto himself.” 

81. Patriotism. 1. Love of country. 2. Reverence for its flag. 3. Respect 
for its rulers. 4. Its defense when necessary. 5. Regard for its honor and good 
name. 

82. Civil Duties. 1. Obedience to law. 2. Fidelity in office — bribery. 3. 
Honor in taking an oath—perjury. 4, Duty involved in the ballot — buying or 
gelling votes. 5. Dignity and honor of citizenship, ete. 


*S 


MANNERS AT HOME, AT THE TABLE, ON TH 
STREET, AT SCHOOL, ON THE PLAYGROUND, 
AND IN CHURCH. 


Av Home. 


Begin the day by rising at once when called. A lie-a-bed in the 
morning goes to school with a dull, sleepy face. He is so stupid with 
sleep that he cannot learn his lessons., Leave the bed airing, with the 
clothing neatly arranged on a chair, and the windows wide open. This 
will keep your room pure and sweet. Use plenty of cold water and 
soap. See that everything you put on is whole and clean. That the 
buttons are all on your boots, or that the lacings are tied with a double 
knot so that they will not get untied; and that the shoes are well 
blacked. See that you have a clean handkerchief. “I knew that she 
wasn’t a lady the moment I saw her,” said some one. “ How did you 
know?” “She had a soiled handkerchief.” Use your handkerchief. 
To be always sniffing is very vulgar. The handkerchief is not an orna- 
ment, however; use it very quietly, and keep it when not in use out of 
sight in your pocket. Well-brushed hair and teeth are within the reach 
of the poorest child. “ Order is Heaven’s first law;” therefore have 
a neat and orderly appearance. Think how a slovenly child looks to 
you. Always remember to say, “Good morning,” to all that you meet 
for the first time in the day. See what little services you can give to 
mother before going to school; she is your best friend, and will always 
be, no matter how many others you may win in life. Every one knows 
that boys should never wear their hats in the house. Never, under any 
circumstances, bite your nails, scratch your head, or pick at your nose, 
if you would not disgust all who see you. Always knock at a bedroom 
or private room door, and wait for permission to come in. 


Av THE TABLE. 


Do not sit down at table until the elders are first seated. It is 
not nice to lean elbows on the table or to fidget or lounge in 
_ your chair. Sit quietly, as you would like to see another do. Do 
not look about you to see what is there, and above all do not find fault 
and beg for something else because you do not fancy what has been 
provided. A glutton is one who eats too much. A gourmand is one 
who is very particular about what he eats. Patiently wait your turn to 
be helped, and say nothing about what is given you. Noise in eating 
ind drinking is vulgar. Do not scrape your plate or cup. Use knife, 
fork, and spoon quietly. Bread should always be broken, not bitten, 
and is almost the only food that should be taken from the hand. Eat 
slowly with small mouthfuls. Do not speak with food in your mouth. 
If you once watch a greedy child eat you will never wish to be like 
fim. Leave the spoon in the savcer, and drink with the eyes cast 
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down. If obliged to take anything from your mouth, cover it with your 
napkin or handkerchief. Put fruit stones from your mouth into a 
spoon, and lay them on the edge “of your plate. Notice if the one next 
you needs anything that is within your reach, and pass it with the right 
' hand. Do not snatch at things, but take them slowly. When you have 
finished, leave knife and fork in a line on your plate, and the spoon 
in the saucer. Drink from the cup, never from the saucer. Little 
children only have the napkin arranged as a bib. Always cheerfully 
defer to older people and to guests. Eat the food served, or quietly 
leave it on the plate. Avoid drumming with the fingers or the feet as 
it is very rude. If in doubt what to do, watch others of more experience 
and follow their example. Patiently wait the coming of your turn. 
Never unnecessarily handle dishes. There should be no difference 
between “company manners,” and those in daily use. Remember the 
maxim of Confucius: “ Eat at your own table as you would eat at the 
table of a king.” Never comment upon any accident, but render any 
help which may be possible. Do not play at the table, but if you ean- 
not wait until the elders have finished, quietly beg to be excused, and 
leave the room. Stand back and wait for an older person to go through 
a doorway first. 

ON THE STREET. 

A hanging head, a slouching gait, a hard, sullen face are bad habits. 
Lift the head, walk with a free manly step, look one fully in the face. 
A proud girl looks very silly when she tosses her head or shows by her 
walk and manner the vain héart within. A boy removes his hat and 
a girl inclines her head on meeting a superior —such as a clergyman 
or a teacher—or an acquaintance, on the street. Kindness and aid 
to the aged or infirm will win yoy the respect of all whose respect is 
worth having. Do not turn your head to stare at people; only bold, 
ill-bred children do that. In walking through the streets, keep to the 
right, and do not try to stop a car in the middle of a block. 


Av ScHoou. 


Form a habit of punctuality. By doing the same thing over and 
over again, we form a habit. Then we do it easily without effort. Be 
always on time for school. It will be a help to you all through your 
life-work. The scholar who is always tardy is never good for much 


of anything. On entering the class-room, incline your head and say, 


“Good morning” to the teacher. See if there is not some little ser- 


vice you can do for her — cleaning the blackboard, bringing fresh water 


for flowers, dusting her desk, ete. 

When a clergyman, teacher, or any visitor enters the room, rise, stand 
on both feet, and let the arms fall naturally at the side. Remain stand- 
ing until you have permission to be seated. If you are sent on a mes- 
sage to another room, knock, and when you have entered, bow to the 
teacher, and remain quietly standing until she is ready to attend to you. 
Do your errand as simply as possible, not staring about the room but 
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intent on the duty. Never borrow anything at school if you can help 
it. On meeting a clergyman or teacher in the corridors, pause an 
instant, then incline your head and pass on. Always look people 
straight in the face when they speak to you or in speaking to them. 


ON THE PLAYGROUND. 


All quarreling and fighting is low, therefore no screaming, pushing, 
or disputing on the playground. The moment you speak, the sound 
of your voice tells what you are. Be kind to all and willing to play 
with all, as you would wish others to do to you. Never whisper in 
company; it is very rude. Never praise yourself or tell of the fine 
things you have at home; no one wants to hear it. A brave child 
always tells the whole truth. A liar is always found out and receives 
the contempt he has earned. The child who cannot keep its temper, 
says many bitter, spiteful words and is sad afterwards at the remem- 
brance of them. “Do what you do.” Laugh and play as hard as you 
work. 


At CHURCH. 


When you enter the church, be very silent, never whisper, and if any 
one tries to whisper with you appear not to hear them. Kneel upright 
and reverently, and pray with your whole heart. Keep your eyes fixed 
on your prayer-book or the altar, and do not look about you. Wear 
the best that you have but gaudy, conspicuous eolors are in bad taste 
everywhere, especially in church. True ladies do not use perfumery. 
It generally suggests the endeavor to conceal the fact that you do not 
use enough soap and water. 


MANNERS AND MORALS ILLUSTRATED IN 
STORY, SONG, FABLE AND PROVERB. 


Tur Goupen Rute. 


Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.— 
The Bibdle. | 
Be ye to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whatever you would not take again. 
, — Dr. Isaac Watts. 


A king once heard that some of his subjects had risen against him and in- 
tended to take the throne from him. “Come,” said he to his friends, “‘ follow 
me, and we will destroy our enemies.” © 

They marched forward with the king at their head and overcame the rebels, 
who laid down their arms and begged for mercy. The king at once forgave 
them, and they returned to their homes. 

When his officers reminded him that he had said he would destroy his 
enemies, ‘I have done so,” was the king’s reply. ‘‘ They are enemies no longer. 
I have made them friends.” 3 
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A Kinp Captain. 

Some years ago a.train stopped at a landing-stage. The railway did 
not go any farther, and those who wished to proceed had to make the 
rest of their journey by boat. 

In the train there was a sick man, who was on his way home, and 
who was so ill that he could not walk from the train to the boat. In- 
deed, his very appearance was so unpleasant that it made his fellow- 
travelers unwilling to remain in his company. They, therefore, de- 
cided to ask the captain of the boat to refuse to take him on board. 

Two or three of their number spoke to the captain for the rest, and 
told him that they had all made up their minds not to go in his boat 
unless he left the sick man behind. They said that the presence of the 
poor fellow was not agreeable to them, and that if he went they would 
remain. 

When the captain had heard their story, he asked if the sick man 
had a friend there to speak for him. Receiving no reply, he turned 
away from the men, and entering the train, made his way to the 
helpless passenger. 

“Where do you want to go?” he said kindly. 

“O sir,” cried the poor fellow, “are you the ecaptam of the boat, 
‘and will you take me with you? The passengers are so unkind. They 
“seem as if they cannot bear the sight of me because I am so very ill. 
I know that I cannot get better, but if I can only reach home alive I 
shall die happy.” : 

Tears came into the captain’s eyes when he heard these words. “ You. 
shall go,” he said; “you shall go in my boat, if I have not another 
passenger.” 

Then he tenderly took the sick man in his arms, and carried him 
along the landing-stage to the boat. The other passengers were stand- 
ing in a crowd where he had left them. They expected him to return 
and tell them that he was willing to grant. their request. But when 
they saw his kind action, they knew that he had made up his mind 
to do to the sick man as he would be done by. 

Without a word the captain pushed his way through the silent pas- 
sengers, and, calling for a bed, laid the dying man upon it, and, having 
made him as comfortable as possible, he gave orders for the boat to 
start at once. 

Filled with shame at their heartless conduct, the passengers went 
on board, and the steamer proceeded on its way. A few hours later 
one of the passengers waited on the captain, and in the name of the 
company thanked him for the lesson he had taught them. 

Nor was this all. Seeing that the sick man was poor and unable 
to provide himself with many needful things, they collected a sum of 
money and gave it to him, asking him to forgive them for treating 
him so unkindly. : 

The captain had shown the passengers how to obey the Golden 
Rule — “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do‘to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


” 


: THE GOLDEN RULE OT 


KINDNESS RETURNED. 


One day a lady who. was riding in a stagecoach saw a lad on the 
road barefoot and seemingly very footsore. She asked the coachman to 
take him up, and said she would pay for him. When the coach reached 
the end of its journey, the kind lady found that the poor lad was bound 
for the nearest seaport, to offer himself as a sailor. 

Twenty years afterward, on the same road, a sea captain, riding 
on a stage coach, saw an old lady walking wearily along, and he asked 
the coachman to pull up his horses. He then put the old lady inside 
the coach, saying, “T’ll pay for her.” When they next changed horses, 
the old lady thanked the captain, saying, “I am too poor to pay for a 
ride now.” 

The captain told her that he always felt for those who had to walk, 
as she had been doing, and added, “I remember, twenty years ago, 
near this very place, I was a poor lad walking along the road, and a 
kind lady paid for me to ride.” 

“Ah!” said she, “I am that lady; but things have changed with 
me since then.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “I have made a fortune, and have come 
home to enjoy it. I will make you an allowance every year as long 
as you live.” The old lady burst into tears, as she gratefully accepted 
the sailor’s offer.” 


THE BARBER OF BAGDAD. 


In the reign of the great caliph there lived in the city of Bagdad 
a celebrated barber of the name of Ali. 

He was famous for a steady hand, and could shave a head, or trim 
your beard or whiskers, with his eyes blindfolded. There was not a 
man of fashion in Bagdad who did not employ him; and such a run 
_of business had he, that at length he became very proud and insolent. 

Firewood was always scarce and dear in Bagdad; and it happened 
one day that a poor wood-cutter, ignorant of the character of Ahi, 
stopped at his shop to sell him a load of wood, which he had just 
brought from a distance on his donkey. Ali immediately offered him 
a certain sum for all the wood that was on the donkey. The wood-_ 
cutter agreed, unloaded the animal, and asked for the money. 

“You have not given me all the wood yet,” said the barber. “TI 
must have your wooden pack-saddle into the bargain; that was our 
agreement.” 

“How!” said the other, in great amazement; “who ever heard of 
- such a bargain? It is impossible.” 

But after many words the overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, 
wood and all, and sent away the paor peasant in great distress. 

The wood-cutter then ran to the cadi and stated his griefs. The cadi 
was one of the barber’s customers, and refused to hear the case. Then 
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he went to a higher judge. He also patronized Ali, and made light 
of the complaint. 

The poor wood-cutter was not disheartened, but at once got a scribe 
to write a petition to the caliph himself. The caliph’s punctuality in 
reading petitions was well known, and it was not long before the wood- 
cutter was called before him. 

When he had approached the ealiok he kneeled and kidsod the 
ground; and then folding his arms before him, his hands covered with 
the sleeves of his cloak, and his feet close together, he awaited the 
decision of his case. 

“Friend,” said the caliph, “the barber has words on his side, you 
have equity on yours. The law must be defined by words, and agree- 
ments must be made by words. The law must have its course or it is 
nothing, and agreements must be kept, or there would be no faith be- 
tween man and man. Therefore the barber must keep all his wood, 
but —” 

Then calling the wood-auier close to him, the caliph whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and sent him away quite satisfied. 

A few days later the wood-cutter applied to the barber, as if nothing 
had happened between them, requesting that he and a companion of 
his from the country might enjoy the dexterity of his hand; and the 
price for which both operations were to be performed was settled. 

When the wood-cutter’s beard had been properly shaved, Ali asked 
where his companion was. “ He is standing just “outside,” said the 
wood-cutter, “he shall come in at once.’ 

_ . Aceordingly he went out, and led in his donkey by the halter. “ This 
is my companion,” said hes. “shave him.” 

“Shave him!” exclaimed the barber, in a rage. “Is it not enough 
that I should degrade myself by touching you, but you must insult me 
by asking me to shave your donkey? Away with you!” 

The wood-cutter immediately went to the caliph and related his ease. 
“Bring Ali and his razors to me this instant,” exclaimed the ealiph to 
one of his officers; and in the course of ten minutes the barber stood 
before him. 

“Why do you refuse to shave this man’s companion?” said the 
caliph to the barber; “was not that your agreement?” Ali, kissing 
the ground, answered, “It is true, O ealiph, that such was our agree- 
ment; but who ever made a companion of a donkey before? ” 

“True enough,” said the ealiph; “ but who ever thought of insisting 
upon a pack-saddle being included in a load of wood? No, no, it is 
the wood-cutter’s turn now. Shave this donkey instantly!” 

So the barber was compelled to prepare a great quantity of soap, 
to lather the beast from head to foot, and to shave him in the presence 
of the ealiph and of the whole court, whilst he was jeered and mocked 
by the bystanders. 

The poor wood-eutter was then dismissed with a present of money; 
and all Bagdad resounded with the story, and praised the justice of 
the caliph. 
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THEr GOLDEN RULE. 


At work or at play 

We'll strive to love each other, 

That in our school 

The golden rule 

May guide us each day. 

With courteous manner, true and good, 
We'll act with kindness as we should, 
And never be harsh or rude, 

At work or at play. 


For life, not for school, 

We now are daily learning, 

For in what ways 

We spend these days 

Our future will show. 

If all our lives are pure and bright, 
And free from sin’s destroying blight, 
We now must begin the fight 

’Gainst evil we know. 


With firm hearts and strong 

We'll still keep pressing onward. 
And ever still, 

With right good-will, 

Mount higher each day. 

We would be noble, kind, and true, 
With earnest hearts our tasks pursue, 
And ever we’ll strive to do 

The good that we may. 


Kinpness To ANIMALS. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Tur Emer Duck. 


In a far northern county, one day, a man was walking along with a 
gun upon his shoulder, and beside him was his little son. Suddenly 
the boy raised his hand and pointed to a large bird standing upon a 
rock above their heads. The bird seemed to be hard at work; it spread 
its wings, bent its head, and leaped about. I 

“There, father, is a fine great bird. Shoot, oh, shoot it, quiek ! ” 
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The father hesitated. He knew that he must supply his fam*ly with 
food, but he did not like to kill the bird. “Why don’t you shoot, 
father? The bird will be gone. What makes her act so queer? What 
is she doing? ” 

“She is a fine large bird, my boy,” said the father, “but I cannot 
shoot her. She is an eider duck, a mother bird; and she is tearing 
the feathers out from her own breast to make a soft, warm bed for 
her little ones. It hurts her, but she does not mind it, beeause she 
loves them better than she does herself.” 

The father then told the boy a touching story of a mother, who, in 
a terrible storm, took the shawl from her own shoulders to wrap her 
baby, that it might not suffer, though she came near perishing with 
cold. “ That baby,” he added, “was your little sister, my boy.” 

The boy, looking up, saw tears in his father’s eyes. “Is that what 
the eider duck is doing?” he said. “O, father! let her live.’ And so 
the loving mother bird was spared to care for her young. 


OBEDIENCE, 


To obey is better than sacrifice.—The Bible. 
Fear nothing but a wrong act. 


Dare forsake what you deem wrong, 

Dare to do what you deem right; 
Dare your conscience to obey; 

Nor dare alone but do with might. 

' — Anon. 


Whenever a noble deed is done, 
’Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred ; 
Wherever the right has a triumph won, 
There are the heroes’ voices heard. 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


THE Boy AND THE DUKE. 


An English farmer was one day at work in the fields, when he saw 
a party of huntsmen riding about his farm. He had one field that he 
was specially anxious they should not ride over, as the crop was in a 
_ condition to be badly injured by the tramp of horses, so he dispatched 
a boy in his employ to this field, telling him to shut the gate and keep 
watch over it, and on no account to suffer it to be opened. 

The boy went as he was bid, but was scarcely at his post before 
the huntsmen came up, peremptorily ordering the gate to be opened. 
This the boy declined to do, stating the orders he had received, and 
his determination not to disobey them. Threats and bribes were offered - 
alike in vain. One after another came forward as spokesman, but all 
with the same result. The boy remained immovable in his determination 
not to open the gate. 

After a while one of noble presence advanced, and said in command- 
ing tones, “ My boy, do you know me? I am the Duke of Wellington 
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—— one not accustomed to be disobeyed; and I command you to open the 
gate, that I and my friends may pass through.” The boy lifted his 
cap, and stood uncovered before the man whom all England delighted 
to honor, and then answered firmly, “I am sure the Duke of Wellingtou 
would not want me to disobey orders. I must keep the gate shut. 
No one is to pass through but with my master’s express permission.’ 
Greatly pleased, the sturdy warrior lifted his own hat, and said, 
“T honor the man or boy who can be neither bribed nor frightened 
into doing wrong. With an army of such soldiers, I could conquer 
not only the French, but the world;” and, handing the boy a glitter- 
ing sovereign, the old duke put spurs to his horse and galloped away. 


asa 


Ser Controu. 
He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty.—The Bible. 
Think twice before you speak. 


How ‘happy is he born or taught, 
Whose passions not his master are; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
— Sir Henry Wotton. 


THE Ecuo. 


Little Peter had never heard of the Echo which lives among the 
woods and rocks, and repeats the very words we speak. One day while. 
’ walking in a field near a wood, he saw a squirrel running among the 
bushes. “Ho! Stop there!” he cried. Something in the woods 
answered him back, “Ho! Stop there!” Astonished, Peter shouted 
out, “ Who are you?” The word came back, “Who are you?” — 
“You are a fool,” he answered. “ You are a fool,” was echoed back 
loud and clear from the wood. Peter grew angry for he thought some 
saucy boy was hidden behind the trees. Then he poured out all the 
hard ugly names he could think of, but the Echo sent them all back to 
him in mocking tones. 

“He shall learn not to call me names,” he said to himself, as he 
picked up a stick and ran toward the wood. Peter wandered in the 
wood a long time, but found no one. Tired and vexed, he went home 
and complained to his mother that a naughty boy, who had been calling 
him names, was hiding in the wood. 

“You have been angry with your own self,” said his mother. “It 
was only your own voice that made the sound, and you heard only the 
echo of your own words. If you had spoken kind words, kind words 
would have come back to you from the wood.” 
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Do Goon. 


The good you do is not lost, though you forget it.— Proverb. 


Do something for each other, 
Though small the help may be; 
There’s comfort oft in little things, 

Far more than others see. 


If there is a dull boy in school, help him to learn his lesson. If there is a 
bright one, be not envious of him; for if one boy is proud of his talents, and 
another is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, and no more talent than 
before. If a bigger or stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive 
him, and ask the teacher not to punish him. It is much better to have a kind 
heart than a great fist— Horace Mann. 


RicHarp’s SuRETY. 


Richard Dickson was a bad boy, and, like most bad boys, he was a 
coward, and delighted in teasing those less than himself. He never 
ventured to play tricks on boys of his own size. He was also very 
idle, and rarely knew his lessons. 

One day he ill-treated a boy named Thomas Watson with so much 
cruelty that the lad’s parents sent a complaint to the teacher, who 
decided to expel Richard from the school. He therefore told the lad 
that he must not come again. 

On the following morning Richard’s father brought him to the 
school, and begged of the teacher to give him another trial. “TI should 
be very glad to do so,” was the reply, “for Richard’s own sake, but 
I do not think that it would be fair to the rest of the scholars. I am 
afraid he will ruin them by his bad example.” : 

-Richard’s father pleaded so hard for his boy, that at length th 
teacher said that he would put the matter before the school, as all the 
boys knew that he had been told not to come back again. 

“Richard Dickson,” he said, “ wishes to return to the school, and 
I should like to give him another chance. I cannot, however, take him 
back unless I can feel sure that he will behave better. Now, will any 
boy become surety for him?” 

All were silent. The older boys shook their heads and said that they 
knew him too well to run the risk. The younger boys did not like him, 
because he teased and ill-treated them. Indeed, they could not but 
feel glad when the teacher turned him out of the school. ; 

After a few minutes’ silence Thomas Watson stepped forward and 
said, “ Please, sir, I will be surety for him.” 

With some surprise the teacher said, “ Do you know what it means 
te become a surety?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Thomas; “it means that if Richard behaves badly 
again I am to be punished for him.” 

“ And are you willing to be punished for him?” asked the teaeher. 
“Remember, it was for ill-treating you that I sent him away.” 

“Yes, sir, if he is bad again,” replied Thomas. 

The boy’s offer was a surprise to the teacher and the scholars, but 
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it came as a still greater surprise to Richard. He could not under- 
stand it, as he had never been known to return good for good, much 
less good for evil. However, he returned to his place in the class. 

No one but himself ever knew what passed through Richard’s mind, 
or the struggles he had with himself, but from that time a great change 
came over him. From being the worst boy in the school he became 
one of the best. And though he never thanked Thomas in words, he 
ever afterward acted as a friend and protector to his forgiving surety. 


_ A NEIGHBORLY NEIGHBOR. 


Stanley and Gordon were two neighbors who lived on the outskirts 
of the town. They had both large gardens, which were divided by a 
low wall, over which they could look and, if they wished to, talk to 
each other. Stanley had lived there some time, but Gordon had only 
recently come, and the two men had not met when our story opens. 

Stanley had a very nice garden, of which he was proud, and he 
spent both time and money in keeping it in order and well supplied 
with plants. Every moment he could spare was given to this work. 

Gordon, on the other hand, was fond of keeping fowls, and he was 
noted for some of the fine birds that he reared. In order to get more 
-room for his fowls he had removed to a house with-a larger garden. 

He had a house made for them, and a run enclosed in a wire fence, 
as he did not wish them to get into his neighbors’ gardens. But as it 
was yet early spring he clipped their wings, and thought that they 
would do no harm if allowed to run about. 

One day, when he came in to dinner, he was told that Stanley had 
called in great anger to say that the hens had been in his garden, and 
that he had killed several of them and thrown them over the wall into 
their owner’s garden. 

Gordon was greatly enraged when he heard this, and saw that some 
of the fowls which had been killed were of great value. He made up 
his mind to go at once to a lawyer and make Stanley pay for the hens. 

He sat down and ate his dinner as calmly as he could. By the time 
he had finished his meal he had become cooler, and thought that per- 
haps it was best not to fight with his next-door neighbor. The hens 
were dead, and could not be brought back to life by any amount of 
fighting; and if he went to law, he knew that it would make Stanley 
his lasting enemy. 

So after dinner he went out into the garden, and looking over the 
wall saw his neighbor chasing one of the hens, and trying to hit it 
with a stick. Gordon at once addressed him in a friendly way. 

Stanley, turning round from the flying hen,. exclaimed, “ You are 
a nice neighbor to turn your fowls into my garden. Look at the mis- 
chief -they have done. They have ruined everything, and I tell you 
to your face that I will kill every hen that I can catch.” 


Vou. V.—3 
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“T am very sorry for it,” said Gordon, who had made up his mind 
to keep his temper. “I did not intend them to do any harm, and I 
now see that. I ought not to have let them out. Will you forgive me, 
and tell me the cost of the damage they have done? I will gladly pay 
the amount.” 

Stanley seemed quite confused when he heard these words. He dia 
not know what to make of it. He looked up to the sky, then down at 
the earth, and then at Gordon. He even dropped his stick, as if 
ashamed to be seen with it, and allowed the hen to do as it liked. 

“Tell me now,” said Gordon, “ what is the damage, and I will pay 
you at once. I promise you that my hens shall not trouble you again. 
I cannot afford to lose the good-will of my neighbors, and quarrel with 
‘them for the sake of a few hens.” ; 

By this time Stanley had also cooled down, and he was more sur- 
prised than ever by his neighbor’s words. The events of the day 
flashed rapidly through his mind, and when he thought of his behavior, 
of the message he had sent Gordon, and of the way he had spoken to 
him, he felt that he had behaved in-a most ungentlemanly manner, and 
determined to apologize for his rudeness. Walking across to the wall 
he held out his hand, saying as he did so — 

“Neighbor, I have been very foolish. The damage is not worth 
talking about. I have done you more harm than you have done me, 
and I ought to pay you. Will you forgive me?” 

Of course, that ended what might have been a serious quarrel, if 
Gordon had not acted wisely and done as he would be done by. Both 
were in the wrong, and the wisest man was the one who was first 
willing to admit it. Wise men never go to law about anything that 
they can settle in any other way. 


StretcH Ir a Lirrur. 


Trudging along the slippery street, 

Two childish figures with aching feet, 
And hands benumbed by the biting cold, 
Were rudely jostled by young and old, 
Hurrying homeward at close of day, 
Over the city’s broad highway. 


Nobody noticed or seemed to care 

For the little, ragged, shivering pair; 
Nobody saw how close they crept 

Into the warmth of each gas jet, 

Which flung abroad its mellow light 
From the gay shop windows in the night. 
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“Come under my coat,” said little Nell, 
As tears ran down Joe’s cheeks, and fell 
On her own thin fingers, stiff with cold; 
“Tt’s not very big, but I guess ’twill hold 
Both you and me, if only I try 
To stretch it a little. So now, don’t ery.” 


The garment was small and tattered and thin, 
But Joe was lovingly folded in 

Close to the heart of Nell, who knew 

That stretching the coat for the needs of two 
Would double the warmth, and shelter them so 
From the cutting wind and drifting snow. 


“Stretch it a little’ O girls and boys, 
In homes overflowing with comforts and joys, 
See how far you can make them reach — 
Your helpful deeds and your loving speech, 
Your gifts of service and gifts of gold, 
Let them stretch to households manifold. 


ConpuctT. 


A bad ending follows a bad beginning. 


It matters little where I was born, 
If my parents were rich or poor; 

Whether they shrank in the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure. 


But whether I live an honest man, u 
And hold my integrity firm in my touch, : 

I tell you, my brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much. 


You must respect yourself if you would be respected. There is nothing more 
contemptible than to do a thing, especially a doubtful or evil thing, because 
others do it. No man ever rose to what he might have been, who fell in with 
the majority simply because it was the majority. A stalwart ‘‘ No,” when there 
igs something shady, means a stalwart character; and the mincing “ Yes’’ means 


a character weak —if not bad. 

I Dp Nor THInK. 

A boy was one day passing along a road, when he saw a horse and 
gig standing before a door. The owner had gone into the house, and 
knowing that his horse would stand, he had not left any one in charge 
of the gig. 

The boy had a stone in his hand, and without stopping to think for 
a moment, he threw it at the horse and hit the animal on the forehead. 

The sudden blow caused the horse to plunge forward, and away it ran 
as fast as it could go. 
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Madly rushing round a corner, the frighteried horse ran against an 
iron railing, and was so badly hurt that it had to be shot. The gig 
was also smashed to pieces, and a good deal of damage was done. 

Of course the boy was severely punished. Yet he had not intended 
to do any harm. When he was asked why he threw the stone, he said, 
“T did not think.” All that mischief was the result of one thoughtless 
act. 

How often do we see ape same thing i in the careless handling of fire- 
arms? Scores of persons have been shot by boys and men who have 
taken up a pistol or a gun, and pointed it at any one standing near. 
They did not mean to do any harm when they pulled the trigger. But 
because they did not stop to think if the weapon was loaded, they have 


taken the life of a relation or a friend. Hardly a day passes without ~ 


adding to. the long list of accidents and deaths caused by 
thoughtlessness. 

Another form in which this thoughtlessness is seen, is when a boy 
thrusts a stick between the spokes of the wheel of a bicycle, or, in the 
dark, fastens a rope across a road. He does this in fun, and the next 
moment the rider may be thrown heavily on the ground and injured 
for life. 

Again, a foolish boy or girl is in a boat, and, it may be to tease a 
timid companion, he or she begins to rock the little vessel. The boat 
is overbalanced, and all the persons in it are thrown into the water, 
and some of them drowned. / 

These and similar thoughtless acts happen almost daily. They are 
not the result of anger or wickedness. A good boy or girl may do as 
much harm in a heedless moment, as a wicked person ean by a wilful 
act. We should therefore be on our guard at all times for fear that 
we may be guilty of one. 

They ought to be impossible, and they would be if every one did 
but think twice before doing anything about which there is any doubt. 
Even a child can learn to do this, mate be led to understand that not to 
think is wrong. 

What an awful thing it must nae to go through life, yn that 


‘any careless act of ours had caused another person to suffer serious 


injury or death! We should feel very sorry if the harm was the 
result of an accident over which we had no control, but it would be 
much harder to bear if we knew that we oummelved had caused the 
accident. 

Make it a rule never to throw a stone, never, under any circum- 
stances, to point a pistol or a gun at any one, never to meddle with a 
moving bieyele, and never to act carelessly in a boat. If you do this 
you will also think about other things which might cause mischief. 

There is another form of thoughtlessness ‘which is very common, and 
which has been the cause of many persons being badly hurt, and some- 
times injured for life. I mean the habit of pulling away a chair when 
seme one is about to sit down. This is aften done by boys and girls, 
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and by older people too, who, if, they paused for a moment to think 
what might be the consequences of “their fun,” would seek some other 
source of amusement. It may seem a very funny thing to do; but it 
is an act which is both cowardly and ungentlemanly. The victim of 
this very coarse practical joke is taken unawares, and the sudden fright 
experienced in falling might be very dangerous to one who was not 
strong, even, without taking into account the hurt from the fall. 
Remember that it is no excuse to say, “I did not think.” These very 
words are a proof that you are a heedless person, who must be taught 
to think, that others may not suffer through your thoughtless conduct. 
Remember, too, that when you are angry you act without thinking 
' what may be the consequences of your action. “I did it in anger,” 
and “TI did not think,” mean very much the same thing. 


Tuer Harprest Worp. 


Robert and his sister Lucy were sitting at the table learning their 
lessons, when the little girl came to a word which she could not pro- 
nounce. She pointed it out to her brother, and he at once told her 
what it was, saying at the same time that it was not a hard word. 

“Why do you say that?” asked his grandmother. 

“Because it is such a little word,” was the reply. “It is only 
four letters, q-u-a-y, and is not a hard word at all.” 

“Tt is a hard word for any one who does not know it,” said his 
grandmother; “harder than many other words which are longer. In- 
deed, the hardest words are by no means the longest. I know one 
little word of only two letters that very few children, or women, or 
men ean always speak.” 

“T suppose it is a French or a German word,” said Robert. 

“No, it is an English word; and strange as it may seem, it is just 
as hard to pronounce in one language as another.” 

“ Only two letters! What can it be?” said Robert, with a puzzled 
‘look. “I do not know any hard word that is so short.” 

“The hardest word in the world,” said grandmother, “to be found 
in any language is the little word — N-o, No.” ; 
The children thought their grandmother was making fun of them, 
and they both said that it was such an easy word, that the little ones 

in the baby class learned it as,soon at they began to read. 

“Yes, I know that you think that ‘No’ is an easy word. <A great 
many persons think so, but, they find out sooner or later that it is 
the hardest of all words to say. You can both say it now because 
it does not mean anything to you, but wait until it does, and then 
we shall see if you find it as easy as you think.” 

‘Both Robert and Lucy were quite sure that such a little word 
would never give them any trouble, and as it was bedtime they put 
away their books and said “ Good-night.” 
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Next day Robert went to school as usual, and on his way home came 
to a large pond on which a number of the boys were sliding. Stand- 
ing to watch them he felt a strong desire to join in the fun, but he 
remembered that his father told him not to go on the ice for a few 
days, as it might not yet be strong enough. 

The other boys called to him, and when he shook his head they saw 
that he was afraid. One of them even called him a coward, and told 
him to go home to his mother. 

Robert knew that he was not afraid, and just to show his ecom- 
panions that he had plenty of courage, he proudly ran on to the ice 
and was soon sliding over the smooth surface. 

In a short time there were so many boys on the ice that it began 
to crack, and before they could all reach the bank several of them 
were struggling in the water. One of these was Robert. 

Just then the teacher came in sight, and having his wits about him, 
he tore some boards from a fence, and laying them on the unbroken 
part of the ice, managed to reach the boys and rescue them in a half- 
frozen state. 

Robert’s parents were much alarmed when he was carried home 
and they learned how narrowly he had escaped drowning. When he 
was quite better, his father asked him how he came to go on the ice 
when he had been told not to do so. 

Robert said that he had not meant to go on, but the boys had said 
that he was afraid, and had even called him a coward. 

“Then you could not say the little word ‘ No,’ ” said his grandmother 
“Did I not tell you last night that it is the hardest word in the world? ” 

Robert saw now what had been meant. He also saw that he would 
have shown more real courage by saying “ No” than by acting as he 
did. Nor was the lesson lost on him. He found that the oftener he 
said it the easier it became, and in time he could say it, when needed, 
without much effort. : 

Girls and boys, will you remember this little story, and whenever you 
are tempted to do wrong, never be afraid to say the little word, “ No?” 


Wuat Is Nosie? 


What is noble? —to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me! 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span, 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man. 


CONDUCT 


What is noble? —’Tis the finer 
Portion of our mind and heart 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart; 
Ever prompting, ever seeing _ 
Some improvement yet to plan, 
To uplift our fellow-being, 
And like man to feel for man! 


What is noble? —Is the saber 
Nobler than the peaceful spade? 
There is dignity in labor 
Truer than e’er pomp arrayed. 
He who seeks the mind’s improvement 
Aids the world in aiding mind: 
Every great, commanding movement 
‘ Serves not one, but all mankind. 


O’er the forge’s heat and ashes, 
O’er the engine’s iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes 
And the spindle whirls its thread, 
There is Labor, lowly tending 
Each requirement of the hour; 
There is Genius, still extending 
Science, and its world of power. 


"Mid the dust, and speed, and clamor 
Of the loom-shed and the mill; 

*Midst the clink of wheel and hammer, 
Great results are growing still. 

Though too oft by Fashion’s creatures 
Work and workers may be blamed, 

Commerce need not hide its features — 
Industry is not ashamed. 


What is noble? — That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will, 
Leaving steps, like angel-traces, 
That mankind may follow still. 
F’en though seorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He’s the Noble who advances 
Freedom and the cause of man. 


— C. Swain. 
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Boys TuHat Are WANTED. 


The boy makes the man.— Proverb. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
’ Boys 0 muscle, brain, and power, 

Fit to cope with anything — 
These are wanted every hour. 

Not the weak and whining drones, 

* Who all troubles magnify — 

Not the watchword of “I can’t,” 

But the nobler one, “I'll try. Me 


A merchant was one day sitting at his desk when a young lad entered his 
office, and taking off his hat said, with a smile — 

“Do you want a boy, sir?’ 

The merchant looked at his visitor for a moment, and noticing his honest face 
and his neat and tidy appearance, said — 

“JT did not a minute ago; but I do now, and you are the boy.” 


A Manty Boy. 


For a boy to be manly, he must act like a man. By this I do not 
mean that he must no longer be a boy. He must be willing, as far 
as he is able, to help his parents, and try to assist his brothers and 
sisters in every way that he can. 

There are many things which men do that it would not be right for 
boys to attempt. But there are also many other things which wise and 
thoughtful boys will try to do as well as they can, and yet be true boys. 

There is an old saying that “you cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders.” This is true to some extent; but when it is given as an 
excuse for being thoughtless and careless and rude, it is misleading. 

We do not want to see our boys going about like little old men, and 
bearing burdens which their shoulders were never meant to carry. We 
do not want them to be robbed of the freshness and lightness of youth, 
while they are yet but children in years. 

We believe that “ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” But 
it is also true that “ all play and no work will give Joe a ragged shirt.” 

Now a manly boy is often as fond, if not fonder, of play than a boy 
who has nothing of a man about him. This is because the work he 
does gives him a change of employment, which makes play all the 
pleasanter when he takes part in a game. 

In every home there are many things to be done which a boy can 
do just as well as an older person. He can black boots, mend broken | 
things, run errands, work in the garden, and help his younger brothers 
and sisters with their lessons. 

He can treat his parents with respect, follow their advice, and act 
in such a manner, that they feel they can trust him to do right when 
he is out of their sight. They know that he is anxious to win their 
praise, and that he values their esteem. 

I remember asking a father if he was not afraid t to send a boy of 
thirteen to pay a large sum of money. 

“ Oh, no,” he replied, smiling, “I know it is p's safe with him. 
You see, he is such a paaly boy.” 
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When you are older and read the lives of some men who have risen 
to high places in the world, you will find that when they were boys they 
began to act like men. Yet they were just as fond of fun and play 
as other boys who never tried to give their parents a helping hand. 

How often we hear a boy say, “I wish I was a man!” And if we 
ask why, we often learn that it is because he wants to be able to do as 
he likes. He is tired of having to obey his parents, and be guided by 
them. He thinks he knows better than they do what is best for him. 

Such a boy is already going wrong, and only wants the chance to 
break away from the restraints of home. He is not a manly boy. He 
is often a forward, foolish boy, who ean be easily led astray, and who 
will sooner or later come to grief. 

When a manly boy wishes to be a man, it is not that he may have his 
own way, but that he may be better able to help his parents and be 
more useful in the world. It is not that he is tired of being a boy, 
but he is willing to give up youthful pleasures for the sake of those 
who have done so much for him. 


Bre A GENTLEMAN. 


A king of England was once asked by a mother to make her son into 
a gentleman. . 

He replied, “I can make your son into a lord, but no power on earth 
can make him into a gentleman.” ; 

He meant to say that the manners of the young man were so bad, 
that they could not be changed. He might be rich, and he might have 
a title, but money and rank would not make him a gentleman. 

Every boy should know that he may, if he will, be a gentleman. He 
may not be able to spend much time in study, and may never be a 
learned man. He may never be able to earn very much money, and 
therefore he will not be a rich man. But it will be entirely his own 
fault if he is not a gentleman. 

It is not a question of wealth or of rank, but of behavior. Good 


manners and good behavior mean the same thing. Therefore, when 


you are told to behave yourself, it is just as if you had been told to 
“be a gentleman.” 

You will better understand what I mean when you have read the 
description of a gentleman giveu by a tamous bishop. He said: 

“T am walking along the street. I see a young man coming towards 
me. He is walking along taking his own course. He is not considering 
anybody but himself. He jostles as he goes along, without any regard 
for the comfort of any one whom he may push against.” 

That is one picture. Now here is the other— , 

“TJ see another young man, who walks along the street, and who gets 
out of the way when anybody is coming. He steps off the footpath 
for those who are in any way less able than he is to take care of 


themselves.” 
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Then said the Bishop, “ There is no doubt which young man is the 
gentleman.” ‘You see it was not a question of dress or of rank. The 
first young man, who jostled every one who came in his way, might 
have beer either rich or poor, but he was no gentleman. 

You need only one rule to keep you right in your behavior. If you 
obey it, you will be as much a gentleman as a king could be. It is this, 
“Tn word and act treat others as you wish them to treat you.” 

You must have a gentle tongue as well as a gentle hand. The tongue 
can hurt another person’s feelings as keenly as the hand ean hurt the 
body. Dr. Johnson said, “ A man has no more right to say a rude 
thing to another than he has to knock him down.” 

Another writer says, “ You will remain a gentleman as long as you 
live a simple, manly life, speaking your own thoughts, paying your 
own way, and doing your own work, no matter what it may be, even 
if it is only sweeping crossings.” 

And here are the words of another: ,“I don’t care whether he is 
learned or not, whether he is educated or not; I don’t care how ignorant 
he may be, or how low he may stand; I don’t care if he be ever so 
poor — the man who constantly shows that he is giving himself up for 
the sake of other people, that man is at heart a gentleman.” 


° 


Tue Boys THat Are WanTep. ‘ 


The boys that are wanted are boys with will, 
And strength of purpose to plan and do; 

Who can patiently keep to their aim until 
The hour has come to carry it through. 


The boys that are wanted are boys with strength © 
Of muscle and lung, and eye and hand; 

Who can bear the day through its heat or length, 
And still to their duty cheerfully stand. 


The boys that are wanted are boys of truth, 
Who would scorn to utter a cowardly lie, 
And who, in their brave and stainless youth, 

Are fearless of all beneath the sky. 


The boys that are wanted are honest boys, 
That cannot be bribed, nor bought, nor sold; 
Whom neither a friend nor a foe decoys 
From the royal way that the good uphold. 


The boys that are wanted are faithful boys, 
True to their trust, whatever it be; 

True to their trust, whoever employs; 
True, though their faithfulness none may see. 
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The boys that are wanted are loving boys, 
Fond of home, and father, and mother; 

Counting the old-fashioned household joys 
Dearer and sweeter than any other. 


These are the boys the world will need 
When she flings her baser tools aside; 

When Truth, and Honor, and Justice plead, 
These are the boys will stand by their side. 


HERoIsM. 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay d 
frienc.— The Bible. ae asl A ciasrtd a 


The essence of true heroism is self-sacrifice. 


There is no name so lowly 
That may not raise a shrine 
Of living hearts, to honor 
Its memory divine. 


For, oh! the hero’s proudest crown, 

The bravest ’scutcheon sword e’er gained, 
The trophy dearest to renown, 

Is by self-sacrifice attained. A 

The brave man is not he who rushes aimlessly into danger without regard to 
the risk, but he who, knowing the risk, braves the danger that he may accom- 
plish some action for the good of others. His is not a spirit of boisterous 
daring; but rather one of silent fearlessness, of self-denial in one of its noblest 
forms. He tries to do for others what he would like some one to do for him if 
he was in similar difficulty or danger. His thoughts are all of them. He 
neither thinks of himself, nor of the reward that his bravery may bring. His 
guide is the Golden Rule; his actions are Deeds of Gold. 

There is scarcely any form of bravery which has been shown by men, that 
is not also seen in the deeds of women. The debt which humanity owes to heroic 
women can never be expressed. Our language is too feeble to convey what we 
mean by the word “heroine.’”’ .We may refer to a patient mother, a tender- 
hearted wife, or a helpful daughter, bearing the share of the burden of life in 
a humble home; to a life of devotion, or to but one striking incident in an other- 
wise uneventful career. In any case our meaning is the same, and in thought 
we picture some one who has performed some heroic action, and has sacrificed 
her own comfort, and is ready to give her life also, if needs be, for the sake of 
others. 


A Brave Boy. 


As the royal mail steamer Northam Castle was sailing cautiously 
down the dangerous rock-bound coast from Natal to Cape Town, the 
look-out man sighted a large four-masted ship wrecked on a reef of 
rocks about three miles away. The furious breakers were dashing over 
the vessel, sweeping the decks, and sending clouds of spray half-way 
up the mast. 

It was the morning of the 7th of February 1895, and the sun was 
shining brightly. With the aid of a glass a number of men could be 
seen, clinging to the rigging, and making frantic signs for help. 

The current was running strongly inshore, and the captain of the 
Northam Castle knew it would be dangerous for his vessel to sail any 
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nearer to the wreck. He therefore sent off two lifeboats to the rescue, 
one of them being under the command of Frank Whitehead, the chief 
officer. 

In that rough sea it was terrible work to row the boats, and little 
progress could be made. Still the sailors tugged at the oars like heroes; 
for did not human lives depend on their efforts? The fury of the 
storm seemed to increase. The sea was now running so high, and the 
waves were breaking with such violence over the wreck, that Whitehead 
was afraid that the boat would be carried forward and dashed to pieces 
against the hull. 

He therefore made several attempts to cast a line to the shipwrecked 
crew, that communication might be established between them and the 
boat, but it was in vain. The line fell short and was carried away by 
the current. 

Then Whitehead took the gallant resolve to carry the line which could 
not be thrown. Taking off his sea-boots and heavy coat, he fastened 
the end of a long line round his body, and plunging into the —— 
struck out boldly for the wreck. 

Not an action had been unnoticed by the anxious men on the Fite 
ship, and when they saw Whitehead’s daring intention, one of the boys, 
named Ferris, pluckily decided to assist him in carrying out his plan. 
Tying a small rope round his waist, he dived into the sea and swam 
towards the officer. 

It was an exciting moment, alike for the shipwrecked sailors, whose 
lives depended on the success of those two dauntless swimmers, and for 
the boat’s crew, who saw their chief officer thus risking his life. For 
a time the result of the contest seemed doubtful; but at length nerve 
and muscle triumphed. The two swimmers came together, and there in 
the water, between the wrecked ship and the lifeboat, the two lines were 
tied, and communication was established. 

Whitehead and his gallant helper were drawn on board the lifeboat, 
and a strong rope was sent on to the wreck. By this means the ship- 
wrecked crew were one by one taken off, until all except the captain 
iad been saved. 

He had been seriously injured by the wreckage, and was quite unable 
to help himself. Again the gallant Whitehead dared the seething waters, 
and, though greatly exhausted by his previous struggles, succeeded in 
swimming to the wreck. Quickly he fastened a rope round the captain: 
and himself, and they were both drawn to the lifeboat. 

When the Northam Castle arrived at the Cape and the story of the 
rescue became known, the heroes of the exploit were greeted with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Whitehead and his crew received numerous 
presente from those who wished to show how much they admired their 
bravery. Nor was the boy Ferris forgotten. The townspeople of 
Durban, * recognition of his gallantry, presented him with a sum of 
money, a watch, and other gifts, while the people of Port Elizabeth 
oresented him with an address and a sum of money. 
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When they returned home, medals and other awards were given them. 
Pleased as the heroic seamen were to receive these honors, the knowledge 
that they had saved their comrades from a watery grave must have 
given them even greater satisfaction. 


For VALOR. 


No stories of heroism are more thrilling than those which tell of the 
valiant deeds which have gained one of the most highly prized of all 
medals —the plain bronze Victoria Cross, “ For Valor.” 

One of the most gallants acts that can be imagined is seizing a live 
shell, and casting it away, so as to prevent mischief from the explosion. 
A second’s delay may be fatal, and the man who picks up the shell 

-eannot tell whether the second in question will be allowed him. If it 
bursts in|his hands it means certain death. Not only the greatest but 
also the promptest courage is needed. 

It was for such a feat that the first Victoria Cross was awarded. On 
the 20th of June, 1854, the British fleet was bombarding Bamarsun, a 
fort in the Aland Islands, Gulf of Bothnia. About ten o’clock on the 
21st the Hecla and two other ships took up their positions, and opened 
fire on the principal fort. The eighty guns of the fortress boomed 
back in reply to the fire of the ships, and in a short time the other forts 
joined in the cannonade. 

Suddenly, with a roar and a scream, a great live shell clashed on to 
the deck of the Hecla, near a spot where a young officer named Lucas 
was directing his men. In an instant he had sprung forward, and 
seizing the deadly thing in both hands he hurled it into the sea. He 
was only just in time. Almost before it touched the water the shell 
exploded. For this heroic deed Lucas was promoted to the rank of 
lientenant, and afterwards received the Victoria Cross. 

A similar act was performed in the trenches before Sebastopol by 
Sergeant Ablett of the Grenadier Guards. The following is his own 
account of the deed which won for him the coveted decoration: 

“On the 2nd of September, 1855, when in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, the sentries shouted, ‘ Look out there!’ a shell coming right 
into the trenches at the same moment and dropping amongst sons 
barrels of ammunition. 

“T at once pulled it from tiem: it ran between my legs, and I ee 
picked it up and threw it out of the trench; it burst as it touched the 
ground. From the force of it I fell, and was covered by the explosion 
with gravel and dirt. 

sergeant Baker and others picked me up, and asked if I was hurt. 
I said, ‘No; but I have had a good shaking.’ There were a great num- 
ber in the Pranbhos at the time, but I am glad to say no one was hurt. 
The sergeant reported the circumstance to the officer in charge. 

“ On coming off duty I was taken before the commanding officer, and 
promoted to the rank of corporal, and then sergeant. He also pre- 
sented me with a silk necktie made by the Queen. 
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“TI was at the battles of Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, and the capture 
of Sebastopol after eleven months’ siege. This is all I think I need 
say as to myself and the Victoria Cross.” . 

Another phase of heroism which calls forth daring of more than 
usual grandeur will be seen in the following incidents. In the heat of 
battle numberless deeds of deathless valor have been done, and we give 
all honor to the heroes who have distinguished themselves amid the 
blaze of artillery and the clash of arms. But when the fight is over, 
and those who have come through the fiery ordeal in safe’ see a 
comrade lying wounded at the mercy of the enemy, then none but the 
very bravest of the brave will face death a second time to add a deed 
of mercy to one of valor. 

In one of the charges before Lucknow, Major Smith, an officer of 
the Dragoons, was shot through the body and fell from his horse. 
Seeing his officer’s peril, Lance-Corporal Goate quickly dismounted and 
went to the major’s rescue. “ Throwing the bridle rein over my arm,” 
says Goate, “I raised the major on to my shoulder. In this manner 


' Tran alongside of my horse for some hundreds of yards, until I saw 


the enemy’s cavalry close upon me. Clearly I couldn’t get away with 
my burden, so I determined to do what I could for myself.” 

The enemy. swept down, and Goate manfully defended himself until 
his comrades saw the peril he was in and came to his assistance. Think- 
ing that the major might still be alive, Goate went again to rescue h* 
but he could not recover the body till the enemy had been driven back. 
He, however, received the Victoria Cross for his valor. 

During the Taiping rebellion in China in 1862, a detachment of baie! 
jackets from the Sphinx were landed to sox Fung-Wa, which was 
well prepared to meet the attack. As the sailors advanced, the fire 
from the loopholes and turrets was simply appalling. Great jagged 
balls, slugs, old screws, and nails, fell about the assailants like hail, and 
many of the brave fellows fell dead and wounded. Few there were 
who escaped without injury. 

For a time the advance was continued without flinching; but the 
firing increased to such an extent that the men were ordered under 
cover. Then having no assailants to fire at, the defenders turned their 
attention to two wounded officers who were lying well within range. 
The blue-jackets in shelter could hear the ground ploughed up as the 
shot fell around the wounded men. 

Then it was that one of their number, an able seaman, named George 
Hinckley, performed a deed of splendid daring, which won for him 
the Victoria Cross. He deliberately ran out into the open, lifted one 
of the wounded men in his arms, threw him over his shoulder, and 
carried his helpless burden to a house about two hundred yards distant. 

After handing the wounded man over to the surgeon, Hinckley again 
braved the storm of shot and shell to go to the rescue of the second 
officer. This feat he also accomplished in safety, and returned to his ° 
comrades as quietly as if nothing had happened, 
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Heroic Seur-SacriFice. 


During the dynamite outrages which took place a few years ago in 
London, Police Sergeant Cole encountered a peril such as few men have 
ever faced. He was on duty in Westminster Hall on the afternoon of 
the 24th of January, 1885, when an old lady came and told him that 
one of the mats was on fire. He at once went to the spot, and, to his 
horror, found that the “ mat” was really a piece of felt with a number 
of pockets in which were concealed cakes of dynamite. In the centre 
was a lighted fuse. 

“It’s dynamite!” he shouted; “clear out; get away.” The few 
people who were about, ran for their lives, while the constable stooped 
down and tried to drag out the fuse, but in vain. He then folded the 
mat and rushed with it towards the door; but before he had gone many 
yards there was a terrific explosion. 

A great hole was blown in the massive floor of Westminster Hall, 
through which Cole was thrown into the basement beneath, a distance 
of about fifteen feet, and one of the large stained-glass windows was 
shattered. A 

When the unfortunate man’s body was dug out from the ruins, he 
had not a stitch of clothing —his clothes had been actually blown off 
him by the force of the explosion. A few shreds were afterwards 
found in clearing away the rubbish, Lut no trace of his hetmet was ever 
seen. He was alive, but fearfully injured; and for months he lay 
between life and death. . 

At length he recovered, and near the spot where the explosion took 
place he was presented with the Albert Medal “ For Gallantry in Saving 
Life on Land.” ‘Well did he deserve the honor, for had he not removed 
the mat from where it was placed, terrific destruction would have been 
done, and many lives would doubtless have been lost. 

One of the most extraordinary rescues for which the Albert Medal 
- has been awarded, was accomplished by a laborer named John Smith. 

About eight o’clock on the night of the 18th of May, 1889, as the work- 
_ men. in one of the large Sheffield workshops were about to remove 
_ from the casting pit a white-hot steel ingot weighing twenty-six tons, 
an awful accident happened. 

A man named Stanley was adjusting the chain, when his foot slipped, 
and he fell into the pit quite close to the great column of white-hot 
steel. The poor fellow was stunned by the fall, and lay helpless, at 
the merey of the furious heat. 

The whole thing was so sudden that his comrades had hardly time 
to make out what had happened, when his clothes were seen to be on 
fire. 

The sight nerved Smith to action. He seized a ladder, and, thrusting 
it into an adjoining pit, hurried down to the rescue. He entered the 
inner pit, which was about three feet lower, and moved cautiously along 
the narrow ledge less than a yard wide, to the spot where Stanley lay. 
On one side was a wall, on the other a mighty mass of glowing steel. 
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Smith reached the unfortunate man and dragged him along the narrow 
ridge to the outer pit. Other workmen now came to his aid, and 
Stanley was carried up the ladder. His injuries, however, were so 
severe that he died in a few days. 

Nor had Smith come out of the adventure scathless. He was horribly 
burnt, and was carried in a half-dead state to the infirmary. There 
skillful treatment eventually restored him to life. 

While the ship Ennerdale was on her voyage round Cape Horn, one 
of the apprentices fell from the rigging. An able.seaman named 
Pochin jumped overboard to the rescue, but the lad sank before the 
sailor could reach him. The weather was bitterly cold, and Pochin, 
fearing lest he should be seized with the cramp while waiting for a 
boat to come to his aid, shouted for a life-buoy. His ery reached the 
ears of the first mate, named Whistler, who had been asleep in his 
berth. Seizing a life-buoy, he sprang overboard and swam to the 
sailor, who was fast becoming exhausted with the cold. 

They clung to the life-buoy, expecting every moment to see a boat 
launched from the ship; but some delay occurred, and the two men at 
length decided to let go the buoy and strike out side by side for the 
ship. Their limbs were fast becoming powerless with the cold, and 
they feared that any more delay might prove fatal. They had not 
gone many yards when they found themselves face to face with a new 
danger. An immense albatross swept down on them, and, after cireling 
round their heads without being able to take them unawares, settled 
down in the water, as if to wait till they became too feeble to offer any 
resistance to its attacks. The fierce bird watched their every move- 
ment, and when they attempted to make for the ship, it prepared to 
attack them. 

Fortunately, a few minutes later the boat reached the spot. The 
men had been in the icy water for nearly an hour, and when they were 
lifted on board they both became insensible. The albatross, disap- 
pointed that its prey should escape, fiercely attacked the boat, and had 
to be driven off with a boat-hook. 


An Heroic SCHOOLMISTRESS. ‘ 


Miss Hannah Rosbotham was assistant mistress at the Sutton 
National School, St. Helens, Lancashire. On the morning of the 14th 
of October, 1881, there was a terrific gale of wind. When the storm 
was at its height, the stone belfry of the school was blown down, and 
fell through the roof into the infants’ schoolroom, where nearly two 
hundred children were at their lessons. . 

At once there was the utmost confusion. The terrified children 
sprang from their seats and many of them ran out of the building. 

While others fled for safety, Miss Rosbotham, who was teaching in 
another room, rushed upstairs among the falling stones and slates and 
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clouds of dust, to try and rescue the little ones. Going to the piled-up 
ruins she found that several children were partially buried, and at once 
set to work to try and set them free. 

Alone and unaided she began to tear aside the rubbish which im- 
prisoned them, fearing that at any moment the remainder of the belfry 
might fall. Even as she worked, slates and broken pieces of timber 
fell around her. All the time the wind howled and whistled. The 
white terrified faces of the children, and the look of wild terror in 
their eyes, nerved her hands, and in a short time she removed four 
infants, and also rescued a little girl who was completely covered with 
slates, timber, bricks, and broken plaster, and who must certainly have 
been suffocated, had not such gallantry been displayed. 

Of the rescued children all but two were able to walk. These, how- 
ever, a boy and a girl, had been so seriously injured that they were 
almost helpless. Seizing them in her arms, she staggered to the door- 
way, where she met the headmaster. . 

Believing that all the children were in safety, Miss Rosbotham went 
downstairs to assist in clearing the playground, lest the children might 
be injured should the rest of the building fall. Unfortunately one 
little girl was then found to be missing. After a long search her body 
was found completely buried. 

Had it not been for Miss Rosbotham’s presence of mind and bravery, 
it is terrible to think how many lives might have been lost. As Mr. 
Plews, the headmaster said, “This was not a case of a woman who, 
being in charge of the children, seizes one of them and rushes out of 
danger. Miss Rosbotham was teaching a class some distance from the 
spot, and must have gone deliberately into the cloud of dust and among 
the falling rubbish, and, what is more, stayed there until she was 
convinced that all the little ones were out of danger.” 

Some time afterward this heroic teacher was presented with the 
Albert Medal, and a gold watch, with the inscription: 

“To Miss H. Rosbotham, from the managers of the Sutton National 
School and other residents, to express their sense of her courageous 
behavior in rescuing the school children during the gale of October 
14, 1881, that destroyed the roof of the school, for which act of 
bravery she has been awarded the Albert Medal by Her Majesty, Jan- 
uary 11, 1882.” 


Tue Last MESSAGE. 


[This poem tells of the terrible flood which, on the 31st of May, 1889, over- 
whelmed Johnstown in Pennsylvania. The dam of one of the reservoirs burst, 
and the waters rolled down into the valley, sweeping everything before them. 
The name of the heroine of the story was Mrs. Olny.] 

The river, swollen with days of rain, 
With a sullen murmur swept on its way, 
And the populous valley of Conemaugh 
Shut in by its green hills lay; 
1 
Vou. V.— 4 
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The sky seemed like a thick dark veil, 

As though the All-Father would hide from sight 
The terrible scenes that were to come 

Ere the falling of the night. 


A woman passed to her work that day, 
Almost unknown her name, 

And she dreamed not that in a few short hours 
The world would ring with her fame. 

In the telegraph office at her work, 
She sat with low bent head, 

Where for days and weeks she had toiled along, 
Earning her daily bread. 


The clang of foundries, and clatter of wheels, 
She heard as on days before, 

But suddenly above the din 
Came an ominous sullen roar, 

And down the road came a man on a steed 
That almost seemed to fly. 

“The dam has broken!” he shouted out; 
“Escape at once, or.you die!” 


Oh, boast of the bravery of man 
In the hour of danger and need; 

Show me an act, if you can, to excel 
This woman’s heroic deed. 

“The dam has broken!” full well she knew 

What that terrible sentence meant; 

But while others fled, with white set face 
She turned to the instrument. 


Quickly the firm white fingers sent 
The message over the wire, 

Through every town in the path of the flood 
She spread the tidings dire, 

While swifter and nearer on its course 
Swept the tidal wave of death, 

And faster beat her fluttering heart, 
And in quick gasps came her breath. 


At last her self-appointed task 
Of warning came to an end, 

And she wrote, “ This is the very last 
Message that I shall send.” 

She turned to escape then, but, indeed, 
That message was her last, 

For sweeping down on the doomed town 
Came a wall of water vast. 


GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED esi 


As the solid building tottered and fell, 
There rose one cry of dread, 

And the heroine of Johnstown lay 
Beneath the ruins — dead! 

And the flood rolled on till searcely a house 
In that fated town was left, 

And ten thousand helpless women and men 
Were of their lives bereft. 


But thousands down in the towns below 
Fled to the green hillside, 
Warned in time by the woman who 
To save their lives had died; 
Oh, boast of the bravery of man 
In the hour of danger and need; 
Show me an act, if you ean, to excel 
This woman’s heroic deed.— C. E. Hooper. 


Girts THat Are WANTED. 
Ee good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.—C. Kingsley. 


ane irls that are wanted are home girls — 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 
That fathers and brothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand. 


It was once said of a girl, ‘She has a homely face, but a beautiful soul.” 
Hivery one who saw her was drawn towards her by something which made them 
feel that she could be trusted. Her quiet, modest ways and her gentle manner 
gave her a charm which a pretty face and gay clothing could not give. There 
is no beauty like the beauty of the soul. 


A WomMANty Gru. 

There is a very good book for girls called “Little Women.” Try to 
get to read it. The story is about a family of girls who acted as 
women, but they were girls all the time, and in many things they acted 
like other girls. 

They helped their mother in every way that they could, and thought 
more about her comfort than their own. Instead of trying to do as 
little work as possible, they were always trying to find out how they 
could help their mother. |: 

When their mother was out they made everything as neat as they 
could, so that she might not have anything to do when she came in. 
They warmed her slippers to have them just ready for her, and made 
her a cup of tea as soon as she came home. 

In this way they showed their mother how truly they loved her. 
Their care for her made her very happy, and she was thankful that 
she had such womanly girls, whom she could trust to do their best to 
help her and to hes each other. 
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There are many girls of this kind, and they always make home happy. 
It is their first thought, and they are never afraid of trouble or hard 
work. They seem to be happiest when they are busiest. 

They are not afraid of soiling their hands, if by doing so they can 
make the house cleaner and neater. They can handle a brush as well 
as a needle, and can wash either dishes or clothes. 

If you spend a short time in a house you can soon tell if there is a 
womanly girl there. She need not make a fuss, or try to draw your 
attention, but you will know her just as well as if she did. ; 

If there is anything to be done, she will not wait until she is told 
to do it, or to see if any one else will do it; she will quietly do the 
work at the right time, because she takes a pleasure in helping all 
she can. 

If a younger brother or sister wants anything, and they see that 
their mother is busy, they will at once go to her. They know that she 
will listen to them with a smile, and do what they want, if it is in her 
power. They look up to her just as they look up to their mother. 

She is ready at a moment’s notice to lay down her book if she is 
reading, and get out a needle and thread, and mend a rent in Mary’s 
dress or John’s jacket, and she never thinks of scolding them for 
having a torn garment. 

‘Even the baby knows that he will get more attention from her, and 
willingly goes to her. He crows and claps his hands when she says 
“Come, baby;” and when he is tired, drops peacefully to sleep in her 
loving arms. ' 

Every girl may act in this way if she will, and every girl ought to 
be as womanly as she can. Mothers have often more work to do than 
they know how to manage. Think what a comfort it is to them when 
they have a womanly girl to help them. ; 


DREAMING AND DOING. 


Dreaming is pleasant, I know, my girl, 
Dreaming is pleasant, I know. 
To dream of that far-off wonderful day 
When you'll be a queen, and hold full sway 
Over hearts that are loyal and kind and just, 
While your sweet “If you please” will mean “You must!” 
May fill you with joy, but you'll find pleasure’s pearl 
In doing for others yourself, my girl, 
In doing for others yourself. 
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Do Your Duty. 


England expects every man will do his duty.— Nelson. 


Remember the brotherhood strong and true, 
Builders and artists, and bards sublime, 
Who lived in the past, and worked like you, 
Worked and waited a wearisome time, 
Dark and cheerless and long their night, 
\Yet they patiently toiled at the task begun, u 
Till, lo! through the clouds broke that morning light 
Which shines on the soul when success is won. 


A sure and certain recipe for success in life is in these words, “ Duty first, 
leasure second.’”’” From what I have seen of young men and their after progress, 

am satisfied that what is generally termed ‘bad fortune,” “ill luck,” and 
“misfortune,” is, in nine cases out of ten, simply the result of inverting the 
above maxim.— Nasmyth. 


Heroes or Duty. 


“Tet men of all ranks, whether they are successful or not, whether 
they triumph or not—let them do their duty.’”’ These words were 
spoken by a famous Greek philosopher many hundreds of years ago; 
but they are as useful to us as if they had only been uttered yesterday. 
They are words which each one of us may take to heart and be the 
better for having read. 

There are many famous examples in the history of the world, of duty 
‘well and faithfully done; but it will only require a few of the better 
‘known to show how brave men have always done their duty even under 
most trying circumstances and in the face of death itself. 

The soldier who died at his post when the city of Pompeii was buried 
under the ashes of Mount Vesuvius nearly nineteen hundred years ago 
is a splendid instance of the power duty has over men. He had been 
sent to guard the place, and while others fled he stood to his post, and 
perished — doing his duty. 

Again, the boy Casabianea, of whom you are sure to have heard, 
also died rather than fail in his duty. He was the son of a French 
admiral, and in the battle of the Nile his father ordered him not to quit 
his post till he returned. Shortly afterward the admiral was killed, 
though his son did not know. During the fight the ship took fire, and 
the brave boy perished in the flames rather than disobey his father’s 
orders. 

When the troopship Birkenhead was wrecked off the coast of Africa 
in 1852, it was found that there were not enough boats to carry all to 
land, so, while the women and children were being saved, the soldiers 
were drawn up in order on deck. Slowly the ship sank lower and 
lower in the water; but the men were as steady as if on land. 

Soon it became evident that there would not be time to do more 
than save the women and children. The men received this terrible news 
without a murmur. There was no wild rush for the boats, no cries, no 
panic. Shoulder to shoulder they stood, calm and fearless in the very 
presence of death, for the sea swarmed with sharks. 

The end soon came, and the Birkenhead sank beneath the waves, take 
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ing with her a band of the bravest men who ever breathed. Their 
heroie constancy and unbroken discipline is ‘one of the grandest pages 
in history. 

“Thank God I have done my duty,” were Nelson’s last words, and 
they have been often echoed since. You may not be called upon to do 
your duty as a soldier or a sailor, or in any other dangerous calling; 
but whatever may be your position in life, you will always have a duty 
to perform. See to it then that “whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 


Dean StTanuEy’s ADvicE TO Boys AND GIRLS. 


Love honest work; love to get knowledge; never be ashamed to say 
your prayers morning and evening, it will help you to be good all 
through the day; keep your promise; do not listen to foolish stories; 
never tell a lie; never strike, hurt, or be rude to a woman or a girl, or 
to any one weaker or younger than yourselves. 

Be ready even to risk your own lives to save a friend, a companion, 
a brother, or a sister. Be very kind to poor dumb animals; never cause 
them pain. If you take pleasure in hurting them, you are likely to 
become brutal and base. 

Never forget to be always gentle and attentive to old people; never 
interrupt when they are talking. Listen to what they tell you, and you 
will learn many things. If you have an aged father, a grandfather, or 
a sick uncle or aunt, remember not to disturb them by loud talking 
or rough play. Be careful of them, and tender to them. 

If any of you have a poor father or mother who has to get up early 
to go to work and earn your bread, think what a pleasure it would be 
to them to find that their little boy or girl has been out of bed before 
them on a cold winter morning, and has lighted a blazing fire, and 
made them a cup of tea. 

Think what a pleasure it will be ‘to them if they are sick, if they are 
deaf or blind, to find a little boy or girl to cheer them, to read to them, 
or to lead them about. It is not only the comfort of having help; it 
is the still greater comfort of knowing that they have a good son or a 
good daughter, who is anxious to help them, and who, they are sure, 
will be a joy and not a trouble to them by day and by night. 

Some time ago I heard of a brave and modest little boy — Hammond 
Darker was his name — only fourteen years of age, who had already 
saved at different times the lives of no less than four other boys, by 
plunging after them into the rough sea on the coast of Norfolk. 

This is what you can do, not perhaps by plunging into the stormy 
sea, but, at any rate, by saving a companion, a brother, or sister from 
going wrong. You can do far more for them than any one else, be- 
cause you are nearly always with them. Stand by and protect each 
other. Be truthful, manly, courageous, courteous, and unselfish. Do 
vot think that any of these things are too much for you to achieve. 
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I once knew a famous man, who lived to be eighty-eight years of 
age. He was always the delight of those about him. He always stood 
up for what was right. His eye when it flashed at what was wrong was 
like an eagle’s; and how early do you think he began to hate meanness 
and. wrongdoing? 

I have an old grammar, all tattered and torn, which he had when 
he was a little boy at school, and what do you think I found written in 
- his own hand on the very first page? Why, these words: “ Still in 
thy right hand carry gentle peace to silence envious tongues. Be just, 
and fear not.” 

That. was his rule all through life, and he was loved and honored 
down to the day when he was earried to the grave. “ Be just, and fear 
not,” let that be your rule now and always. 


Loox Up, Not Down. 


“Took up, not down!” Do you see how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root; 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
The world with his song, while the ground bird is mute? 


“Look forward, not back!” ° ’Tis the chant of creation, 
The chime of the seasons as outward they roll, 
’Tis the pulse vf the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
Tis the voice of our God in the depth of the soul. 


“Tend a hand!” like the sun that turns night into morning; 
The light that guides storm-driven sailors to land. 
Ah, life were worth living, with this for the watchword: 
. “Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!” 


s 


Mopesty. 
True modesty never praises itself.—Orovert. 


Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 
Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see; 
That I may also learn to grow 
in sweet humility. Jane Taylor 


The first element of right childhood is, that it is modest. A modest child 
does not think that it can teach its parents, or that it knows everything, It may 
think that its father and mother know everyhing — perhaps that all grown-up 
people know everything — very certainly it is sure that it does not itself. 
Br Mopsst. 

Have you ever seen a peacock? It is a very beautiful bird. It struts 
about in gardens and on lawns as if it had no object in life but to show 
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off its gay feathers. We speak of it as a vain bird, because it is of so 
little use except for its appearance. 

We think of the peacock when we see persons who deck themselves 
out and are fond of making a show. But while we admire the bird, we 
do not admire the person who seems to be trying to imitate it. 

Most of us have felt how hard it is to like vain persons, much less 
to admire them. We do not say that it is a sin to be vain, but there 
is no doubt it is a very foolish thing; and we all know that vanity 
often leads persons to do wrong. 

Both girls and boys are vain about one thing and another. Some 
are vain about their beauty or good looks; some are vain about their 
good clothes or pretty ornaments; and some are vain because their 
fathers are in a good position, and they are better off than many 
other people they know. ; 

Such persons talk a good deal about themselves and their things. 
They are always trying to attract attention, and they are delighted if 
they can get any one to praise them. They never stop to ask them- 
selves whether they deserve it or not. 

Self-praise is worthless, and those who indulge in it only waste their 
breath, and cause others to laugh at them. You know the Bible says: 
“Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth; a stranger, 
and not thine own lips.” 

It is not wise to be always seeking praise from others. If you do, 
some will flatter you. They will say nice things about you to please 
you, and not because they admire you or believe what they say. Such 
persons act in this way often to gain their own ends, and to obtain 

something from you. 

You will find that some of the greatest and best women and men are 
never vain. They never boast about what they are, or what they can 
do. They are content to do their best and say nothing about it. They 
know that if they deserve praise they will get it. If they do not 
deserve it, they would rather not have it. 

This is because they do not value praise for itself. They only value 
it when it shows them that others value and think highly of the work 
they have done. Praise from any other cause is sham praise, and wise 
persons will have nothing to do with shams. 

Modest girls and boys are never vain. They do not boast, they do 
not make a show, they will not talk about themselves, they never act or | 

' speak as if they were better. than their companions. They have many 
friends who like their quiet, modest way. 

The old proverb says “ Empty vessels make the most sound.” Per- 
sons who talk most about what they know have often empty heads. 
Will you remember this fact? Be modest, like the violet, and then you 
will be welcome everywhere. You will win the love, the respect, and — 
the good word of all who know you. 
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Tur Poppy AND THE Datsy. 


“ How in the world came you there?” said a flaring scarlet Poppy to 
‘ cheery, crimp little Daisy that grew at his feet. 
“That is more than I can tell,” said the Daisy. 
“Don’t you feel ashamed of being so near me?” said the Poppy. 
“Not at all,” said the Daisy. 
“Don’t you see how tall I am?” said the Poppy. 
“Very tall,” said the Daisy. 
“ And handsome?” said the Poppy. 
“Yes,” said the Daisy. 
“Don’t you feel afraid of me?” said the Poppy. 
“Not a bit,’ said the Daisy. 
“ How very short you are!” said the Poppy. 
“Very,” said the Daisy. 
“ And small,” said the Poppy. 
“Yes,” said the Daisy. 
“And ugly,” said the Poppy. / 
“T deny that,” said the Daisy. 
“No one would look twice at you,” said the Poppy. 
“Perhaps not,” said the Daisy. 
“The people pass through the field and don't see you,” said the 
Poppy. xm 
“Do they?” said the Daisy. 
“They can’t help seeing me!” said the Poppy. 
“No, I’m sure they can’t,” said the Daisy. 
“ And they admire me!” said the Poppy. 
“Do they?” said the Daisy. 
“You know they do,” said the Poppy, growing redder with passion. 
“T’m sure I don’t,” said the Daisy. 
“You’re as envious as you can be,” said the Poppy. 
“Quite a mistake,” said the Daisy. 
~“QOh, you would give the whole field to be in my place,” said the 
Poppy. \ 
“T wouldn’t,” said the Daisy. 
“Who would spend a thought on you?” said the Poppy. 
“Robert Burns,” said the Daisy. 
“¥ wish the reapers would come to eut the corn,” said the Poppy. 
“So do I,” said the Daisy. 
“Why do you want them?” said the Poppy. 
“ Simply because you do,” said the Daisy. 
“Very fine! you think they will look at you,” said the Poppy. 
“No I don’t, indeed,” said the Daisy. 
“ They Se trouble themselves about you,” said the Peppy 
“T hope not,” said the Daisy. 
- “TJ shall turn my back on you,” said the Poppy. 
“Do,” said the Daisy. 
“ Are you not very sorry?” said the Poppy. 
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“Not at all,” said the Daisy. 

“T despise you,” said the Poppy. é 4 

“To you?” said the Daisy. 

“Tt makes me ill to look at you,” said the Poppy. 

“ How wise of you to turn round, then!” said the Daisy. 

“You couldn’t turn your back on me,” said the Poppy. 

“No, I’m such a stiff little thing,” said the Daisy. 

“What made you turn round again? ” said the Daisy. 

“Oh, dear!” said the Poppy. 

ss What’s the matter?” said the Daisy. 

“The reapers are coming,” said the Poppy. 

“Don’t you want them?” said the Daisy. 

“ Oh, I’m afraid they’ll eut me down,” said the Poppy; “ they’ve just 
eut down a whole company of my friends.” 

“ Ah, you’re so tall,” said the Daisy. 

“ Alas, alas!” sighed the Poppy. 

“ And so handsome,” said the Daisy. 

“Ah!” said the Poppy. 

“ They’ll be sure to see you,” said the Daisy. 

“Oh, don’t!” groaned the Poppy; “I wish I were short like you.” 

“T am very short,” said the Daisy. 

“ They won’t see you,” said the Poppy. 

“ No, nobody looks at me,” said the Daisy. 

“ Good-bye, Daisy, they are close; I ras soon be cut down,” said 
the Poppy. 

“ Good-bye,” said the Daisy. 

“T’ve been very rude to you; will you forgive me?” said the Poppy. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said the Daisy. 

- Are you sorry for me? ” said the Poppy. 

“Yes, with all my heart,” said the Daisy. 

“You're a dear, kind little thing,” said the Poppy. 

“Thank you,” said the Daisy. 

“You never made much of yourself,” said the Poppy. 

“T never had the chance,” said the Daisy. 

Poor Poppy! he never spoke more. The scythe reached him just as 
the Daisy was closing for the night; and when she opened on the 
bright, fresh morning he lay on the ground beside her. While she was 
thinking over his fate, .. heavy heel pressed on her and drove her 
almost into the earth, and she thought she would never get up again. 
But she did, and soon looked as cheery as ever. She saw that it was 
better to grow low than high, and to be plain than to be gaudy; and 
she felt that she would rather be a poor little Daisy than the handsomest 
Poppy that ever graced the fields. 
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THE Four SuNBEAMS. 


Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
All shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
“Let us try,” they all whispered, “some kindness to do, 
Not seek our own happiness all the day through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 


One Sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played “ hide-and-seek” with a child on the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased in delight his strange playmate so bright, 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


One crept to the couch where an invalid lay, 

And brought him a dream of the sweet summer day, 
Its bird-song, and beauty, and bloom, 

Till pain was forgotten, and weary unrest, 

And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he loved best, 
Far away from the dim, darkened room. 


One stole to the heart of a flower that was sad, 

And loved and caressed her until she was glad, 
And lifted her white face again; 

For love brings content to the lowliest lot, 

And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 


And one, where a little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her playfellows, shone 
* On hands that were folded and pale, 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known sight, 
That never would gaze on the beautiful light, 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening were falling, 
And tie Sun, their great father, his children was calling, 
Four Sunbeams passed into the west. 
All said, “ We have found that, in seeking the pleasure 
Of others, we fill to the full our own measure,’ 
Then softly they sank to their rest. 
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A Goop Name. 


A good name is to be chosen rather than great riches.— The Bible. 


Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, \ 
And makes me poor indeed.— Shakespeare. 


There are many shams in the world of one kind and another, but there is one 
thing that must be real, and that is a good name. A man must be what he 
seems to be, if he wishes other men to trust him. The genuine article, like a 
good coin, has a true ring which cannot be mistaken. ‘I would give a thousand 
dollars for your good name,” said a man to his friend. ‘‘ Why?’’ “ Because, 
was the reply, “I could make ten thousand dollars out of it.” He meant that 
if he had a good name like his friend, everybody would trust him. 


Wuar 1s A Goop Namz? 


There is no doubt that every boy would like to be a great man, and 
every girl would like to be a great woman. They think that it must 
be a grand thing to be famous, and to have every one speaking of their 
wonderful deeds and words. : 

Then they think with a sigh that they can never be great. They 
know that only a few can climb to the top of the ladder, and that it is 
more than likely they may never be able to get higher than a few steps 
from the bottom. 

This is true. It is so true, that it would be wrong to tell every child 
that he or she will become great or famous. We know that this is 
impossible, but we also know that every one may improve himself or 


herself by striving to learn, and rise higher by trying to climb. Indeed, © 


there is no other way. 
- But though only a few can become great, there is one thing that is 
within the reach of all. We may, every one of us, win a good name, 
and we must not forget that a good name is better than riches. 

Now, there is only one way to win a good name, and that is by being 


good. You cannot buy it, however rich you are, and no man can take 


it from you, however poor you are. It is just as much a part of your- 
self as your mind or your heart. 

Like everything of great value, it cannot be obtained easily or in a 
short time. It may take years to get it, but all the time that you are 
struggling for it, you are making yourself stronger to keep it when it 
is won. 

But what is a good name? It is to be know as a true and honest 
girl or boy, or woman or man. To have the respect, the esteem, and 


the love of those who know you in your daily life, is to have a good 
name. 


When a robbery takes place, and no one knows who has done it, the 


police search certain houses, and inquire about certain persons. Why? 
Because they at once think of those who have a bad name, and they 
know those who are most likely to have done such a deed. 

I once heard a master say of one of his men, “If any one told me 


. 
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that he had seen him do a dishonest thing, I would not believe him. 
That man could not steal; he is too honest.” 

The master meant to say that his servant had always acted in such 
a manner, that he could not believe it possible for him, under any cir- 
cumstances, to become a thief. The man by years of strict honesty 
had won for himself a good name. 

Every boy and every girl should say as an old Roman writer said a 
long time ago, “ Whatever any one does or says, I must be good.” 
‘Then nothing can prevent them from winning a good name. It will 
come as surely as light is shed on the earth when the sun rises in the 
morning. 

There have been great men, and learned men, and rich men, whom 


‘none have respected, and few loved. That was because they did not. 


live pure and noble lives. They were able to do great deeds, gain 
much knowledge, or make wealth, but they were all the time selfish 
and wicked. 

There never has been a good man who was not respected and loved 
by many. They could not have been good if they had not also been 
useful. Their daily lives were not only a blessing to themselves, but 
also to those who knew them. 

Remember, then, that though it is your duty to make -the best of 
yourself, it is not your duty to be rich,‘and it may not be your duty to 
be learned, but it is your duty to be good. 


ANGER. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.— 
The Bible. 
Be not swift to take offence, 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
That will disappear ere long; 
Rather sing this cheery song, 
Let it pass! let it pass! 


Suffer not your thoughts to, dwell on the injury you have received from 
another, or the angry words that have been spoken to you. Not only learn how 
to let them pass at the time you receive them, but let them grow less and less 
every moment, until they die out of your mind. 


Keep Your TEMPER. 


When Fred and his brother David were playing at ericket, Fred 


said that the ball hit the wicket. But David denied this, and refused 
to give up the bat. He said that Fred was cheating, and that he was 
not out. 

This made Fred very angry, and he tried to take the bat from his 
brother. David stuck to it, and in the struggle for it he struck Fred 
a severe blow on the knee. This put an end to the fight. 

Fred was so badly hurt that he could not walk, and had to be carried 


; 


f 
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home. He was confined to his bed for some time, and at length his 
knee became so bad that his leg had to be cut off to save his life. . 

David was very sorry, though he had not intended to hurt his 
brother; and there is no doubt that Fred was quite as much to blame 
as he was; but he felt that he could never forgive himself for allowing 
his anger to get the better of him. 

Poor Fred was a cripple for life. Losing his temper cost him dearly, 
and for a long time he could not be comforted. He would not let any 
one blame his brother, but always said that it was his own fault. 

You may think that there are not many instances as bad as this, but 
I am afraid that there is more harm done in moments of anger than we 
think. I have met with several cases quite as bad. 

I once knew a young man who had a long scar on his cheek, just 
under the right eye. When I asked him how he came by it, he said 
that it had been done by a knife, but he did not seem to care to say 
more. 

I afterwards learned that one day, while sitting at dinner, he had 
quarreled with his brother, who threw a knife at him and caused a 
serious wound. The scar was the result. 

In return he had thrown a glass at his brother, which struck him on 
the head and killed him on the spot. No wonder he did not wish to 
talk about the sear and tell the sad story of that awful quarrel. 

Anger makes a person insane; girls and boys, and men and women, do 
not know what they are doing. They do not think, but act just like 
wild beasts. They strike at their dearest friends, and, as we have seen, 
sometimes do them great harm. 

It is too late to stop the mischief when the anger is working in our 
hearts. We can only prevent harm by keeping our tempers, and by 
not letting our anger master our better feelings. 


This is not an easy thing to do. The Bible tells us that “He that 


is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

This seems a strange thing to say, but we know it to be true. It is 
easier to fight against men and win a great battle, than to conquer 
ourselves and rule our own temper. Yet we must do this if we wish 
to be kept from doing great injury. 


Br Civin. 


“A merchant who carried on a large business was what we call a 
self-made man. As a boy he had been very poor. His parents had 
not been able to do much for him, and he had no friends to find him 

_money to start with. 

In spite of these drawbacks he made his way in the world, and suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. His small shop, in which at first he 
did all the work himself, grew larger and larger, until at length he 
had to remove into one which required several assistants. 


wo 
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When he had made as much money as he needed to keep him for 
the rest of his life he retired, and went to live in a pretty house on 
the outskirts of the town. 

Some of those who knew him, and who also knew that he had risen 
from poverty to wealth, asked him how he had contrived to make so 
much money. They thought that it might help them to know the secret 
of his success. 

To all who asked him the old merchant replied, “ Friend, I owe my 
success to the use of an article in which you may freely deal if you will, 
and which, while it will bring the favor of your customers, will cost 
you nothing. I mean civility.” 

This answer was not the one that the inquirers expected to receive, 
but the more you think about it, the more will it commend itself to 
you. It may seem a strange thing to say, but there are many persons 
in business who deal in almost everything but civility. 

They do not remember that customers like to be spoken to in a 
pleasant manner. They are short and sharp in their answers, and 
seem to regard the very showing of their goods as a trouble. They do 
not appear anxious to oblige. 

Many a customer is driven away from stores by the careless or curt 
treatment which they receive. I have often heard one and another say, 
“T will never go into such and such a store again.” And this was 
because they had not been properly served. 

A boy who afterward became a great merchant, once said that he had 
learned the best lesson of his life by having his ears boxed for his 
rudeness to a customer. But for that punishment he believed that he 
would not have succeeded as a business man. 

This boy was engaged by his uncle, a fish-dealer, to assist him in 
his shop; and one day, when the lad was in charge, a customer came 
in and asked the price of a fine turbot. The lad noticed that the 
man did not appear to be well off, so he answered him in a rude 
manner — . 
_ Tt’s more than you ean pay for, old fellow,” said the impudent 
’ boy. Searcely had the words fallen from his lips than a sound box 
on the ears sent him reeling across the shop. At the same time his 
_-unele exclaimed, “How dare you speak to a customer in such a 
manner? ” 

The uncle attended to the gentleman for he was very rich, though 
dressed so plainly, and having sold him the turbot, turned to his 
frightened nephew. “ Off you go,” he said, “and never dare to enter 
my shop again. If you remain here a month I shall not have a cus- 
tomer left.” 

The lad saw how wrongly he had acted, and pleaded so hard to be 
forgiven, that his uncle allowed him to remain. After that he kept 
a strict guard over his tongue, and was as civil to a beggar in rags ag 
to a lady in silks and laces. 
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A QUARREL. 


There’s a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain; 
But in Northland as in Southland, 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 

Lock it up within your heart; 
Neither lose nor lend it — 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 
One can always end it. 


Try it well in every way, 
Still you’ll find it true; 
In a fight without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 
- Soon will you expend it — ‘ 
Two it takes to make a quarrel; ; 
One can always end it. 


vas Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun, 

If one voice shall ery for “ Peace,” 
Soon it will be done. 

But if one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it — 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 
One can always end it. 


Work anp Walt. 


oe as well as wait; time ripens the corn, but will not plough the field.— 
eeve. 
. We must take our turn at the mill, : 
; We must grind out the golden grain, ‘ ‘ 
We must work at our task with a resolute will 
’ Over and over again. 


Do not be disheartened because you have failed once, twice, or three times, 
but press onward — make up your mind to gain a certain point, and gain it. 
Don’t rest till you have. on’t stop till you see failure disappearing and 
success fairly in your hands. It must come sooner or later, if you only make up 


your mind not to be beaten. Success is within the reach of 
person, poor or rich.— Stewart Beckley. tse aso 


! 


LEARN TO LaBor AND TO WAIT. 


Even girls and boys have found out that it is easier to work than 
to wait, but it is also much easier to wait if you are working all the 
time. Those who have learned to work and to wait, are sure to suc- 
ceed better than those who only work or only wait. 


‘ 
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There is an old story of a man who was making a journey, and who 
came to a river, on the bank of which he sat down to wait. He sat ‘a 
whole day and a night watching the stream flow past. On the morrow 
another traveler came that way and asked him what he was waiting for. 

The man said, “TI wish to continue my journey, but this water is in 
my way, and I am waiting for it all to run off, so that I ean cross to 
the other side.” He had never before seen a river, and he thought that 
as it ran so fast it would soon run dry. 

The second comer told him, that if he waited until there was no water 
in the bed of the river, he would never get any farther. 

“Then, what must I do?” he asked. 

“You must find out how to eross the flowing stream,” was the reply. 

Then he showed the man how to make a raft of pieces of wood, and 
as he also wished to cross, they worked together, and at length both 
of them reached the other side in safety. 

Now this is an instance of waiting and not working. It is like a 
man who is always expecting something to turn up, but who never 
does anything to turn up something. Such persons depend more on 
what they call “ good luck” than on hard work. 

Then there are those who expect to succeed at once. They work very 
hard for a short time, but if the results are not seen in a little while 
they grow weary of waiting, and either give less attention to their work 
or try something else. 

They are like children whom I know, who sow seeds, and because 
they do not see the plants coming up in a few days, dig up the soil 
to find out what has become of them. 

Patient waiters and hard workers are the only persons who can with 
any certainty command success. They work on day after day, month 
after month, and year after year, until they have overcome all 
difficulties. 

A foolish youth was urged by his father to pass from school to col- 
lege. His father said that he wanted his son to have a good education. 
The lad replied, “It is too long a job. I can’t wait for a good educa- 
tion; I want to be earning money.” 

What was the result? In after years he was often sorry that he 
had not followed his father’s advice. He found that he could have 
had a far better position if he had been better educated. Others who 
began to work much later than he did, had no difficulty in getting 
before him. 

Remember, then, that if you would succeed in life you must “learn 
tw labor and to wait.” 


; 
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One At a TIME. iA! apa Ste 

One step at a time, and that well placed, } is i 
We reach the grandest height; 

One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 

One seed at a time, and the forest grows; 

One drop at a time, and the river flows 

Into the boundless sea. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book . 


: Is written and is read; . 
One stone at a time, a palace rears ; +e vy 
Aloft its stately head; / Leys, 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, he 
And a city will’stand where the forest grew 

A few short years before. Ba 
e 
One foe at a time, and he subdued, hate | at 
_ And the conflict will be won; os ie oes 
One grain at a time, and the sands of life 5 hae 
Will slowly all be run; Wiese te fg 
One minute, another, the hours fly, ing th 
One day at a time, and our lives speed by PY eh 
_ Into eternity. > : / are : 
Oe Tee 
One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, wg Ae 
Another, and more on them, _ LA AO “ch Se +g 
i And as time rolls on, your mind will shine Fees, 8 te 
With many a garnered gem boy GPa 
Of thought land Wwisdoni,CAxid ‘rag will tell; wat elie aa 
“ One thing at a time, and that done well,” an Wem 7 
Is wisdom’s proven rule. Aad ty naa 5 
F y Ve ea 
: g , cs 
iene i 
; Bae ad 
INDUSTRY. pe ae 

‘Industry is the parent of success, < se 
Each morning sees some task begun, ; ’ me 


Each evening sees its close; . 
Something attempted, something done, - : 
Has earned a night's repose.—H. W. Longfellow. : ‘ 


A hard-working young man with his wits about him will make money a 
others do nothing but lose it. As to a little trouble, who expects to find cherries _ 
te scones, or roses without thorns? Who would win, must learn to bear, 


F azines: vaits till the river is dry, and never gets to market. ‘Try’ swims it, Mone 
a and cnakes all the trade. Do what you do right thoroughly, pray over it 
vie heartily, and leave the result to God.—0. H. Spurgeon. ; 5 aS iy 
une : ; ia 
bag \ % ! a 
. % c wet 
i f ae if ae 
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A YOUTHFUL CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


Many a man has risen to eminence and power who has oe) 
Started life in this way and many more have become good ob) 
solid citlzens with less public distinction. This lad is early 


realizing the truth of the proverb, “Take care of the cents ob) 
and the dollars will take care of themselves.” 
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I Foreor Ir. 


“T never forget anything, and I never lose anything,” said a merchant 
one day. 

“Then you must have a very good memory, and take very great 
care of everything,” said his friend. 

“Yes, I take great care of everything that is in my charge, but I 
do not think that I have a better memory than most people. In fact, 
I am quite sure that I could forget a thing just as easily as any one 
else can,” was the reply. 

“How, then, do you contrive never to forget anything?” asked his 
friend. “TJ know that you are not only a busy man, but that a great 

many different matters pass through your hands.” 

“When I was a young man,” said the merchant, “I was employed in 
an office. There were several other clerks, all older than myself, and 
as the youngest I had to go on most of the errands. These were often 
very important, and required both attention and care. 

“My employer was very kind, but also very strict. He never asked 
any of us to do unreasonable things, and I never knew him to lose his 
temper and become angry. We always knew when we had displeased 
him, but he kept quite calm, however much he was put out. 

“One day he sent me to another office with some papers, which had 
to be signed. He gave me particular instructions as to what I should 
say and do, and I was to be sure and write down the hour at which 
the papers were signed. 

“T took the packet and went to the office. There I saw the right 

_ person, and had everything done just as I was told. Then I put the 
papers back in their envelope, and hurried to our office as quickly as I 
could, ; 

“T went straight into my employer’s room and laid the papers on 
his desk. Glancing up at the clock, he said, ‘ You are back in good 

time, I hope everything is in order.’ Then he wrote something on a 
sheet, of paper. 

“ After looking at the papers, and saying they were quite correct, 
she asked at what hour they had been signed. ‘ About half-past two, 
sir, I replied. ; 

“ooking me full in the face he said, ‘ About half-past two; what 
do you mean? I don’t want to know about what hour they were signed. 
I. want to know the exact time.’ 

“T saw that I had not been careful to obey him on this point, and 
somewhat confused I replied, ‘I think, in fact I am sure, it was 
about ? 

“ Shaking his head, and looking much sterner than I had ever seen 
him before, when speaking to me, he said, ‘Thinking won’t do; show 
me the note you made at the time. I told you to write down the hour. 
Tt is very important, and much may afterwards depend on it.’ 

- «Then I had to confess that I forgot to do so, and could only speak 
_ from memory. I said that I was very sorry, and hoped that he would 
_ forgive me I would be more careful another time. ; \ 


f 
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“Boy, he said, ‘you must never again say to me, as an eycuse for 
not doing anything, “I forgot it.” When you say that, you are really 
telling me that you do not care enough for my business, to take the 
trouble to think about nothing else when you are doing it. Forgetting 
is a lazy, careless habit of mind, which you must cure if you wish to 
remain in this office.’ 

“That was all he said, but I saw that he meant every word of it, 
and I knew that I must remember everything I was told to do, or go. 
I was three years in the same office, and during the whole of that time 
I. did not again forget a single thing. 

“One day I had to look over the papers that I had taken to get 
signed, and I saw on the back, in my employer’s writing, ‘ Delivered to 
me by my clerk, William Jackson, duly signed, at ten minutes past 
- three’ He had made a note of the time of my return, so that he could 
use it if need be, in ease I had forgotten to write down the time. 

“Now,” said the merchant to his friend, “ you see that I remember, 
not because I have what is called a good memory, but because I make 
up my mind not to forget. I believe both young and old can remember 
a thing if they are determined to do so.” 


SHun Deway. 


One day an old farmer went into the nearest market town with some 
of the produce of his farm. When he had done all his business he 
stabled his horse at the inn, and went to see the great lawyer, who lived 
in one of the grandest houses in the town. He rang the bell and sent 
in word that he wished to see the lawyer on important business. 

On being shown into the room, he said, “ Now, sir, I have come to 
get your advice.” | 

“Yes,” answered the lawyer; “ what is the matter?” 

“That is for you to find out,” said the old man. “TI have come to 
ask you for advice, not to give it.” 


The lawyer had never before met so queer a client. No one was in - 


_ the habit of speaking so bluntly to him. He was rather amused than 
angry, and made up his mind to find out what the old man really wanted 
with him. So he asked: 

“ Have you a complaint to make against any one? ” 

“No,” said the farmer; “TI live at peace with all my neighbors.” 

“Perhaps you wish to recover a debt?” 

“No,” shouted the old man, “I owe no man; and if any one owes 
me anything, he gets time to pay it. They are honest people in the 
part I come from.” 

The lawyer asked several other questions, but without being able to 


discover why his strange client had called upon him. At length he — 
said that he was unable to give him any advice, as he did not seem to — 


be in any difficulty or trouble. 
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“Difficulty or trouble!” said the old man; “ that’s exactly what I 
amin. I come to ask you for advice — you, the greatest lawyer in the 
country, and you can do nothing to help me. That’s difficulty and 
trouble enough, I think. For a long time many of my friends and 
neighbors have been to see lawyers from time to time, and taken their 
advice about the conduct of their affairs. They say they have done 
well ever since. So when I came to market to-day I made up my mind 
to come to you and get advice; but as you have none to give me, I 
must go to some other man who understands my ease.” 

“You need not do that,” said the lawyer. “Now that you have 
explained, I understand your case thoroughly. Your neighbors have 
been receiving legal advice, and you do not wish to be considered less 
important than they.” 

“That’s it,” shouted the ‘man, delighted that he was understood at 
last. 

The lawyer gravely took a sheet of paper and a pen. Then he asked 
the man his name. 

- © John Brown,” was the answer. 

“ Occupation? ” 

“ What’s that?” he asked in amazement. 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“Oh, is that what occupation means?” he said. “I’m a farmer.” 

_ The lawyer wrote it all down, and added something which the farmer 
could not make out. Then folding the paper he gave it to the old man, 
who paid his fee and went out, delighted that he was now every bit as 
clever as his neighbors. — 

When he arrived home he found a number of his workpeople at his 
door talking to his wife. 

“ Ah, here comes John,” she eried, “ he will tell us what to do.” Then 
she explained to her husband that the hay was all cut and ready for 
carrying in, and the men wanted to know whether they should stop for 
the night, or work on till the fields were clear. The weather had been 
fine for many days and the sky had a settled appearance, so that there 
seemed no need of haste for fear of rain. 

The farmer thought a moment without coming to any decision. Sud- 
denly he remembered the lawyer’s advice, which he had in his pocket. 

“‘ This will decide it in a minute,” he cried, as he unfolded the paper. 
«‘T have here an opinion from one of our famous lawyers, and we will 
follow whatever advice he gives. Read it,” he said to his wife. “You 
are a better scholar than I.” 

His wife took the paper, and read aloud: 

“ John Brown, farmer. Do not put off till to-morrow what you can- 
do to-day.” 

“ A famous opinion,” cried the farmer with delight. “ Away to the 
fields, lads, and get the hay in.” 

The men went back and worked with a will. Through the long 
bright night they were kept busy loading the carts, till at length all the 
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fields were cleared. As the last load was driven i in, a few drops of rain 
began to fall, but there were no signs of a storm. 

During the night, however, a tempest of wind and rain burst over 
the valley, and when the farmer got up in the morning several of his 
fields were flooded. We can well imagine how thankful he was that he 
had not put off till to-morrow. Had he done so, he would have found, 
as so many have, that to-morrow is too late. 

“A famous piece of advice that was,” he remarked, as he walked 
back to the house, “‘ Do not put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day.’ If everybody acted on that plan, what a world of misery and 
disappointment would be saved. I will always do so for the future.” 

The farmer kept his word, and he found, as you will also find if you 


-_ 


try it, that his work was lighter, and that the world went smoother _ 


than it had ever done before. 


\ 
THE GIANT AND THE Dwakr. 

As on through life’s journey we go day by day, 

There are two whom we meet at each turn of the way, 

To help or to hinder, to bless or to ban, 

And the names of these two are, “I Can’t” and “I Can.” 


“T Can’t ” is a dwarf, a poor pale, puny imp; 
His eyes are half blind, and his walk is a limp. 
He stumbles and falls, or lies writhing with fear, 
Though dangers are distant, and succour is near. 


“T Can” is a giant; unbending he stands ; 
There is strength in his arms, and skill in his hands. 
He asks for no favors; he wants but a share, 
Where labor is honest, and wages are fair. 


“T Can’t” is a sluggard, too lazy to work; 
From duty he shrinks, every task he will shirk. 
No bread on his board, and no meal in his bag; 
His house is a ruin, his coat is a rag. 


“TI Can” is a worker; he tills the broad fields, 
And digs from the earth all the wealth which it yields. 
The hum of his spindles begins with the light, 
And the fires of his forges are blazing all night. . 


“I Can’t” is a coward, half-fainting with fright. 
At the first thought of peril he slinks out of sight; 
Skulks and hides till the noise of the battle is past, 
Or sells his best friends, and turns traitor at last. 
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“T Can” is a hero, the first in the field; 
Though others may falter, he never will yield ; 
He makes the long marches, he deals the last blow, 
His ks is the whirlwind that scatters the foe. 


How grandly and nobly he stands to his trust, 
When roused at the call of a cause that is fast] 
He weds his strong will to the valor of youth, 
And writes on his banner the watchword of Truth. 


Then up and be doing; the day is not long; 
Throw fear to the winds, be patient and strong; 
Stand fast in your place, act your part like a man, 
. And when duty calls, answer promptly, “I Can.” 


PERSEVERANCE. 


No great work is ever done in a hurry.—Bueton, 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. . 


It is easier to run fast for a minute than to grind along the dusty road for a 
day. How many people there are who, having done a piece of work, sit down 
‘with folded hands until the results of their labor begin to come in, before they 
start on something fresh. If perchance there are no results, or they fall short 
of their expectations, they are down-hearted, and when necessity compels them 
to begin work again, they set about it in a careless manner. It is not thus 
cane peuceene is won. We must persevere, for by perseverance alone is success 
possible. 


Knock AGAIN. 


One day a boy was sent by his father to another part of the town 
with a message, and told to wait for an answer. Off he went, and in 
a short time arrived at the house where his father’s friend lived. Then 
he lifted the knocker and gave a very loud knock. 

He waited a minute, and as no one came to the door, he knocked 
again, but to his surprise still no one came. As the letter required an 
answer, the boy did not know what to do. He could not, however, carry 
out his father’s wishes if there was no one in the house. 

Turning away from the door, the lad saw that an old man had been 
watching him from the other side of the street. Seeing him about to 
go away the man ealled out, “ Knock again, my boy! Knock again!” 

‘The lad at once went back to the door, and knocked again. This 
time the door was opened, he delivered his message, and received an 
answer. While waiting for it, he found that his first and second 
knocks had not been heard, as ‘the: servant was out in the garden at 
~ the back of the house, ; 


‘ 
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On his way home the boy again met the old man, who walked with 
him a little way. “It is a good thing,” he said, “that you knocked 
again. If you had not done so, your journey would have been wasted. 
I hope you won’t forget next time.” 


“Forget what?” asked the lad, who was not aware that he had — 


forgotten anything. 

“To knock again,” was the reply. “Most people often do forget, 
you know, and then they are sorry afterwards. They knock once or 
twice, and then they go away, as you were about to do. They do not 
think, or have not patience to go on knocking. 

“When I was a boy I wanted to be a joiner, for I was very fond 
of making things of wood. My father worked on a farm, and I began 
to help him when I was only twelve years old; I did my best, but I 
made up my mind to get work in a joiner’s shop as soon as possible. 

“T found out where there was one, and I went one day when I was 
in town and asked if the joiner wanted a boy. But there was no open- 
ing at the time, and I had to go on with the farm work. Every time 
that I was in town I called at the joiner’s shop, until the master got 
to know me. You see, I knocked, and bottonnat: and knocked eras in 
fact, I kept on knocking. 

¥ ‘When scarcely ‘a year had og away, and I had called as usual 
to ask if a boy was wanted, I was told that the master was waiting 
for me to call. He had an oueting now, and he was saving it for me. 
He said that a boy who was so persevering was sure to make a good 
workman. 


“T went home delighted, and on the following Monday I began wade 


as a joiner. I found it was one thing to play at making things, and 
_ another to work in a joiner’s shop, but I stuck to that post and re- 
mained in that place all my life. It now belongs to me and my son 


looks after the men, as I am too old to attend to the business. You 


won’t forget to knock again, will you?” said the old man, as he turned 
off at the next corner. 


Br Somesopy. 


“Well, my little man,” said a friend one day to a boy about ten 
years old. “what are you going to be?” 

<i don’t know yet,” said the lad, “but I’m going to - Somebody.” 

Twenty years passed away, and one day the friend, now an old man, 
came back to the village. He had spent many years in other parts of 
the country, and he wanted to see his old friends, and hear what had 
taken place during his absence. 

Among those whom he visited was old John Davis, the father of the 
boy who had said he meant to be somebody. “ How is William getting 
on?” he asked. “TI am afraid he has not been able to climb quite as 
high in the world as he expected.” 

“There you are wrong,” said the father. “He is working in the 
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iron-foundry and has got on very well. In fact, we never expected 
him to be as high in the world as he is.” 

“But you know, he said he was going to be somebody. I remember 
the words as if they had only been spoken yesterday. You may 
perhaps have forgotten them.” 

“No, I have not forgotten them,” was the reply, “neither has 
William. And his words have come true — he is somebody. u 

“T never heard of him,” said the old man. “ He is little more than 
a common workman, and there are tens of thousands of men in the land 
who are equal with him. How can you call that being somebody?” 

“Tf you go down to the works,” answered the father, “and ask about 
William Davis, the manager will tell you, as he told me the other day, 
that he is a good steady workman, who ean always be depended on to 
do his duty. You will find too that he is respected by his master and 
by every man in the place. 

“You will be told that his word is his bond, that he has never been 
known to do a mean act, or benefit himself at the expense of a fellow 
workman. He is sober, honest, and true to himself and to others.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, “I knew very well that your son would 
turn out an honest, hard-working man. That is all just as it should 
be. But he said he meant to be somebody, and as I said before, I 
don’t think he has climbed quite as high as he expected.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Davis, “ here’s William himeel? ; and you will hear 
what he tas to say about being somebody.” 

“Now, William,” said the old man, after they had shaken hands, 
“tell me what you meant when you said, twenty years ago, that you 
were going to be somebody. I thought you meant that you intended to 
be a great man, and do something to make people talk about, you.” 

“ That was your mistake, not mine,” said William, with a smile. “ It 
is a mistake that many people make. They seem to think that a man 
who is not famous is nobody. They forget that only a few can be 
famous, and that the greater number must always be unknown, eer: 
- to a small number of friends and acquaintances. 

“ But every man, who makes the best of himself, who does his duty 

before God and man, who avoids evil, and holds to that which is good 
and pare, is somebody. He fills a place in the world which no one else 
ean fill, and the world would be poorer if he was not in it.” 
, “You are right,” said the old man. “T did not think of that before. 
Yes, you are somebody, and if all our young folks would follow your 
example, what a blessing they would be to themselves and their 
country.” 

And so I say to every girl, and to every boy, who reads this book, 
make up your mind to be somebody. You can, if you will, and hough 
you may never be rich, or great, or famous, you may be a true woman 
or a true man, and that is somebody. 


o 
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Wuen My ‘SHIP Comss IN. 


_“ When my ship comes in,” runs the young man’s song, 
? “ What brave things shall I do, 
With the strength of my wealth and the joyous throng 
Of friends stout-hearted and true? ” 


He watches and waits, ’neath the storm and sun, 
By the shore of his life’s broad sea, 

And the days of his youth are quickly run, 
Yet never a sail spies he. 


i “My ship has gone down,” in soberer strain 
Sings the man, and to dut> turns; 
He forgets the ship in his toil and pain, 
And no longer his young hope burns. 


Yet again by the shore he stands, grown old, 
With the course of his years well spent, 

And gazing out on the deep — behold, ‘ 
A dim ship landward bent! 3 


. No banner she flies, no songs are borne 
From her decks as she nears the land; 

Silent, with sails all somber and torn 
She is safe at last by the strand. 


he And lo! to the man’s old age she has brought oe 
ae ; Not the treasure he thought to win, 
But honor, content, and love —life wrought; Nj 
A And he cries, “ Has my ship come in?” ne 


Prey ' Br Content. , 9 
ao aie I have learned, in whatever state I am, therewith to be content.—The Bible. 


trey I am glad a task to me is given, 
< To labor at day by day; 
i nh For it brings me health and strength and hope, , 
; ' : 4 And I cheerfully learn to say— nN 
“Head, you may think; and heart, you may feel; \ eS 
But hand, you shall work alway.’’—L. M. Alcott. a 


Be cheerful! Which will you do—smile, and make others happy, or be 
crabbed, and make every one around you miserable? The happiness you can 
“ie produce is wonderful if you show a smiling face and speak pleasant words. — 
ere There is no joy like that which springs from a kind act or pleasant deed, and 
Ml ( you may feel it at night when you rest, and at morning when you rise. ce ea 


‘Berrer THAN WEALTH. : ¥) 
- There was.once a poor shoemaker, who sat at his bench working hard ‘eae H 
from early morn till late at night. He was a cheerful old fellow, and — ee 


as he hammered and stitched, he sung snatches of songs he had learned 
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when a boy. His voice was strong and clear, and his singing could be 
heard far up the quiet street on which he lived. 

His neighbors often paused in their work to listen to him, but no 
one ever thought of finding fault with him for being so happy. Now 
a rich man had taken a house not far off, and the singing shoemaker 
was a great trouble to him. 

Karly every morning he was awakened from sleep by the song of the 
shoemaker, and he began to think how he could put a stop to the noise, 
as he called it. He could not forbid it, for every man has a right to 
do what he likes in his own house, so long as he does not break the law. 

At length he sent for the shoemaker, and said, “My good man, 
what do you think would be a fair price for your singing?” 


The shoemaker thought for a moment, and then answered that he’ 


believed it would be about as much as a day’s wage because it made his 
work so easy for him. : 

“How much is that?” asked the merchant. 

“Taking one week with another,” answered the shoemaker, “I earn 
about a dollar and a quarter a day.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, “your singing disturbs me very much, 
and I want you to stop. If you will keep quiet I will give you a 
month’s wages before you leave the house.” 

_ The shoemaker gladly agreed to these terms, and the money was paid. 

As he walked home he thought how rich he was. Never before had he 
carried so large a sum of money. When he came to his workshop he sat 
down to finish a shoe he was mending, but he could do nothing for 
thinking of the money. Over and over again he counted the dollars 
'.to make sure he had not lost one. 

At night when he went to bed he put the money under his pillow, 
lest some one might steal it. All night long he lay tossing about half 
awake, and when he got up in the morning he felt very tired. 

He sat down to work as usual; but he did not do much. Time passed 
very slowly, and when evening came, the shoe he was mending was 


'- only half done. He spent another wretched night, and got up in the 
'. morning feeling quite sick. He would have liked to sing, but he had 


been paid to kéep quiet, and it would never do to break his bargain. 
That night the shoemaker hurried to the merchant’s house. “ Sir,” 
he said, “I have brought the money back to you. It has taken away 
my peace of mind, and now I can neither work nor sleep.” So saying 
he threw the money down on the table and dashed out of the house. 
As the merchant picked up the money, he heard a voice in the street 
singing — ; 
A fresh and merry heart 
4 Is better far than wealth, 


ce and he knew that the shoemaker was happy again. 
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Tur PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 


One day a Pin and a Needle lay side by side in a work-box. The 
lady to whom they belonged had gone out for a walk, and they had 
nothing to do. For some time they lay looking at each other in silence; 
but they soon became tired of this. Then for want of something to 
do they began to quarrel, just like many other idle folk. 

The Pin was the first to speak. He said, “ Well, Miss Needle, I 
should like to know what you are good for.” 

The Needle took no notice of this rude remark; but fixed her eye 
on a piece of red cloth lying near. The Pin waited for a minute or 
two for an answer, but getting no reply he spoke again. “I wonder 
how you expect to get through the world without a head.” ; 

This was too much for the Needle, and she answered sharply, “‘ What 
is the use of your head, if you have no eye?” 

“What is the use of an eye,” asked the Pin, “if there is always 
something in it?” | % 

“That is not the question,” said the Needle, “I am more active and 
ean go through more work than you can.” 

“Yes, perhaps you can,” said the Pin; “but you will not live long, 
because you always have a stitch in your side.” 

The Pin thought that he had said something very clever, and laughed 
long and loud. The Needle, however, saw nothing funny in what had 
been said, and with an angry look told the Pin that he was a poor 
crooked thing. 4 

“And you are so proud that you can’t bend without breaking your 
back,” said the Pin. 

“T’ll pull your head off if you insult me,” cried the Needle. 

“Be careful,” answered the Pin; “you must remember that your 
life hangs on a single thread.” 

Just then a little girl came into the room with a piece of work in 
her hand. She went to the workbox and took out the Needle. She then 
threaded it and began to sew. But she had not put in many stitches 
when she broke the eye of the Needle. It was of no use now, so she 
threw it under the grate and tried to find another. But there was not 
one in the box. ; 

She was anxious to finish her sewing before her mother came back 
from her walk, and not knowing any better she took up the Pin and 


aren, 


tied the thread round the head. Then she tried to sew. She could not 
pull the Pin through the cloth. Again and again she tried, till at — 


length the head came off and she threw the Pin under the grate beside 


the broken Needle. 

“ Hello!” said the Needle, “ you here too?” 

“Yes,” answered the Pin sadly, “we have nothing to fight about 
now. We are companions in misfortune, so let us be friends.” 

“All right,” said the Needle. “Now we see how foolish we were, 
we are sorry for it when it is too late.” 

“Yes,” said the Pin, “ we should not have been so discontented. We 


” 
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each have our uses. A Pin will not do instead of a Needle, any more 
than a Needle can be used instead of a Pin.” 

“ How like we are to many boys and girls, and men and women, who 
grumble and quarrel over the good things they have until they lose 
them, and never find out their mistake till they are thrown into the 
dust lke us!” 

At that moment the servant came into the room to tidy up the fire- 
place. She swept the Pin and the Needle away, and they were heard 
of no more. 


DISCONTENT. 


Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped in the pleasant weather. 


A robin who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near this buttercup, 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so smart and tall; 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills around her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttereups must always be 

The same old tiresome color, 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. 


“Dear robin,” said this sad young flower, 
“Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me, 
Some day when you are flying?” 


. “You silly thing!” the robin said, 
“T think you must be erazy; 
T’d rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 


£6 You’re nicer in your own bright gown, 
The little children love you. 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


oe 
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“Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places, 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 


“Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing, 
That God wished. for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing.” 


Honesty. 
An honest'man’s the noblest work of God.— Pope. 


Think truly —and thy thoughts 
hall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly —and each word of thine. 
Shall prove a fruitful seed; 
Live truly — and thy life shall be, 
A great and noble creed. 


The honest boy is upright in all his words and actions. He is not so mean 


~ as to impose upon any one by a falsehood. He never speaks ill or slanders any 


one. He is above practising a cheat in word or deed. Truth he values mere 
mri money and neither bribes nor threats can ever make him depart from it. 


HoneEsSTY IS THE BEST Pace’ 


Two boys, named Richard and William, attended the same market 


every day, where they had stands, on which they displayed their goods 
for sale. Richard sold fruit, and William was a dealer in fish. 

One day a gentleman passing through the market stopped at Richard’s 
stand. “ Ah,” said he, “that is a fine large melon. I think I will buy 
it. It appears to be fully ripe. How mneh do you ask for it, my boy?” 

“That melon is the last I have, sir, and though it looks very fair, it 
is not perfectly sound. Look,” he continued, turning over the melon, 


' “at this bad spot. I am afraid it would not please you.” 


“T’m sorry for that,” said the gentleman, “ as I cannot take it. Had 


it been as good as it looks I should have been very glad to have bought 


it from you. May I ask if you always point out the faults of your 
fruit to customers? ” 


“Yes, sir,” said Richard, “because I think it would be dishonest ta 


sell bad fruit for good.” 
“You are right, my boy,” was the reply, “and though your plan 


may cause you to lose a sale now and again, it certainly will not lose 
you a customer.” 


Passing along to William’s stand, the gentleman said, “ You have somé 


_ very fine-looking oysters, my boy; are they fresh?” 


“Yes, sir,” said William, “they were fresh this morning.” The 
gentleman bought a few dozen, and then left the market. 
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After he had gone, William turned to Richard, and said, “ What a 
foolish fellow you were to show the gentleman that spot in the melon. 
tf you had held your tongue, you might have had a good price for it. 
Now you may have to throw it away for your pains. 

“You saw those oysters I sold him,’: continued William. - “He 
bought them for fresh ones, and paid the same price as if they had 
only come in this morning. I don’t suppose he can tell the difference, 
and I am the gainer by selling them.” 

“You must do as you please,” said Richard; “I will neither tell a 
lie, nor act one, if I do not sell a single article. More than that, I 
beli¢ve I shall be richer in the end, as I am sure that I have gained 
a customer, and you can only blame yourself if you have lost one.” 

On the following day the gentleman visited the market again, and 
bought some fruit at Richard’s stand. He also stopped for a few 
minutes, talking pleasantly with the lad about his work. 

This continued for some time, the gentleman being one of Richard’s 
best customers. He was always perfectly satisfied to take any fruit 
which the lad gave him, knowing that it would be sound and good. 

William found that though he had. sold his oysters, and thereby made 
a little money, he had certainly lost a customer, for the gentleman never 
again went near him, nor spent a penny at his stand. 


RicHarb’s TRIAL. 

“QO mother!” cried Richard Holmes, when he came in from school 
one afternoon, “the teacher is going to give two prizes-in each class 
for the two best papers. The winner of the first prize, if a boy, can 
have ‘Robinson Crusoe’ or a football. If a girl is first, she can have 
* Little Women,’ or a work-box.” 

“ And what have you to write about?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, anything we like,” said Richard. “The teacher thought it 


_. was better to allow us to choose our own subjects. He said that the 
work must be entirely our own, though we may read about it and ask 


questions, before we begin to write.” 
“Have you any chance of winning the prize?” asked Mrs Holmes. 
“T have a good chance,” replied ee “Why, I can write a 
better paper than any boy in my class.” 
“Then I hope you will try. Begin in good time and do your Boer. 


"and if you do not get the prize, you will be all the better for making 


the attempt.” 

The papers were to be ready in three weeks. This allowed all the 
scholars plenty of time to do their best. Even if they decided on a 
subject about which they knew little, they could read it up and master it. 

Richard had made up his mind to win the prize, and he‘spent a good 
deal of his time wondering which he should choose, the book or the 
ball. He would have liked both, but that was out of the question. 
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“T think I shall choose the book,” he said one day to his mother 
“You see, I can keep the book all my life, and it will have my name 
inside and tell how I won it. Now the ball would soon be Be up, and 
then I should have nothing to show that I had won a prize.” 


“T think you are right,” said his mother. “A book can be read 


again and again, and if you take care of it you can keep it a long time. 
We shall all be proud of it, because you have won it.” 

Time passed on, and though Richard talked so much about the prize, 
he said nothing about the paper. His mother never spoke of it, for 
she thought that it was better to let him have his own way, whatever 
was the result. 

“The papers must be given in to-morrow,” said the teacher one day. 
“Then, on Monday, I shall tell you the winner’s name. Do not forget 
to put only a number at the head of the paper. Then write your name 
on a slip, put it in an envelope, and write your number outside. Hand 
in the envelope with your work. 

Richard hurried home as fast as he could, and as soon as tea was 
over, went straight to his bedroom. The papers must be given in to- 
morrow, and he had not written a single word. Nay, though he had 
decided to choose the book, he had not chosen the subject of his paper. 

He felt very foolish, and in vain tried to think of something that 
he could write about, without reading any book. There was not time 
for that now. There was only time to write the paper. 

Looking in his drawer his eye fell on a book about animals, and 
opening it he saw a description of the ostrich. Without thinking of 
what he was doing, he laid the book before him and began to write. 

“The ostrich is the largest bird in the world. .From the ground to 
the top of its head it often measures as much as eight feet. It has a 
long neck, a small head, and a very sharp bill. 

“The wings of the ostrich are short, and of no use for flying; but its 
legs are long and strong, and it is thus enabled to run at a pace far 
exceeding that of a horse. 

“From the very earliest times ostriches have been hunted for the sake 
of the beautiful feathers in their wings. 

“Though the speed of the bird is very great, its curious habit of 
running in circles, enables a skilful hunter mounted on a horse to 
capture it. 


“ When brought to bay the ostrich defends itself by kicking, and the | 


only way to escape the terrible claws with which each of the two toes 
on either foot are armed, is'to lie down flat on the ground. 

“There are now large ostrich farms in Cape Colony and the sur- 
rounding country. Once a year the owner of the farm comes with his 
native servants, and euts off the tail and wing feathers of the birds 
with scissors. The plumes are then packed up and sent to Cape Town, 
or to one of the ports on the coast, from which they are shipped to all 
parts of the world.” 


_ He had just finished when he heard some one coming upstairs. In- 
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stantly he slipped the book into the drawer, just as his mother entered 
the room. 

“Go on with your work,” she said, “I won’t disturb you. I only 
— in as I was passing the door. I did not know that you were 

ere,’ 

“T have finished my paper,” said Richard, with a forced smile. 
“T am just going to fasten it up and come down.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” was the reply; “I was afraid that you had 
forgotten all about it. I hope you will win the prize.” 

When Richard heard these words, the wrong thing that he had done 
flashed across his mind. How he wished he had not told his mother 
that the paper was written! But for that he would have torn it up 
and said nothing. 

He passed a miserable night, and scarcely closed his eyes in sleep. 
Again and again some one seemed to say to him, “ Richard Holmes, 
you’re a cheat; Richard Holmes, you’re a cheat.” 

The next morning he was sitting alone in his room when his mother 
again came in. As soon as he saw her he burst into tears. Then he 
told her the whole story. “ And the paper,” she said, “where is the 
paper?” 

“T burnt it, mother,” he sobbed out. “I could not hand it in and 
act such a wicked lie.” 

“That was right,” she said. “ Now I know that you are really sorry, 
and I do not think that you will ever do such a thing again.” And he 
never did. 


Hastts. 


Habit is, as it were, a second nature.—Oicero. 


Habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.—Dryden, 


, Habits are soon assumed; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive—Cowper. . 


We form our characters slowly. Neither a bad nor a good habit can be 
*formed in a day, for a habit, like a great cable, is made up of many little strands, 
all united and twisted together. A habit of lying is not formed until there have 
been many falsehoods uttered. A habit of politeness is the result of many 
separate acts of courtesy and kindness. The best way to secure ourselves 
against bad habits is to form good ones. The heart, like rich soil, will not 
haar ec and unfruitful. It must yield something. What shall the harvest 
e ?— Simonds. 


Waar Ars Hasits? 

A boy, who had gone away to sea when he was quite young, did not 
come back home until he had grown to be a man. He had found work 
in another part of the world, and had remained away for many years. 

At length he wished to see his old home again, but when he met his 
friends not one of them knew him. He had changed so much that 
even his mother did not know him for her son. 

Vou. V—6 
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Of course every one believed him, when he said that he was Johp © 


Wilson, and his old parents made him welcome, though somehow they 
could not at once see their boy in the bronzed and bearded man. 

While they were sitting round the fire talking, the son happened 
to see a bit of paper lying on the rug. Without a word he quietly 
picked it up and put it into the fire, and sat down again. 

At once his mother’s eyes sparkled, and she cried out, “ Now I know 
it is our John; he never could bear to see anything lying about. He 
always picked up anything that was on the floor, and either put it away 
or burned it.” 

This was a very simple thing for the young man to do, but before 
he left home he had done it so often that he had formed the habit. 
Somehow he could not help being tidy and putting things straight, no 
matter where he was. 

Now this is what we call a habit, and every one has a number of 
habits, by which they are known. We cannot live in the world with- 
out them. We form them without knowing it, and often they form 
of themselves. 

Habits are the things that we do often, that we keep doing, that we 
seem to do without any effort, and that we even do against our will. 

So you see that habits are very important things, and should not be 
left to chance. For there are good habits and bad habits, and we are 
just what our habits make us. 


If we begin in good time, before we have formed heal habits, we can 


just as easily form good ones, and then we shall never have to fight 


against our own evil ways. If once bad habits are formed, they often | 


stick through life, and cause much sorrow and suffering. 

How are good habits formed? There is only one way. Always do 
right, no matter whether it is pleasant to do so or not; then the habit 
will grow, and you will find it easy. But if you only do what you 
wish, you are sure to fall into bad habits. 

If you do not care whether you are late or not, you will seldom be 
in time. If you neglect your work, you will become lazy. If you 
do not care about being neat, you will become untidy. If you are not 
particular about speaking the truth, you will be untruthful. 

Little by little these habits will grow until you are their slave, and 


they will force you to obey them. Using bad words is one of the 


worst habits in the world. It is so easy to learn, and so hard to get 
rid of. 

Begin to do right now, and then it will be easy to do right always. 
Don’t give bad habits a chance to creep in. Decide once for all that 
you will be free to do right, and that you will never be the slaves of 
bad habits. 


Use Your Evss. 


You have read in an earlier volume the story of the two boys who 
went out for a walk one afternoon. When they came back, one of them 
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had a good deal to say about the things he had seen. The other did 
nothing but grumble. He said that there was nothing worth looking at. 

Now both of these boys had eyes, but only one choy made a good. 
use of them. He walked about with his eyes wide open. He not only 
saw everything around him, but he also thought about it. Seeing made 
him wiser, and thinking made him observe, and turn what he saw to 
good account. 

We look on the boy, who.saw and yet did not see, as a thoughtless, 
careless person; but are we any better in this respect? How many of 
us walk through life in the same blind fashion? How many of us are 
as ore as bats are said to be, and seem to see nothing beyond our own 
noses 

The world is full of beauty, which thousands of persons never 
know anything about, and yet they see it every day of their lives. 
Like Peter Bell in Wordsworth’s poem, a primrose is nothing to them 
but a yellow flower. 

_ The changing colors of the sky, the growth of plants, and the curious 
ways and habits of animals, are of no interest to them, and never 
awaken a thought of wonder or admiration in their minds. 

Men who can see, who look ‘and notice, often discover things which 
have long been hidden from the rest of the world. Yet the things 
which set them thinking have been by others, to whom they meant 
nothing. 

A rock or a stone has more than once led to the discovery of a gold 
or silver mine. The sight of some movement in one machine has caused 
men to go away and construct one still better. 

When Columbus saw strange plants, which had been cast up by the 
waves on the eastern shores of the Atlantic ocean, he knew that there 
must be an unknown land on the western side, to which he at length 


found the way, and so discovered the New World. 


~ 


One night over three hundred years ago the Marquis of Worcester 
was sitting before a fire on which a kettle of water was boiling. He 


‘saw the steam rush out of the spout and from under the lid, and as he 


thought about what he had seen he came to understand the power of 
steam. Then he set to work to try and make some use of the “ giant in 
the kettle.” He made many experiments, carefully watching the result 
of each, and after a time he constructed a machine for raising water. 
This was the first steam pump. A hundred years later a little boy was 
led to the discovery of the great power of steam by watching the 
bobbing lid of a tea-kettle. His name was James Watt, and he is, 
famous as the improver of the steam-engine. 

But you may say that these results follow more from the action of 
the mind, than from the use of the eyes. That is true, but the eyes 
eannot be used in the best way unless the mind works with them. The 
things which only pass before the eyes, and never reach the mind, 
do not benefit those who see them. 

It ig only by using the mind and thinking about the things that we 
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see, that we are able to understand the meaning and use of anything. 
We can never benefit by looking at a thing we do not understand, if 
we are content to remain in ignorance of its purpose or use. 

Therefore it is our duty to go about with our eyes open, and our 
minds ready to inquire into the why and wherefore of everything we 
see. Then the knowledge we gain can be used to improve ourselves 
and to benefit others. \ 


Don’t You SEE? 


The boy who at the corner stands, 

With open mouth and listless air, 

Who in his pockets thrusts his hands, 

And shows no signs of thought or care; 

Who idly dreams, who rarely works, 

Who needful tasks or duty shirks, 

Though kind in manner he may be, 

There’s much that’s lacking—don’t you see? 


The boy who will neglect his book 

For noisy game of bat and bail, 

For gun and dog, or rod and hook, 

Or for a dance — for one or all— , 
Will find he’s made a grand mistake. 
Can games the place of knowledge take? 
When on the top round he would be, 
He’ll find he’s lacking — don’t you see? 


, 


The girl who at the window waits 

With idle hands and dreamy look, 

Who by her actions says she hates 

The household work of maid or cook; 

Who lets her mother work away 

While she indulges in her play; 

Howe’er refined that girl may be, 

There’s much that’s lacking—don’t you see? 


The girls whose lessons always show 
No earnest work, no careful thought, 

' Who fails in what she ought to know 
When skilful test of work is brought, 
That girl will fail to win the prize — 
Will fail while earnest workers rise; 

A grand suecess she’ll never be, ; 
There’s too much lacking — don’t you seet 
‘ 
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When one would build a house to stand, 
He builds upon the solid rock. 
He takes the best at his command, 
He piles the granite, block on block. 
No soft, shale rock shall have a place 
In inner or in outer face. 
Well-tested rock shall polished be 
For lasting structure — don’t you see? 


Build thou for time —on solid rock, 

Give thought and care, build broad and deep. 

Then tempest wild with rudest shock 

Shall harmlessly around thee sweep. 

With knowledge gained, and purpose grand, 

The ills of life thou canst command. 
‘From all their power thou shalt be free, 

Thy power the greater — don’t you see? 

—J. M. Morse, 


TRUTH. 


Oh, -what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive !— Sir Walter Scott, 


Dare to..be.true, nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two ‘thereby.— George Herbert. 


A liar hath need of a good memory, or he will be sure to contradict at one 
time what he said at another. But truth is always able to take care of itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware. Whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. When a man has once 
lost his good name for truthfulness, nothing will then serve his turn — neither 
truth nor falsehood. 


SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

A lie is anything said or done to deceive. The person to whom it 
,is said or done may not be deceived by it, but this does not make the 
- guilt of the attempt any less. A man, who tries to pick a pocket and 
fails, is certainly as much a thief as if he had succeeded. 

A direct falsehood is one way of lying, but it is not the only way. 
He who says one thing and means another is a liar. He who shuffles and 
gives a wrong impression is a liar. He who keeps back part of the 
truth when he ought to tell the whole is a liar. : 

You may think a lie, as well as speak a lie. When you wish to 
deceive another, you think a lie. When you say what is not true in 
order to deceive, you tell a lie. When you do anything to deceive or 
mislead, you act a lie. 

Suppose a stranger should ask you to show him the road. If you 
said to yourself, “ Now I will put him wrong,” that would be to think 
alie. If you told him to turn to the right, when pee knew his way lay 
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to the left, that would be to speak a lie. If you did not speak at all, 
but pointed in the wrong direction, that would be to act a lie. 

Lying is often a coward’s way out of a difficulty. He has done 
something wrong, or does not wish to face some unpleasant truth, and 
so he tells a lie, hoping to escape from an awkward position. 

But a lie told to hide a fault, only makes the fault worse. Any one 
may make a mistake and may even fall into sin, but the sooner the 
mistake or the sin is acknowledged, the sooner will matters be put 
right again. 

Lies are often told to deceive persons in buying and selling. They 
are told for gain. Persons say that things are what they are not, to . 
get better prices for their goods. This is not only lying, but it is also 
cheating, and is really a form of stealing. | 

If you obtain ten cents from me for an article only worth five, by 
telling me a lie or in some way deceiving me, then you have really 
stolen five cents, which you have no right to. That is to say, you have 
cheated me out of five cents. 

You may complain if I eall you a liar and a thief, and object to such 
hard names. And you would be angry if you were said to be no better 
than a pickpocket or a housebreaker. Still the fact remains, you have 
obtained money by telling a lie, and therefore you are a cheat, and a 
cheat is not an honest man or woman. 


A deaf and dumb boy was once asked, “ What is truth?” He replied 7 


by making a straight line. 
He was then asked, “ What is a lie?” For an answer he made a 
\ zigzag line. 

Could he have been nearer the mark? The truth is as straight as 
an arrow. It turns neither to the right nor to the left. Lying is 
crooked, and you never know where the end will be. 

How careful then should we be not to trifle with truth! To tell a lie, 
even in jest, may be the first step in the zigzag path. Avoid false- 
hood in every form as you would a deadly sickness. Never, never be 
afraid to speak the truth. 


\ 


Wao Dp Ir. , | 


One fine morning in May, a boy named Edward, while on his way 
to school, stopped for a short time to watch a company of soldiers. 
being Crilled. He had forgotten the time until the striking of a chureh 
clock reminded him that he would be late for school. 

Running as fast as he could he appeared before his teacher very 
much out of breath, and several minutes behind time. On being asked 
to give a reason for his lateness Edward said — : 

“Tt is entirely my own fault, sir. I stopped on my way to school 
to watch some soldiers, and forgot all about the time. I am very - 
sorry, sir, and will try not to be late again.” 

“Though I am glad that you have told me the truth,” said the 

_ teacher, “as you have broken a rule I must give you a bad mark.” 
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At the same time the teacher felt pleased at the truthful manner in 
which Edward had answered his question. 

Some days afterward, Edward happened to be alone in the school- 
room just before afternoon lessons, when he saw that, an inkstand had 
been upset, and the ink spilled over one of the copy-books, which had 
been placed ready to be given out when the boys were in their places. 

The teacher was annoyed when he saw the mischief that had been 
done, and he closely questioned the boys to find out how it had hap- 
pened. 

“T didn’t do it,” said one. 

“Nor I,” eried another. 

“T was never near,” said a third. 

“Who was first in school?” asked the teacher. 

“T was,” replied Edward, “but I did not do it. The inkstand was 
upset when I came in.” 

The teacher did not know what to think. He knew that he had been 
the last to leave the schoolroom before dinner, and that Edward was 
the first who entered it after dinner. Everything pointed to him as 
the guilty one. 

“From appearances,” said the teacher, turning to Edward, “it cer- 
tainly seems as if you had done the mischief; but you say that you did 
not, and I believe you. ‘Perhaps we shall find out who did it by-and-by.” 

About half-an-hour afterward the teacher saw two bright eyes peep- 
ing out from under his desk. By a quick movement he caught in his 
hands a squirrel that had come in through the open window. 

Holding up the frightened captive, the teacher said, “ Here is the 
fellow that upset the inkstand. Look at his feet, they are black with 
ink. I thought that Edward would not tell me a lie.” 

Edward was glad that his good name for truth-telling had not sut- 
- fered harm, even when appearances were against him. Nor did the 
teacher forget to point out to the children that, while one who speaks 
_the truth is always believed, a person who tells lies is scarcely believed 
, even when he does speak the truth. 


Wuart vo Br. 


Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 

The liar’s a coward and slave, boys; 
Though clever at ruses, 
And sharp at excuses, 

He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 


Whatever you are, be frank, boys! 

’Tis better than money and rank, boys: 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 

Be open, above-board, and frank, boys. 
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Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys: 
The man gentle in mien, 
Words, and temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 


But whatever you are, be true, boys! 
Be visible through and through, boys: 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “ greening” and “ cramming,” 
In fun and in earnest, be true, boys! 


Never Pur Orr. 
A stitch in time saves nine.— Proverb. 


Whene’er a task is set to you, 
Don’t idly sit and view it; 
Nor be content to wish it done :— 
Begin at once and do it. ry 


“Too late, too late!’’ who has not said? 
The mail is closed,— the train is gone,— 
The time has fled,— the debt not paid,— 
The aid not sought,— the work not done, 
Neglect makes up life’s weary freight, 
And then we cry, ‘ Too late, too late !"—J. Weston. 


My father taught me never to play till my work was finished, and never to 
spend money till I earned it. If I had but half-an-hour’s work to do in a day, 
I must do that the first thing, and that in half-an-hour; and after this I was 
allowed to play, and I could then play with much more pleasure than if I had 
the thought of an unfinished task before my mind. I early formed the habit 
of doing everything at its time, and it soon became perfectly easy to do so. It is 
to this I owe my prosperity. 


Two TaLKs WitTH MYSELF. ‘ 


When I Was a Boy.— What a trouble it is to learn lessons! Here 
have I one, two, three whole columns of words, with meanings, to get 
by heart. I wish words had no meanings. I am sure it is quite enough 
to be able to spell them and pronounce them. 

Well, I suppose I must begin to learn them. P-r-i-s pris, o-n on, 
prison, a place in which people are shut up or confined. Why could 
they not say school at once. That is a prison, I am sure. 

What comes next? P-u-n pun, i-s-h ish, punish, m-e-n-t ment, 
punishment. J know the meaning of that word without looking at the 
book. Everybody I know is so fond of using it that I hear it oftener 
than I like. 

Oh, this ugly lesson! I shall never be able to learn it all. E-n en, 
j-o-y, joy, ‘enjoy, m-e-n-t ment, enjoyment, any form of pleasure. I 
know what that means too. It is swinging on gates, blowing bubbles, 
flying kites, rolling hoops, and eating candy and fruit. 

Now I think of it, I believe that Richard Davis, one of my school- 
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mates, said, that he never enjoyed anything more than a book. How 
any one can get pleasure out of a book I don’t know! I suppose they 
eall it pleasure, but it must be a very sad kind of pleasure. 

Read, read, read! I hate reading. I wish I had lived long ago 
when nobody, scarcely anybody, could read. The girls and the boys 
must have had a good time when there were no schools, and no books, 
and no teachers. 

I think teacher said there is a place somewhere, but I don’t remem- 
ber where, in Africa or Asia, or somewhere else, where no one can 
read or write. I’ll find out all about the place, and when I am a man 
Tl go there. 

I wonder what the teacher will say if I don’t learn this lesson. I 
wish I could find a good excuse, but I have used every one I could 
think of, and there are none left. I wonder how long our present 
teacher is going to stay at our school. If he would only leave, I could 
make all my excuses do over again. He knows them all as well as I 
do, but a new teacher would not know them. 

I should not like to be a teacher. It must be awful to have to do 
nothing but work among books. I think I should go mad. If I hate 
the sight of a book now, how much more should I hate one if I had to 
get my living by using books? Fancy having to learn these lines: 


All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


I wonder what I shall do when Iam aman. This I do know, I shall 
never open a book. I won’t have a single book in my house. I have 
had enough of books to last me a lifetime. It is cruel to make children 


read so much. 
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Let me see, I like riding. So when I am a man I will have a horse, 
a black one — no, it shall be a gray, with a long tail; I will ride it up 
and down the street all day long. Oh dear, I wish I was a man now! 


Now I Am a Man.— When I was a boy I wished I was a man, and 
now that I am a man I wish I was a boy. If I could be a boy again 
I would not be as foolish as I once was. Now I have to pay very 
dearly for my folly. But it serves me right. 

When I was a boy I hated books. I took more pains to avoid my 
lessons than ever I did to learn them. What a lot of excuses I made! 
The teacher said he was sick of them, and no wonder. I wish they_ 
had made me sick enough not to use them. 

What a dunce I was! I could not read, or spell, or write, or 
sum, as well as the youngest boy in my class. I seemed to do nothing 
well, but make excuses, and even they failed me at last. I was always 
late at school, always at the foot of the class, and I had to stay in every 
day after the others had gone home. 

My teacher was one of the best friends a boy could have had, but 
I did not think so then. I looked upon him as an enemy who wished 
to rob me of all my pleasures. What a lot of patience he had with 
me, and how sorry he was when he was forced to punish me! It was 
not his fault certainly that I am such an ignorant man. 

My father often spoke to me’ about my idle ways. “Do, my son, 
learn your lessons,” he used to say. “If you do not turn over a new 
leaf, you will be fit for nothing when you grow up to be a man.” 

“Do give your mind to your books,’ my dear mother used to say with 
tears in her eyes. Again and again she said that all my friends would 
be ashamed of me if I did not do better. 

I was sorry when my parents died, but I am thankful that they are 
not here to see what a wasted life I have spent. They were kind to me 
to the last, and treated me far better than I deserved. 

Now there was Richard Davis, who was so fond of books that he 
even read them out of school; look at him now. He learned more out 
of school than I did in. school. Yet he was fond of play too, and 
enjoyed a good game as much as I did. 

Now he isone of the chief men in the town, and is respected by every- 
body. If he had not taken pity on me, I should have had to starve or 
beg. He gave me a job in his workshop, when no one else would have 
anything to do with me. 

They all said that an ignorant man who had been too idle to learn 
a trade, was of no use to anybody, and they sent me away to break 
stones or run errands, and to pick up a trifle where I could. 

Yes, I wish I was a boy again. Oh how hard I would work, and how 
careful I would be to learn my lessons! But that I can never be. I 
can only go on to the end, reaping the fruits of idleness, and thinking 
of the wasted hours of youth. 
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Time ENovuczH. 


Two little squirrels out in the sun — 

One gathered nuts, the other had none. 
“Time enough yet,” his constant refrain, 
“Summer is ouly just on the wane.” 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate, 

He roused hin at last, but he roused him too late. 
Down fell the snow from a pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


: Two little boys in a school-room were placed, 
One always perfect, the other disgraced. 
“Time enough yet for learning,” he said, 
“T will climb by-and-by, from the foot to the head.” 


Listen, my friends: their locks are turned gray, 

One, as a merchant, sitteth to-day; : 
The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the, poorhouse, and idles his days, as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day, 
One is at work, the other at play, 
Living uncared for, dying unknown, 

The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 


THRirt AND TEMPERANCE. 


Take care of the cents, and the dollars will take care of themselyes.— 


Spend not, nor spare too much; be this thy care; 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare. 

He that spends more may want, and so complain, 
But he spends best that spares to spend again. 


To be in debt is often half-way to being dishonest. Run up no bills, but deal 
on ready-money principles. Be thankful the age has gone by when credit was 
the rule, and cash payment the exception. Every one should try to spend less 
than he earns. Remember that 5 cents saved each day amounts to nearly $20.00 
in a year.—Davidson, 


Economy is a habit, and is to be learned, as other habits are learned, by 
practicing it. Thrift and temperance are very nearly allied, each is helpful to 
the other; and when we think of the enormaus waste caused by intemperance 
there can be little doubt that if the people were more temperate and thrifty, 
trade and the profitable employment of the people would be very greatly 


increased. 


‘ 


Save WuiteE You Can. 

Tt is often said of girls and boys that they can not keep money, it 
burns a hole in their pockets. This means that they no sooner get 
money than they spend it, and, as is often the case, on things they do 


not need. 
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A rich merchant used to say, that it is much easier to make money 
than to keep it. Most people will agree with this remark, for, while 
nearly every one can earn money, there are only some who keep a part 
of what they receive. 

Keeping or saving money is a habit, every child can learn it, and 
it should be learned as soon as possible. There is a pleasure in 
spending money, and like many other pleasures it grows on those who 
give way to it. 

There are several reasons why it is wiser to save money than to 
spend all we get. 

The first reason is, to provide for old age. The second reason is, 
to provide for times of sickness. And the third reason is, to provide 
for times when we are out of work. 

These three reasons are really one reason in three forms. It may be 
stated thus—we should save money to provide for the times when 
we cannot earn money on account of old age, sickness, or want of work. 

Now none of us ean be sure that we shall not be in this position. 
We may have plenty of work for years, and then there may come a 
time of bad trade, and we may be out of work for months, or only able 
to get work for a day or two now and then. 

When that time comes, those who have spent their money as they 
‘earned it, will be unable to buy food and clothing, or even pay rent, 
and be obliged to get help from others, or have to seek relief from the 
poor-house. In such cases there is often much suffering, and many per- 
sons die every year from starvation. 

Then again, however healthy we may be now, we cannot tell when 
we may be sick or injured, and be unable to work. We may be laid up 
at any moment from a cold or an accident. Or we may take an illness 
from some other person. 

When we are sick, wo need more money than when we are well. We 
require better food, medicine, and a doctor. Sickness is therefore a 
‘time when money goes faster than usual. And those who have not . 
saved money while in health, have not-the same chance of recovery as 
those who have. They are unable to get the things they need. 

It is very sad when old age finds a person penniless. Old people 
have often to break up their homes, and go to live with their friends. 
In many eases they have nowhere to go but the poor-house. 

To help persons to save money, there are banks in all parts of the 
land. Five-cent banks will take as small a sum as five cents. 

If you have not begun to save, do so with the first money you get. 
Do not waste a cent in things that you do not need, and in time you 
- will have a sum of money to help you, and provide for your needs when 
you cannot work. Remember that one cent saved is one cent gained. 
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BEVERAGES. 


No creature could live any length of time without drink. Plants 
drink nothing but water.’ They find it in the ground after a shower 
of rain, and their tiny root mouths take it in drop by drop. 

Birds drink water, and this is the drink of all other animals. Men 
and women could not live if they could not get pure cold water, and 
they would be healthier, happier, and richer if they never drank any- 
thing else. But they have learned to make many drinks, some of which 
are very hurtful, and often cause sickness and death. Among these 
harmful drinks are cider, beer, wine, and spirits. 

Men take the fresh wholesome juice of apples, and allow it to fer- 
ment, and thus make a drink called cider. They take barley, soak and 
partly rot it, then mash it, and let the sweet juice ferment, and so make 
beer. They take the sweet juice of grapes, and by a similar process 
turn it into wine. 

The fresh juice of apples, barley, or grapes is very good, and will 
not harm any one. But when these juices are allowed to ferment, the 
sugar which is in them is changed into a substance called alcohol. 
This, the doctors tell us, is a poison. 

When people drink cider, beer, wine, or spirits, the aleohol makes 
the drinkers giddy and light-headed, and if they take much they are 
unable to walk straight, and often become quite helpless. When we 
see people in this state, we say they are tipsy or drunk. The proper 
way to speak of such persons, however, is to say that they are, more 
or less, poisoned by the alcohol they have taken. If only a small 
quantity of cider, beer, wine, or spirits is taken, a person gets very 
little poison, and so does not show its effects; but when there is a large 
quantity taken, the effects of the alcohol are more noticeable. 

There is, however, another danger in alcohol, even more terrible‘than 
poison. It causes an unhealthy craving in the body for more, and so 
those who use alcohol are often led to drink to excess. They seem to 
be unable to control their desire for strong drink, and they go on 
drinking, a little more and a little more, till at last they become drunk- 
ards, ruined in mind, body, and business. 

Drinks which contain alcohol do not make people strong, there is no 
_ food substance in them, and doctors tell us that they do not add any 
warmth to the body. When a man is in training for a race he never 
drinks beer or spirits; and when men have to do any very hard work 
they do it easier, quicker, and better if they drink nothing but water. 

What a pity it is that so much money should be spent, and so many 
people ruined, in drinking these liquors which do no one any good, 
and injure almost every one who takes them! A healthy person should 
never use any of these drinks. Pure water and milk are far better, 
for there is no alcohol in‘them to do you harm. 

All girls and boys wish to grow up strong and healthy. Let them, 
therefore, be sure never to drink anything containing aleohol. The best 
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way to do this is to make up your mind neither to touch, taste, nor 
handle cider,’ beer, wine, nor spirits, for “at last it biteth like a 
serpent.” 


Evin SPEAKING: 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.— The Bible. 


Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.— Shakespeare. 


Worps Cannot Be RECALLED. 


A lady visited St. Philip Neri on one occasion, accusing herself of 
being a slanderer. 

“Do you frequently fall into this fault?” he inquired. 

“Yes, very often,” replied the penitent. 

“My dear child,” said Philip, “ your fault is great, but the merey 
of God is greater. I now bid you do as follows: Go to the nearest 
market and purchase a chicken just killed and covered with feathers; 
then walk to a certain distance, plucking the bird as you go. Your 
walk finished, you return to me.” 

The woman did as directed, and returned, anxious to know the mean- 
ing of so singular an injunction. 

“You have been very faithful to the first part of my orders,” said 
Philip; “ now. do the second part, and you will be cured. Retrace your 
steps, pass through all the places you have traversed, and gather up one 
by one all the feathers you have scattered.” 

“But,” said the woman, “T east the feathers carelessly away, and the 
wind carried them in all directions.” 

“Well, my child,” replied Philip, “so it is with your words of 
slander. Like the feathers which the wind has seattered, they have been 
wafted in many directions: call them back now if you can. Go, and 
sin no more.” 


Morau CovuraGE. 


Fear always springs from ignorance.—R. W. Emerson, 


Fear nurses up a dange 
And resolution kills it at the binth = Mallet. 


“Marcu Straicut Up to It.” 


I hope there are not many boys who were born to such a heritage 
of fear as I was. I do not mean fear in the sense of lack of physical 
_cdurage, but a fear of nameless unknown things — a dread of the dark, 
a feeling that something awful will start out-upon you from behind 
some door, or out of some corner, or that a einer hand will grasp 
yours legs as you run up stairs in the dark. 
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If any such read this, they will be glad to know how I was cured, 
and the story I have to tell will show also the power and influence of 
a piece of poetry and the value of storing the mind with the right kind 
of reading. 

It was my mother who helped me. Two of the earliest pieces of 
poetry she set me to learn by heart were the story of “The Fakenham 
Ghost ” and “ The Story of the Sign Post,” and the conquest of my fear 
began in this way: I was between nine and ten years old; it was 
Sunday afternoon; I had been sent on a long journey from one country 
village to another in a solitary part of the lovely County of Kent, 
England. My errand was to carry some comforts to a sick friend of 
my parents. 

It was a beautiful day, but its beauty was eclipsed for me by the 
knowledge that I could not get home before dark, and parts of that 
lonely road in the gloaming, even with some one with me, were full 
of terrors. To travel it in the dark, and alone, filled me with a name- 
_less, haunting fear of something unknown. 

When the day was just declining I started on my return journey. 
The night fell before I reached that part of the road which I most 
dreaded. It ran for about two miles between a sandbank on one side 
and one of those high hedges, so characteristic of Kentish scenery, on 
the other. Out of this hedge grew great gnarled and knotted oaks. 
In the darkness these took all sorts of shapes to my excited imagination, 
and, like Henry in the poem of The Sign Post: 

Again in thickest darkness plung’d 
I groped my way to find 


And now I thought I spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 


In gyal white it upward rose, . 
cloak and mantle bare, 
And held its naked arms across 
To catch me by the hair. 


But I remembered the rest of the poem. I recalled that Harry, 
' 


Calling all his courage up, 
Straight to the goblin went, 

And eager through the dismal gloom, 
His piercing eyes he bent. 

I remembered also the lesson which he learned when he found that 

what he feared was nothing but a sign post after all 
And well, thought he, one thing I’ve learned, 
Nor soon shall I forget, 
Whatever frightens me again, 
To march straight up to it. 

I followed the example of the hero of the little poem, and then and 
there began a struggle which ended in partial victory, for, of course, 
my fears did not vanish forever at once. 

But I had learned another lesson from the story of Henry, and from 
many subsequent experiences, which has stood me in good stead for 
many long years, and that is, never to shirk a difficulty,.but always to 
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“March straight _up-to-it.” Often one sees trouble ahead, feels he is 
in a tight place, and is tempted to get around it rather than to face it, 
thus making the difficulty all the greater in the end. How much smaller 
the trouble grows the nearer you approach it, and how much more 


rasily it is overcome if you “ March straight up to it!” 
— CHARLES WELSH. 


Maxims AND Proverss WortH REMEMBERING. 


A light heart. lives.long. 

Never accuse others to excuse yourself. 

Order is heaven’s first law. 

A place for everything, and everything in its place. 
Well begun is half done. 

He who does his best does well. 

Good health is better than wealth. 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

True worth is being, not seeming. 

Being good is the mother of doing good. 

Keep good company and you shall be of the number, 
Fine manners are the mantle of fine minds. 
Politeness is the outward garment of good will. 
The right will come out right. 

Reverence the truth, love, and God. 

The tongue of the just is as choice silver. 
Kind_words are the music of the world. 

Bad manners are a species of bad morals. 
What a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. 

A person good at making exeuses is seldom good for anything else 
The child is father to the man. 

Live always in the presence of a true man. 
The wrong will end in loss. 

Charity thinketh no evil. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

They that touch filth will be defiled. 

Write injuries in dust; kindness in marble. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

A good name is better than a good face, 
Haste makes waste. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
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A stitch in time saves nine. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. 
Before honor is humility. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Patience is the key of content. 

Be not wise in your own conceit. 

Habit is ten times nature. 

Pride goeth before destruction. 

A hale cobbler is better than a sick king. 
Deeds are greater than words. 

Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
A still tongue makes a wise head. 

Little things please little minds. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 
Experience is a dear school. 

Speak not, rather than speak ill. 

Think twice before you speak. 

A falsehood is like pebbles in the mouth. 
Cheerful ]ooks made every dish a feast. 
The best law is the golden rule. 


Somzt Worps oF THE WISE. 


All true work is sacred; for in all true work, were it but true hand- 
labor, there is something of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven.— CARLYLE. 


Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two golden 
hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for 
they are gone forever.— Horace MANN. 


There is nothing in the universe that I fear, except that I shall not 
know all my duty, or shall fail to do it—Mary Lyon. 


Habit is a cable. We weave a thread for it each day, and it becomes 
so strong that we cannot break it— Horace MANN. 


Of our very faulis we make ourselves a ladder, if only we tread them 
under our feet.— Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


All things come round to him who will but wait.— LonGFELLow. 
The night is darkest before the morn.— CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Good actions ennoble us, and we are sons of our own deeds.— 
CERVANTES. 
Vou. V.— 7 
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To err is human; to forgive divine.— Pops. 
He that spits against the wind, spits in his own face.— ITALIAN. 


Without courage there cannot be truth, and without truth there cau 
be no other virtue.— ANON. , 


Look up and not down, look forward and not back, look out and not 
in, and lend a hand.— E. E. Hate. 


I would rather be beaten in the right than succeed in the wrong.— 
James A, GARFIELD. 


I would rather be right than President Henry Cuay. 


It is a small thing to die, but a great thing to be depraved.— Horacz 
MANN. 


Borrow neither time nor money of your neighbor: both are of equal 
value.—QUARLES. 


A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; a beautiful behavior 
is better than a beautiful form. It is the finest of the fine arts— 
Bacon. 


Nothing is politically right that is morally wrong.— O’Connor. 


The man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder.— 
CARLYLE. 


To live in hearts we leave behind us is not to die—ANON. 


A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.— 
PROVERBS. 


Give money if thou canst; if not, give a kind and gentle word.— 
ANON. 


They are never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts.— 
Sir Pururp Sipney. 


Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes necessity.— St. AUGUSTINE. 
It is well to think well; it is divine to act well—Horace MANN. — 


I fear that man most who fears God least. 


—— 
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Love instruction; it is the bread of the mind. 


Honor honorable people, respect the rights of all and do not bend 
the knee to anyone. 


Do not hate or offend anyone, do not revenge yourself, but defend 
your rights and resist tyranny. 


Observe and reflect, so as to know the truth. 


Do not believe that he who despises other nations and desires to 
wage war against them is a good patriot. War is a remnant of bar- 
barism. Fight only in defense of your own country. 


Help to bring about the day when all men and all peoples shall live 
fraternally together in peace and prosperity JAPANESE Maxims. 


ON MANNERS. 


BY 


Mrs. THropore W. Birney. 
Founder of the National Congress of Mothers. 


. manners that it is amazing, in a world where success is such 
an idol, that greater attention is not paid to training the 
young in this very important branch of education. 

Genuine courtesy, thoughtfulness, consideration for others, are, 
usually the result of what is termed good breeding and are most 
effective when practiced unconsciously or as a matter of course. 

It is quite true that children are apt to reflect their parents both in 
principles and actions, and they acquire by example nothing so easily 
as good or bad manners. There are a few resolutions which parents 
should repeat each day, and one of them is this: “If I wish my 
children to be thoughtful and considerate of me and polite to others 
I must be thoughtful and considerate of them and polite to all with 
whom I come in contact.” In no other phase of home life is example 
more potent. 

In the simple matter of requests, how few people there are, com- 
paratively, who throw any graciousness into their manner of asking 
favors of children. For instance, a group of women were engaged in 
preparations for a lawn fete for the benefit of some charity; the dress 
of one of them had become disarranged in her arduous efforts in 
decorating a booth, whereupon she turned to the woman nearest her, 


| is so much to be gained through the exercise of good 


From “ Childhood.” Copyright by F. A. Stokes Co. By permission of author 
and publisher. 
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saying with a very pleasant smile: “Mrs. Blank, I’m so sorry to 
trouble you, but have you a pin and will you please fasten this ripped 
place for me?” A moment later she called out in a peremptory tone to 
a small boy who was having a grand time with a lot of other youngsters 
on an adjacent lawn, “ Johnnie, come here this minute.” Very reluc- 
tantly the little fellow sidled up to her, when she continued, “ Go 
straight up to the house and get that ball of twine on my writing desk. 
Now, don’t dilly-dally; I need it right away.” 

“But, mamma,” Johnnie protested, “it’s so far to the house, and I’ve 
been six times already this morning, can’t you wait until we come back 
from lunch?” 

“ Certainly not; go this instant, or I will tell your father not to take 
you to the football game on Saturday.” 

Another mother, on a similar occasion: “ Henry, dear, mamma is so 
sorry to take you away from your game, you seem to be having such 
a nice time, but I cannot hang these beautiful Japanese lanterns until 
I have more twine. Will you please help us out?” adding with a 
smile, “ Let me see; there are twelve lanterns and only this tiny scrap 
of string.” 

Off went Harry at a run to do his mother’s bidding, and if his 
childish mind could have expressed in words what he felt it would 
have been something after this fashion: “I’m a great boy to help 
people; my mother tells me all the time she does not know what she 
would do without me. She’s so sweet, I don’t care if I have been to 
the house six times; those lanterns have to be hung, and I’m the fellow 
to get the string.” This is no self-glorification; he is simply expand- 
ing under the influence of recognition and affection; he is glowing with 
the joy of service; he is but feeling as we all do in an atmosphere | 


appreciation. Contrast: his state of mind with that of Johnnie, » o 


performed his errand with rebellion in his heart and heaviness in his 
footsteps. 

It is the hundred and one small courtesies that add to daily life its 
sweetness and charm. It is not enough to be merely polite; children 
should see graciousness as well in, the manners of those about them. 
To the mother who realizes that her home is lacking in this essential 
T would say: Do not be discouraged; begin to-day, and try the effect 
of extreme courtesy in your own conduct. If there are members in 
the household older than yourself, make your consideration toward 
them so marked that it cannot fail to impress the children. Always 
offer them the most comfortable chair in the room; ask them if the light 
is agreeable, etc., ete. If you have been negligent in such matters, 
you will have to overdo in the beginning in order quickly to establish a 
standard for the children. 

An easy and effective method of teaching children good manners is 
for mamma to play with them; sometimes they are all little girls; and 
mamma, >f course, without being priggish, tries to be just such a little 


girl as she wculd like her little girls to be. Sometimes they are all 
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ladies, and the little girls in long skirts visit back and forth with 
mamma, lunch with her, have afternoon tea and thus acquire niceties 
of speech and manner which could hardly be given through precept. 

The first requisite of good manners is self-forgetfulness. I have 
seen people whose social opportunities had been extremely limited, 
appear to better advantage than those who had been accustomed to 
the usages of polite society all their lives, simply because they had no 
desire to outshine or impress other people, were good listeners and 
observant enough not to commit a breach of manners. 

Politeness in the home should be a matter of course, and equally a 
matter of course, should be appreciation. A pleasant sense of obliga- 
tion should pervade all the household. If Kate has taken a little of 
her allowance to purchase flowers for the dining table or sitting-room, 
it is well for mamma to say before all the family: “ Kate, your flowers 
are beautiful; it is very sweet of you to give all of us the benefit of 
some of your pin money.” This will bring a little glow of satisfaction 
to Kate’s heart and will be suggestive to the other children. 

I recently heard a party of six or seven women commenting on the 
lack of manners among children. It was the experience of each that 
their friendly salutations to the children of their acquaintance were 
either ignored entirely or received but scant recognition. One woman 
said: “TI try to be charitable in my judgments of all children, but I 
must confess there are some who rather repel than attract me. Many 
appear so indifferent that my heart always goes out to two little girls 
whom I frequently meet and who always give me a-smile and bright 
greeting.” 

It is usually a lack of training that makes children habitually negli- 
gent in this direction, though we must always bear with the shy, timid 
child or the dreamy, absent-minded one, whose thoughts may be far 
away even while she looks at you. ~ 

The shy and self-conscious child is at a serious disadvantage, for he 
is often too timid to do the thing he knows is proper. Such a child 


‘should be frequently praised, and opportunities afforded him to express 


himself in play and word and action. 

One mother secured immediate and happy results in several directions 
by losing no chance to praise judiciously the manners of those about 
her. For example, she said to the children: 

“Whom do you think I met this morning? Little Thelma D ; 
and what a dear little girl she is; she always gives me such a pleasant 
smile and bow, I really enjoy meeting her. I hope you always speak 
to mamma’s friends as pleasantly as she does to me.” It is quite true 
that grown people are very often remiss in the matter of speaking to 
children. I once heard an old gentleman express enthusiastic admira- 
tion for a friend of mine, closing his remarks by saying, “ Even when 
she was a little girl she never passed me on the street without a pleasant 
bow.” When I told my friend of this she laughed heartily and said 
her reward had came after many years; she said her bows were received 
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with such indifference that at first it required some courage to continue 
them. After a time, however, it became such a matter of course to her 
to bow pleasantly to him that she never stopped to consider his manner 
of response. a 

This is the great secret of the best manners. It is the being polite 
as a matter of course; nowhere does habit stand one in better stead. 

Almost all affectation, save that which has its origin in a species of 
nervousness, arises from a desire to impress people in one way or 
another, and children should be carefully guarded against this demoral- 
izing tendency. It is one thing to desire the approval and affection of 
those about us; it is quite another to assume various affected poses in 
an effort to obtain them. 

When children are urged to be polite and thoughtful, the primary 
motive should be the simple one — because it is right; secondly, because 
it makes others happy and comfortable as well as themselves, and lastly, 
because only through the exercise of true courtesy can they win love 
an} friendship. .. . 


! 


GOOD BREEDING. 


BY 


Amy Euiza TANNER. 
Professor of Philosophy in Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


because our feelings are opposed to our duty or our reason, 
and it could be in large part transferred to a wider sphere, if 
we had been properly trained in small matters. 

It is pitiable to find a child of ten or eleven years constantly dis- 
ciplined for slight discourtesies, for indiscriminate eating at meals and 
between meals, and for cruelty to weak things. His moral struggles 
at this age should come in the resistance of temptation to active wrong- 
doing. Such a condition is usually the fault of the parent, who 
neglected these matters when the child was little. From the very be- 
ginning of life, only courteous tones, gestures, and acts should surround 
the child, and be expected of him, as a matter of course. Good breed- 
ing, which includes all the lesser moralities, should be so habitual as to 


fet struggle between right and wrong occurs in most of us 


be unconscious. Then a child can turn his attention entirely to the more » 


serious moral questions that each of us must some time decide. 
In the decision of these questions, a child’s greatest safeguard, espe- 
cially between ten and eighteen years of age, lies in cluse friendship 


From “The Child, his thinking, feeling, doing.” © Copyright Rand, McNally & 
Co. By permission. 
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with some older person, parent, teacher or friend. Such a friendship 
brings about naturally the free discussion of serious moral problems 
and allows a child to receive with an open mind the opinions of his 
elders. Both for the prevention and the correction of evil tendencies 
such a relation is of the greatest value. Parents should, therefore, 
make every effort to retain the confidence of their children, and teachers 
should consider the securing of that confidence as important as their 
class teachings. 

The influence of good books, music, and pictures must not be omitted, 
although probably they have not as much influence upon most of us as 
our friendships. All these means, it must be understood, are but sub- 
sidiary to the great end of developing high ideals and noble ambitions 
in the child by precept and example. A morality that is merely habit- 
ual is better than none, but is only the basis of a morality that is shaped 
and modeled by the power of a living, glorious devotion to the highest 
aims. The parent or the teacher who can by any means inspire a child 
with a love of the good, the beautiful, and the true, with the ability to 
see them in the lives about him, and with a willingness to sacrifice him- 
self for their attainment in however humble a form, has done the 
utmost that one human being ean do for another. 


TEACHABLE ETHICS. 


BY 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN. 


Mrs. Gilman is. a well-known writer and lecturer on ethics, economics, and 
sociology, and has specially identified herself with the labor question and the 
advance of women, 


EW truth is seen by new brains. As the organ we think with 
grows from age to age, we are able to think farther and 
deeper; but, if the growing brain is especially injured in any 
one department in early youth, it will not grow as fast in that 

one line. As a general rule—a rule with rare exceptions— we do 
thus injure the baby brain in the line of ethical thought and action. In 
other sciences we teach what we know, when we teach at all, and prac- 
tice fairly; but, in teaching a child ethics, we do not give even what we 
have of knowledge, and our practice with him and the practice we 
demand from him are not at all in accordance with our true views. 
One glaring instance is the habit of lying to children. A woman 
who would not lie to a grown friend will lie freely to her own child. 


From “Concerning Children.” Copyright, Small, Maynard & Co. By per- 
mission. 
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A man who would not be unjust to his brother or a stranger will be 
unjust to his little son. The common courtesy given any adult is not 
given to the child. That delicate consideration for another’s feelings, 
which is part of our common practice among friends, is lacking in our 
dealings with children. From the treatment they receive, children can- 
not learn any rational and consistent scheme of ethics. Their healthy 
little brains make early inference from the conduct of their elders, and 
incite behavior on the same plan; but they speedily find that these are 
poor rules, for they do not work both ways. The conduct we seek to 
enforce from them does not accord with our conduct, nor form any 
consistent whole by itself. It is not based on any simple group of 
_ principles which a child can understand, but rests very largely on the 
personal equation and the minor variations of circumstance. 

Take lying again as an instance. 1. We lie to the child. He dis- 
covers it. No evil is apparently resultant. 2. He accuses us of it, 
and we punish him for impertinence. 3. He lies to us, and meets severe 
#enalties. 4. We accuse him of it, rightly or wrongly, and are not 
punished for impertinence. 5. He observes us lie to the visitor in the 
way of politeness with no evil result. 6. He lies to the visitor less 
skilfully, and is again made to suffer. 7. He lies to his more ignorant 
juniors, and nothing happens. 8. Meanwhile, if he receives any defi- 


nite ethical instruction on the subject, he is probably told that God 


hates a Rar, that to le is a sin. 

The elastic human brain can and does accommodate itself to this 
confusion, and grows up to repeat complacently the whole performance 
without any consciousness of inconsistency; but progress in ethics is 
hardly to be looked for under such eonditions. It is pathetic to see this 
waste of power in each generation. We are born with the gentler and 
kinder impulses bred by long social interrelation. We have ever 
broader and subtler brains; but our good impulses are checked, 
twisted, tangled, weighed down with many artificial restrictions, and 
our restless questionings and suggestions are snubbed or neglected. A 
child is temptingly open to instruction in ethics. His primitive mental 
attitude recognizes the importance of the main principles as strongly 
as the early savage did. His simple and guarded life makes it easy 
for us to supply profuse and continvous illustrations of the working 
of these principles and his strong, keen feelings enable us to impress 
with lasting power the relative rightness and wrongness of different 
lines of action. 

Yet this beautiful opportunity is not only neglected, but the fresh 
mind and its eager powers are blurred, confused, discouraged, by our 
senseless treatment. Our lack of knowledge does not excuse it. Our 
lingering religious restriction does not excuse it. We know something 
of ethies, and practice something, but treat the child as if he were a 
lower instead of a higher being. Surely, we can reduce our ethical 
knowledge into some simple and teachable shape, and take the same 
pains to teach this noblest, this most indispensable of sciences that we 
take to teach music or dancing. Physics is the science of molecular 
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relation — how things work in relation to other things. Ethics is the 
seience of social relation — how people work in relation to other peo- 
ple. To the individual there is no ethics but of self-development and 
reproduction. The lonely animal’s behavior goes no farther. But 
gregarious animals have to relate their behavior to one another—a 
more complex problem; and in our intricate co-relation there is so wide 
a field of inter-relative behavior that its working principles and laws 
form a science. 

However complex our ultimate acts, they are open to classification, 
and resolve themselves into certain general principles which long since 
were recognized and named. Liberty, justice, love — we all know these 
and others, and can promptly square a given act by some familiar 
principle. The sense of justice develops very early, and may be used 
as a basis for a large range of conduct. “To play fair” can be early 
taught. “That isn’t fair!” is one of a child’s earliest perceptions. 
“ When I want to go somewhere, you say I’m too little; and, when I 
ery, you say I’m too big! It isn’t fair!” protests the child. 

In training a child in the preception and practice of justice, we 
should always remember that the standard must suit the child’s mind, 
not ours. What to our longer, wider sweep of vision seems quite just, 
to him may seem bitterly unjust; and, if we punish a child in a way 
that seems to him unjust, he is unjustly punished. So the instructor 
in ethics must have an extended knowledge of the child’s point of 
view —that of children in general and of the child being instructed 
in particular, and the illustrations measured accordingly. It ought to 
be unnecessary to remark that no more passion should be used in 
teaching ethics than in teaching arithmetic. The child will make mis- 
takes, of course. We know that beforehand, and can largely provide 
for them. It is for us to arrange his successive problems so that they 
-are not too rapid or too difficult, and to be no more impatient or dis- 

pleased at a natural slip in this line of development than in any other. 

Unhappily, it is just here that we almost always err. The child’s 
slowly accumulating perceptions and increasing accuracy of expression 
“are not only confused by our erroneous teaching, but greatly shocked 
and jarred by our manner, our evident excitement in cases of conduct 
which we call “ matters of right and wrong.” All conduct is right or 
wrong. A difference in praise or blame belongs to relative excellence 
of intention or of performance; but the formation of a delicate and 

-aceurate conscience is sadly interfered with by our violent feelings. It 

is this which renders ethical action so sensitive and morbid. Where in 
other lines we act calmly, according to our knowledge, or, if we err, 
ealmly rectify the error, in ethics we are nervous, vacillating, unduly 
elated or depressed, because our early teachings in this field were so 
overweighted with intense feeling. 

Self-control is one of the first essentials in the practice of ethics — 
which is to say, in living. Self-control can be taught a child by gently 
graduated exercises, so that he shall come calmly into his first kingdom, 
and exercise this normal human power without self-consciousness. We' 
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do nothing actively to develop this power. We simply punish the 
lack of it when that lack happens to be disagreeable to us. <A child 
who has “tantrums,” for instance — those helpless, prostrate passions 
of screaming and kicking — is treated variously during the attack; but 
nothing is done during the placid interval to cultivate the desired power 
of control. Self-control is involved in all conscious acts. Therefore, 
it should not be hard to so arrange and relate those acts as to steadily 
develop the habit. 

Games in varying degree require further exertion of self-control, 
and games are the child’s daily lessons. The natural ethical sense of 
humanity is strongly and early shown in our games. It is a joy to us 
to learn “the rules” and play according to them, or to a maturer 
student to grasp the principles and work them out; and our quick 
condemnation of the poor player or the careless player, and our rage 
at him who “does not play fair,” show how naturally we incline to 
“right conduct. Life is a large game, with so many rules that it is very 
hard to learn by them; but its principles can be taught to the youngest. 
When we rightly understand those principles, we can leave off many 
arbitrary rules, and greatly simplify the game. The recognition of the 
rights of others is justice, and comes easily to the child. The gen- 
erosity which goes beyond justice is also natural to the child in some 
degree, and open to easy culture. It should, however, always rest on 
its natural precursor, justice; and the child be led on to generosity 
gradually, and by the visible example of the higher pleasure involvéd. 

To divide the fruit evenly is the first step. To show that you enjoy 
giving up your share, that you take pleasure in his pleasure, and then, 
when this act is imitated, to show such delight and gratitude as shall 
make the baby mind feel your satisfaction — that is a slow but simple 
process. We usually neglect the foundation of justice, and then find 
it hard to teach loving-kindness to the young mind. Demands on the 
child’s personal surrender and generosity should be made very gradu- 
ally, and always with a clearly visible cause. Where any dawning ~ 
faculty is overstrained in youth, it is hard and slow to re-establish the 
growth. 


A NOBLE LIFE. 


BY 


JoHann Wo.uFcane Von GOETHE. 
Translated by Mrs. T. H. Hurley. 


** Wouldst ope a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances towards the past; J 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 
What each day needs, that shalt thou ask; 
Each day will set its proper task. 
Give others’ work just share of praise; 
Not of thine own the merits raise, 
Beware no fellow man thou hate: 
And so in God’s hand leave thy fate.” 


THE MEANING OF MANNERS AND GOOD 
BREEDING. 


BY 
Mrs. Joun G. (Mary ELIZABETH) BLAKE, 


Mrs. Blake has contributed for many years to the leading magazines, and 
her pen has always been employed in helping to make better boys and girls and 
better men and women. Her poetry has gained for her an international repu- 
tation, and her books of travel are vivid and picturesque. 


more or less revolt against the authority of elders, especially 

when it concerns that vague something known as Good Breed- 

ing, with its rules and regulations depriving one of so many 
innocent pleasures. Why should one be forced to keep his elbows off 
the table when they so readily rest upon it; or wait until a speaker 
finishes, before breaking in with a better suggestion; or give up a 
comfortable seat and interesting book when an older person enters 
the room? Why should such minor matters as cleanliness, or a cheer- 
ful face, or a yielding of the best place to another be demanded, when 
it is so much simpler to go comfortably dirty, to growl out one’s 
anger, or to push directly in front? Or wherefore take the trouble to 
hunt for what somebody else has lost, to offer the largest piece of 
cake and the finest apple, to give up the first reading of the new 
magazine? What does one get in return except, perhaps, the mocking 
laughter of comrades, or the indifference of those he has been trying 
to please. What good is it, always to do the hardest thing, and then 
_to have only one’s labor for one’s pains? 

In the golden time of childhood this is apt to be one of the clouds 
in an otherwise bright horizon. There is so much of manners and de- 
portment; there is so often, “You must!” or “You must not !” 
‘guarding the doors of apparently rightful adventure, that a spirit of 
rebellion is aroused. Only for a certain sense of justice in the youth- 
ful mind — for which it is not often given credit — the situation would 
be lost. But it feels, without knowing why, that a subject so much 
insisted on must be important, and it submits. As youth advances it 
is easier to understand the situation. For a very young person can 
see in his own ease the difference between the stranger whose quiet 
voice greets him courteously, whose ease of manners puts him also at 
ease, and who lends an appearance of interest to him and his affairs 
and the other stranger who frankly ignores all these. It is not possible 
to resist the charm of that sympathetic attention which is characteristic 
of what we call the gentleman or gentlewoman. It is easy then to 
transfer his feelings to others, and recognize what the sweetness and 
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Pp ROBABLY no boy or girl has ever reached maturity without 
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kindliness of habitual courtesy adds to daily life. And comprehending 
what pleasure a bright face, a kindly pend or a swift impulse of 
helpfulness awakens in the minds of one’s associates, he understands 
the emphasis laid upon their acquirement and no longer regards them 
as trivial. 

A little farther on, when he realizes that instead of being senseless 
conventions, most good manners are but the outer forms by which real 
respect, sympathy, and unselfishness assert themselves, he will know 
that the cultivation of such attributes is worth much more trouble than 
he has ever given it. For it-makes a title of nobility the world over 
and no circumstance of creed, or position, can keep him from winning it. 

Some upright natures, by reason of their very sincerity, are repelled 
by a dread of affectation from adopting habits which have not been 
natural to them. But when one stops to reflect how many acts and 
expressions have been adopted by society, outside their literal sense, 
to make intercourse easier between mankind, even the most violently 
conscientious scruples must be appeased. It is like the “My Dear 
Sir ” at the opening of a letter, or the “ Sincerely Yours” at its close. 
The letter may neither be addressed to, or written by a real friend, but 
custom has, so to speak, decreed the forms, and they are taken without 
violating truth. So in the other accepted usages, only a certain slight 
knowledge of ordinary rules is taken for granted in repeating them. 
And very often it will be found that they have no less honesty or more 
pretence than the brutal disregard for other persons’ feelings which is 
hidden sometimes under the title of “ frankness,” but which is as vulgar 
and coarse as a knock-down blow in conducting an argument. 

The young man who elevates and refines his nature by considering 
noble aims and high ideals, will learn that good breeding springs from 
within, and he is apt to make few mistakes as to good manners. He 
will never need to read the columns of the Sunday paper to find 
whether or no he should assist a woman, or offer his place to age and 
misfortune, or give up the end seat of a car rather than force others to 
stumble over him. As to which fork he is to use first at a formal 
dinner, or whether he will eat asparagus from his fingers, good’ sense — 
which is also a large part of good breeding, will teach him by the use 
of his eyes, if he knows no other ruling. The simplest and most 
obvious 'method is usually the most correct. 

Nor will the young woman of thoughtful habits, who looks for the 
best in those about her, and tries to return it, need to be told that not 
all the spurious etiquette in the world can make vanity, pretentions, a 
foul tongue, or an unkind judgment, anything but vulgarity. 

At its best, good breeding has the same traits everywhere. Generosity 
distinguishes it, and leniency toward weakness; dignity and self respect 
regarding ene’s own position, and kindliness in judging that of others. 
Sir Philip Sydney, offering to the dying soldier the cup of cold water 
that was to quench his own mortal thirst, and Napoleon yielding the 
narrow path to the burdened washerwoman both showed their right to 
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be considered gentlemen, although one descended from generations ‘of ' 
nobility, and the other was son of a Corsican peasant. The final test 
to apply to its genuineness is whether it springs from the old command 
of Christ “ and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

At its best again, it is the flower and perfume of moral loveliness. 
It adds a grace to life that is like virtue. Indeed it is virtue, for it 
is a development of gentleness, self-denial, and brotherly feeling. Its 
substitute, of fashionable etiquette, may sometimes deceive and be taken 
for the original, as a whiff from a chemist’s bottle on the sidewalk of 
a city street, may counterfeit the violet or the rose. But its falseness is 
soon detected. The genuine quality is so beautiful an addition to char- 
acter, that it merits the most careful and lovingest training. For once 
well rooted it withstands all the changes of time and of fortune. 


MANNER AND ONE’S PERSONALITY. 


BY 


Cauvin Dinu Wisson, D. D. 


Dr. Calvin D. Wilson is a Presbyterian clergyman who has written some 
acceptable books for youth, such as “The Story of the Cid’ and ‘‘ The Story 
of Don Quixote.” He also contributes to the magazines and newspapers. 


HE writer, once sat in the breakfast-room of a village hotel, 
where there were but half-a-dozen people at the tables, so that 
whatever took place was readily observed. From the door next 
the bar-room presently drifted in a wisp or wraith of a man, 


- accompanied by a whiff of alcohol. As soon as he entered, an angry 


~ 


look indicated that he had recognized at the tables one or more persons 


‘with whom he was out of joint. A snarl curled the right side of his 


mouth; his right hand and right leg jerked; his nerves were evi- 
dently in a bad way; he slid to the farthest tables from the objects of 
his dislike, slipped into a chair, and bent over a newspaper, attempt- 
ing an expression of disdain. Our curiosity was awakened and we 
noted the situation. He had effeminate hands, a small head, and an 
untrimmed mustache one-fourth as large as his small face; the face 
was almost ghastly in color and emaciation; the whole picture was one 
of weakness, with a general look of commonness, and without a trace 


of distinction. We observed several persons smile, and when those who 
appeared to be the objects of his dislike walked past him he pretended 


to he deeply absorbed. It was evident that this frail, insignificant man 
was trying to “cut” someone. We smiled at the pitiful spectacle, and 
mentally commented on how impossible it is for disdain to be otherwise 


From “Making the Most of Ourselves.” Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Chicago. By permission. : 
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than absurd, unless accompanied by impressiveness of physique, or 
facial strength, or great vitality and nervous force. 

There came to the door, once upon a time a Syrian, who was clad in 
the flowing robes of his country; he was of vast bulk, with a really 
great face in size, feature, and expression ; he had large, glowing, dark 
eyes; his bearing had the ease, grandeur and dignity that we are accus- 
tomed to associate, in our imaginations, with Arab sheiks; he was 
entirely graceful; he was finely molded in every limb; his voice was 
deep and flowing as a river; he had what, for us, would be excess of 
manner, but it suited his physique perfectly; altogether he was the most 
impressive human being we ever saw. Now, a physique like that could 
back up disdain without being absurd; but a nervous wreck or a mani- 
kin makes himself ridiculous by attempting the grand manner. 

We knew a German woman who had been educated in Paris in the 
forties, during the reign of Louis Philippe and while Napoleon-worship 
was still in the air. She was very large, but admirably proportioned, 
with a most expressive face and a great deal of dramatic power in 
conversation. She was above seventy years of age, but in perfect health 
and vigor. She used to tell of Napoleon’s soldiers, and she told the tales 
she had heard from them of the great Emperor, and of his battles. 
She would reproduce Napoleon’s words and actions as she had learned 
of them fronr his worshippers; with her stature, expressive face, and 
voice, and natural dramatic power, she could make scenes and people 
live and move before one with great vividness. One of less soul-power, 
less physique, less natural style, could never have compelled one to see 
Napoleon and hear him talk. 

Manner! It must be proportioned to the whole personality. The 
unimpressive in appearance must be content with less weighty manner 
within their scope; they may have grace, charm, brightness, geniality, 
winningness, and many other attractions; but impressiveness, in any 
full sense, goes only with bulk. A very small person may by bright- 
ness, quickness, charm, win more attention in a drawing-room or at a. 
dinner-table than impressive folk, but it must be done in a different 
way, and cannot be in the grand mode. 

Manner, in addition to being proportioned to the physique, should 
have the element of naturalness, or of the art that is so perfect as to 
conceal art. If one is by temperament over quick in movement it may 
be well to modify this haste, but it will never do for a small, nervous 
person to model himself after a person who is built for slowness. Re- 
pose of manner may be carried to excess; certain physiques are not 
suited for it at all— they become simply inanimate. There is a happy 
medium between the manner of over repose and fidgeting, nervous move- 
ments. Manner has its roots in the physique and its conditions, and in 
the supply, small or great, of nervous force; but it also runs back into 
the mind and heart. The bearing that is not in accord with the 
thoughts is sure to betray itself more or less as insincere by small signs 
that are legible to keen observers. 
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The first thing then, in the cultivation of a really good manner is to 
aave the mind occupied with right, just, and kindly thoughts, and to 
have these emotionalized in the heart; the kindly or noble impulse is 
then to be worked out into the exterior man. Thoughts that suffuse 
the brain and heart with kindliness are sure to show themselves to 
some degree in the outward man; a bitter, cynical mood will reveal 
itself. A colorless manner, over reposeful, languid, is sometimes mis- 
taken for the mode of high breeding; but, in fact, people who are sure 
of themselves intellectually and socially are apt to have a more animated 
Styesnitee2= = * | 

There is not only in America, but also in Europe, in these latter 
days a democratic relaxation of the stiff manners of courts. Only in 

overstrained fiction are people always precisians. Kings and princes 

nowadays are reported to act much like other men. The judge no 
longer finds it necessary to talk always ex cathedra. The clergy no 
longer find it advisable to have a manner of unnatural solemnity; people 
nowadays recognize them as earnest men, who cultivate the higher life, 
but do not expect from them solemnity at all times. Nor do society 
folk find it needful to follow an artificially correct manner in order 
to exhibit their social polish. 

There are certain absurdities of manner to be guarded against. Met- 

- ternich, the trained Austrian diplomat, said that when he first entered 
the presence of Napoleon the Emperor overdid the effort to impress 
him: he stood more widelegged than suited his stature; he assumed a 
pose; or at least these things seemed to be so, to one used to the ease of 
men and women born to courtliness. Napoleon’s natural manner was 
powerful enough without any straining, and it was not his custom to be 
artificial, though he may have fallen into a false manner in his desire 
to impress Metternich. Byron had a keener sense of such matters, and 
Lady Blessington pictured him as flippant rather than hero-like. This 
was to his credit, from our modern point of view. One had better run 
the risk of being unimpressive than that of being unnatural. One 
should avoid all appearance, and reality also, of arrogance; conceit and 
an air of superiority offend, make enemies, and convince no one. A 
man is simply foolish who goes about with the thought uppermost that 
he is better than other people; one feels like slapping such a man on 
the back and calling him by a diminutive to startle him from his folly. 

Really great persons are the most natural and simple in manner. 
Snobs, prigs, upstarts, pretenders, are likely to be the most careful of 
their dignity. Do not be self-conscious. Remember you are very much 
like other people; if you have defects, most other persons have them 
also, though they may be of a different kind. Byron was morbidly 

sensitive about his lame foot; but Scott seems to have rarely given 
thought to his own limp, though he, too, like Jacob, halted. Scott 
strode cheerily over Scotland, sane, happy, absorbed in creating anew 
the world of the Middle Ages. 

Do not be over-sensitiye; be at ease in all companies, keep heart and 


A 
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mind full of kindness, and be-natural, There died some time ago in 
an Ohio town a business man who was identified with large financial 
interests, and was one of the directors of a large national trust. He 
was the heaviest employer of labor in his town. He was large of body 
and head, with a face of uncommon strength, and in a crowd of ten 
thousand men he would have been picked out as leader. He was one 
of the most approachable, democratic men in his community, and died 
mourned by his employees and multitudes of other men. This was due 
largely to the fact that his manner was natural, simple, kindly. He 
was powerful enough in his personality to dispense with affectations, 
pretense, icy manner, and stony stare. It is the weaklings who need 
these. Grant, Lincoln, and our other great men of the past and present, 
have been and are natural in deportment. 

To ayoid the manner that is uncouth, abrupt, repellent, boorish, 
arrogant; to have the manner that is winning, genial, graceful, warm, _ 


‘cordial, happy, is to take a long step toward getting on in the world. 


“ His manner flung graces o’er him like a banner.” 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


BY 


Epwin Minton FAIRcHILD. 
Lecturer for The Moral Education Board. 


Mr. Fairchild’s lectures to boys, given under the auspices of this Board, 
which consists of a number of leading men and women all over the country, 
mark a new departure in teaching morals and manners. By means of photo- 
graphs of incidents in real life, as those which illustrate this article, such 
subjects as the Ethics of Sport, of Fighting, etc., are explained, and concrete 
examples are shown’which are not only vastly appreciated by the boys, but 
create impressions of the right and wrong of the matter such as no mere talking 
to could convey. 


a hot dispute. One was two years the elder, and both were about 
twelve years old. It sounded as if they would fall to fighting. 
“What’s the matter here?” I asked. The elder boy explained, 
“T gave him two pennies to get some hoky poky (small papers of ice- 
cream), and he bought them across the street, but on the way back he 


| WAS walking on the street when I came across two boys having 


. . ate his up and sucked the end off mine.” WHaving justified himself for 


being angry, he turned to his companion, and continued, “ You never 
did have manners anyway.” The younger boy had lost a friend, and 
this tale will be told on him for many a day. Good manners count 
among boys, but they count still more among men. 

In personal conversation among men one will sometimes hear some 
one pass the remark, in a quiet and disappointed tone, “So and so is. 
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E. MILTON FAIRCHILD, Lecturer for the Mo.al Education Board 


| 
“A gentleman is slow to take offense.” 
“The boy, the cabby, and the man inside can all be 
gentlemen ” 
“Can you bow to them as becomes a gentleman?” 
“A milk-woman deserves your courteous treatment.” 
“Dressed to suit his job, and a gentleman in manners.” 
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a bright enough fellow, but he is not a gentleman.” A man dislikes 
very much to have this said of him. It hurts his pride. It hurts his 
prospects in business and in society. In the great majority of cases 
the men who have prominent places of responsibility in business and 
in professions are gentlemen. Being a gentleman is a qualification for 
the best places in the world. Learn as quickly as you can to be a gentle- 
man. You can do this by watching those you know are gentlemen. 
Hold in mind that you are striving for both the spirit and the manners 
of a gentleman. 

Anybody’s son can grow up a gentleman. Family and fine clothes 
do not make a man a gentleman, nor prevent his being one. Remem- 
ber the difference between a gentleman and a snob. A snob has gentle- 
manly manners on occasion. But he gneers at others as beneath him. 
He is no more a gentleman than a scarecrow. with a broom is alive. 
hunter, because he lacks the spirit.of a gentleman. A gentleman in 
spirit without his manners is much to be preferred to a man of mere 
manners, glossing over a coarse, cruel, selfish spirit. Only those who 
combine both the spirit and the manners of a gentleman are gentlemen 
in the men’s world. 

Sometimes a bully of a man will claim that all are snobs who do 
not make him welcome at their homes as social equals. To be a gentle- 
man a man need not invite a coarse, ignorant, ill-mannered and uninter- 
esting bully to his dinner-table. But if the same poor bully break a 
Jeg by mischance on the street, the gentle will do his utmost to make 
him comfortable with kindliness of h eart. -And yet this kindliness does 
not by necessity include the favor of intimate friendship. Friendship 
has to be won man from man on the ground of congeniality. If a 
gentleman does not like you personally, he need not act as if he were 
your special friend, but he must treat you well. He treats eyerybody 
well. ne, 

If a gentleman finds a plumber repairing his kitchen drain, he is 
genial and cordial to the plumber. He says something to show he 
_ eares the plumber is alive and trying to do a good job. If the plumber 
does a poor job, his boss will likely hear complaint. The gentleman 
knows his own rights to protect them, of course. But he will do the 
plumber justice. A boor can provoke his indignation, but he cannot 
anger him into doing mean, small acts, for spite and in revenge. He 
will make his complaint against the plumber in a way to show true 
kindliness of heart. This kindliness of heart makes it possible for any 
honest boy to get on well with any gentleman. He believes in a boy’s_. 
rights. There is nothing within reason he would not do to accommo- 
date a boy. He wants to put a boy at his ease, is interested in a boy’s 
ideas, and friendly in his remarks. , 

Any boy can determine in his heart to be a gentleman. He can 
exercise self-control to suppress the boor and bully in himself, and 
foree upon himself a courteous regard for others rights... The little 
fellow who bought ice-cream for both with his companion’s money, 
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should have forced himself to bring back all the “ hoky poky ” untasted. 
His chum would have divided with him as a reward for doing the 
errand, and they could have eaten it together as good friends. This 
conduct in this case would have been right. 

But doing the right thing is not the whole of gentlemanly conduct. 
The way you do things makes you a perfect gentleman, or shows your 
lack of manners. 

Can you lift your hat and bow in just a little different way, to your 
mother’s friends, your teacher, your girl friends, and then to a gentle- 
man you know upon the street? The older people need respect, the 
ladies have a more elaborate bow than men, and to girls, of course, a 
boy will bow cordially. A teacher deserves respect and comradeship. 
No senseless yanking of one’s cap will do at all in any ease. 

If you have an engagement, and are hindered from keeping it, can 
- you explain and beg for pardon, choosing words that are appropriate 
and leave no feeling of neglect, to wound your friend? 

A gentleman can talk of serious matters without getting into loud 
and angry-voiced disputes. If you favor some opinion he considers 
totally unreasonable, he does not insinuate by word and scowl that he 
considers you a fool. Unless the occasion justifies, he does not even 
force an argument. And if the time is ripe for argument, he takes you 
courteously into consideration of the facts and principles on which he 
bases his adverse opinion. He may not win you over, but he holds 
himself in friendly attitude of mind in spite of failure to convince. 

And there has to be a certain fitness of one’s clothing for the perfect 
gentleman. A gentleman will harmonize his clothing to himself, for 
comfort, convenience, health, and expression of himself. The gentle- 
man conforms to style so far as necessary to avoid attracting too much 
attention in the crowd, but within his range of choice he wears what 
suits his body and his mind, and gives himself appropriate effect ac- 
cording to his occupation and his standing as a man. All this external 
setting and this mode of treating others seem to give a certain force 
and dignity and poise to gentlemen which other men are quick to 
recognize. 

These fine distinctions in one’s treatment of the different cireum- 
stances of one’s life become in time no bother, but matters of pure in- 
-stinet. At first one has to think and study out and force one’s self to 
do the things that seem most gentlemanly. 

The perfect gentleman is mature in his social duties, and his manners 
have a grace and confidence, combined with modesty, a young man ean- 
not quite attain. Only those who strive with patience and intelligence 
can approach this great ideal. A boy may begin to practice the gentle- 
manly mode of life, and in the end attain this great ideal, or some- 
thing near it. The reward is pleasure and satisfaction in one’s self, 
also higher standing among men, and friends of life-long loyalty, who 
never waver in their confidence. 

There is an exquisite pleasure to an older gentleman in friendship 
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with a boy who cares about the manners and the spirit of a gentleman. 
Any gentleman respects a boy who troubles himself to fulfill these 
courtesies of life. The men’s world admires a gentleman, and those 
who are his friends hold him in warm regard. 


’ 


PROFANE AND VULGAR SPEECH. 
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Catvin Ditt Wixson, D. D. 
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than language; find a civilized people, and you may be sure 

they will have a civilized language. It is so with individuals; 

the words used, and the structure of sentences, indicate in- 
fallibly the fineness or grossness, the aesthetic development or the want 
of it, the clearness or dullness of the intellect, the breeding, the asso- 
ciations — in short, the history of the person, and his moral and intel- 
lectual status. 

It is not uncommon that the force and value of words is forgotten, 
or overlooked; people forget that “words are things,” are forces and 
influences, and cannot fail to be such, however lightly they may be used. 
I have in mind a man whom I knew years ago, one of great excellence 
and dignity of character, who told me that he had been a profane 
swearer, but had read an article condemning the practice, which gave 
such good and significant reasons for the disuse of such language that 
- from that time on he utterly gave up the habit of swearing. He was 

an open-minded man who had not before realized the offensiveness of 
‘his habit. There is much to be said against profanity, and nothing at 
- all in its favor that has any weight or reasonableness; yet one can 
scarcely pass along the streets without being jarred upon by grating 
and coarse language. 

Profanity is an abuse of speech. It is a nuisance and a pest, just 
as vile odors are an offense to the nostrils or an ugly sight to the eyes. 
It jars upon and offends all right-minded people, and we have no more 
reason to be forced to tolerate it than to tolerate unwholesome con- 
ditions that need the attention of the board of health. w 

“Another count against profanity is also an aesthetic one, and that is 

its insufferable monotone. The people of the Middle Ages, who swore 
at all, used a great variety of oaths, and some of these were resonant 
and ringing phrases. But modern cursing is absolutely destitute of 


al HERE is no surer index of disposition and mental condition 


From “ Making the Most of Ourselves.” Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. By permission. 
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picturesqueness; it is made up of brutal blasphemies, jerky phrases, 
meaningless exclamations, or vulgarisms; and the people in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world who swear at all nearly all swear in the same 
monotonous way, using no originality or deviation from the set phrases. ' 
All eulture tends to variety in the use of words. The employment of 
the same set of ugly and repulsive words in the form of oaths, day 
after day, and week after week, is a sign of a mind that moves in ruts. 
It is the monotone of speech, and is a symptom of bad mental condition. 

Oaths are sometimes called “ strong language; ” whereas, if we con- 
sider the matter, we see that they are essentially weak language, as all 
set phrases are. Our great English tongue has multitudes of words, in 
good usage, that flash and burn and thunder, and the strength of speech 
is in the use of these. Who ever knew a master of language to swear? 
Such men can marshal forceful words, and pile phrases upon each 
other sufficiently to express all emotions, without resorting to the petty 
trick of profanity. To realize the weakening effect of oaths one can 
experiment by taking passages of literature that are celebrated for 
their power, and change them by introducing oaths; and if he has any 
sense of the value of words he will feel that he has spoiled the passages. 
For instance, Lear’s words during the storm on the heath are generally 
held to form one of the very strongest passages ever written. Note 
them: 


“Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 
Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world.” 


Or take an instance from Byron, part of the curse of Eve on the 
murderer Cain: 


“Hence, fratricide! Henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire. 
May the grass wither from thy feet! the woods 
Deny thee shelter! earth a home! the dust 
A grave! the sun his light! and heaven her God!” 


These quotations represent two great literary masters at the very 
acme of their strength of expression; nothing more crushing in forca 
can be imagined than these two passages. There is not an oath in them 
and anyone who has the feeling for style recognizes that an oath would 
weaken the whole. Yet sometimes it is thought that the strained effects 
of oaths, with their false appearance of strength, add force to language. 


~ 
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On the contrary, there is not a passage in the great literary. masters 
where the use of oaths is resorted to, to increase the force of the 
expression. 

It is sometimes said that oaths afford a vent for strong feelings, 

and that they are thus justified. On the other hand, there is nothing 
that more tends to create bad feeling in the swearer and his auditors. 
Grant noted this as a point against profanity; he said the swearing 
man always got angrier the more he swore. Oaths are but fuel tu 
the fire. © ; 
“Oaths are always and everywhere in bad taste; and bad taste is bad 
breeding. It is, I believe, an accepted axiom, that gentlemen never 
swear; it is not my function here to decide who are and who are not 
gentlemen, but I fancy that if any gentleman ‘should swear he would 
quit when he had reflected on the matter. Possibly one may be a gen- 
tleman essentially, and yet have grave defects; but it is the spirit of 
gentlemanliness to master evil when it is known to be evil. 

Qaths are an offense to those who do not swear. Thoughtfulness for 
the comfort and happiness of others ought to move the profane to 
cease a practice that gives pain to those around them. All these con- 
siderations are apart from the right and wrong of the matter. There 
is a right use of speech and a wrong one; and curses, coarse phrases, 
and irreverent uses of the Divine name are indisputably on the wrong 
side of things. The profane man becomes a source of contagion and 
degradation and offense. And, most of all, we have the high reason 
that we are Divinely commanded, “ Swear not at all.” 


The second part of our subject deals with vulgarity of speech, which 
includes vulgar words, vulgar jests, and vulgar stories. Once when a 
man began a coarse story in the presence of General Grant, that soldier 
took him by the collar and threw him out of the tent. It may not al- 
ways be possible to resort to such means, nor advisable to do so, in 


_order to restrain the foul-mouthed; but dead silence may show the 
‘ vulgar jester that his conversation is not admired; or one may admin- 


ister a rebuke by words, or depart and allow the vile-minded to enjoy 
their wallow alone or in other company. 

We hear sometimes about the advisability of calling “a spade a 
spade.” Now that is most excellent advice, for the good reason that 
the word “spade” is the right and only appropriate name for a 
spade; it is a name of good standing, decent associations, and absolute 
fitness; it is allowed by every dictionary, and its usage is unquestioned. 
But when we say we will call a spade a spade, and then jump to the 
conclusion that words that are outlawed by good usage, words that are 
not rated high enough to be in the dictionary, are the right names for 
things, we have arrived at a conclusion that was not contained in our 
premises. 

Words become ennobled or disgraced by usage; there are words of 
good standing and of bad standing. In the course of the growth of 
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a language certain words are east out-of it as no longer usable. There 
may be several reasons for changes of this kind; one is that a new word 
has been coined to take the place of the other. Another reason is that 
the associations of a word may be so bad that it is dropped. Every 
language has its black list, its word-criminals, as it were, or its rogue’s 
gallery of words. No word that does not appear in the dictionaries of 
our day is in good standing; no word that is marked in the dictionaries 
as “vulgar” is to be used. The common vulgar words of our language 
were made outcasts one hundred and fifty years ago, and anyone who 
uses them is just a century and a half behind the times in respect to 
our noble mother-tongue, and is talking refuse and cast-off phraseology. 
The English language cleans house occasionally, and casts some of its 
material into the gutter where it belongs. ; 

The world is a great and inexorable idealist, and is always trying us 
by a high standard. We are all noted and marked socially, day by day, 
and men and women are marked by their speech as much as by any- 
thing else. The speech is the man; the words open up and illumine the 
breast. We are better known to each other than we imagine. People 
lose or gain respect, honor, business, clients, patients, hearers, trade, 
social standing, by their words, by their style of conversation, by their 
jests, as much as by their manners or anything else. So important is 
language, so much a revelation of the inward nature, that we write 
ourselves down on the intangible air, and are read and known of all 
men, whether our disposition be foul or fair. 


GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN — THE 
IDEAL OF CHARACTER AND CULTURE. 


BY 


J. N. Larnep. 
Author of “Talks About Labor,” “Talks About Books,” Ete. 


Mr. J. N. Larned has had a varied experience as an educator, librarian, and 
journalist and has written several important school text-books, chiefly on his- 
torical subjects. 


natural fellowship .with all mankind; who sees himself re- 
flected and feels himself repeated in every human being, to 
such a degree that he is instructed by all that is good and 
warned by all that is evil in his kind, and that, in every communication 
or dealing with another, he thinks of himself as being changed in place 


T HE ideal character must be that of one who never forgets his 


From “A Primer of Right and Wrong.” Copyright by J. N. Larned. Re- 
Res by permission of, and by special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & 
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with that other, in order to do as he may feel that he ought to be done 
by. On this outline of a Golden Chart of character, traced by the 
Golden Rule of Conduct, we will note a little of what is needed for 
filling it out. 

First, and before all, self-mastery —the established dominion of 
reason and the consciousness of right, over impulses of passion and 
desire. Plainly, there is nothing that can merit the name of character 
in man which does not rest on this. So far as it lacks in him, he re- 
mains but an animal, and the measure of his manhood is the measure 
of his rational and moral self-control. Such control is very easy to 
hold when won and very hard to recover when lost. Nature, as inexor- 
able as she is generous, makes it so by the strain of habit which she 
puts upon our lives. She offers our habits to us as the penalties of 
self-indulgence and self-neglect, or as the rewards of self-command; 
we may take them as we choose. The cultivated character is that for 
which the wise choice is made, so that it is served through life by 
habits and trained with conscientious care. 

Self-mastery permits no carelessness, and he who attains will be 
studious to know what is right, as well as willing and anxious to do it. 
He will follow no beaten paths of conduct which careless custom has 
worn smooth, but will find the lines of right for himself, by his own 
thoughtful survey. 

Of necessity he will be truthful, for nearly all rectitude is compre- 
hended actually in that. To be true (in one’s self and towards all 
others) is to be in all ways honest, in all ways honorable, in all ways 
faithful, in all ways sincere, in all ways just. 

If any part of rectitude is not included here, it is that which belongs 
to the benevolent, the kindly, the gracious side of character, which we 
must take care that we do not neglect. As the suggestions of conduct 
on this side come from feeling much more than from reason, they seem 
to be often defective in characters that are otherwise finely formed. In 
this region of character we need to consider not only the rectitude of 
' what we do to our fellows, but the manner of it; for all the pleasure 
and most of the moral profit of human intercourse depend on the 
manner in which it is carried on. It would be quite possible for every 
logical obligation of right between man and man to be fulfilled in a 
manner so harsh, so offensive, so repulsive, as to keep them hateful and 
hostile to each other, and to make an: irredeemably miserable world. 
To truthfulness, therefore, or honesty, and even to benevolence or 
generosity in human relations, there is needed the addition of geniality, 
of suavity, of graciousness, to make it pleasant or profitable for men 
and women to dwell together. 

The subject of manner, or manners, is one to be considered as of 
great importance, but not too great. For manner may be an expres- 
sion of character, or it may be a disguise. It may be the well-cultivated 
manifestation of kindly and genial feelings, outflowing in the speech, 
the gesture, the bearing and demeanor that will represent them mos¢ 
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pleasingly, in the most finely expressive way. These are the good 
manners that we can cultivate as a growth upon the substance of a 
good character, to be from it and of it, perfecting it, and giving us 
the ideal we seek. But there are manners of another make, fashioned 
by art like a costume, that can be worn outwardly upon a character 
which inwardly’ they do not fit. They are made up of phrases and 
attitudes and looks, the product of conventions and rules. Within 
limits, the art of polite demeanor which such manners represent has a 
value that we must not despise; but the tendency in most circles to 
esteem them beyond their worth is very strong. They seem to be all 
that is needed to realize the ideal of culture in many minds. 

For our nobler ideal we demand all the graces of manner that art 
ean perfect, and all the fine observances that reason and good taste 
can approve, but only for the beautiful finish of a character that would 
be noble and impressive, even if it had them not. 

Those who realize our ideal in some sufficient-.degree we will class as 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, and so give them the highest rank, with 
the highest title, that exists in any society, or that can exist. 


THE GENTLE LIFE. 


BY 


CHARLES WELSH. 
Managing Editor “ Draper’s Self Culture.” 


naturally bred in us the habit of the Strenuous Life. The 
inevitable reaction, the need of physical and mental repose, 
has made the contemplation of the Simple Life very attractive 
to many; and we are at last finding the time in the struggle for life, 
in the chase of the Almighty Dollar, to devote some thought to the 
consideration of “ The Gentle Life.” \ 
And, by the Gentle Life, we mean that mode of living, of thinking 
and feeling, those traits of character and of behavior, which make the 
gentleman. Let’ us not be misunderstood: among our good all-round 
American men everywhere and in all conditions may be found thou- 
sands of the finest gentlemen in the world —the finest, because the ele- 
ment of servility, which the atmosphere of the Old World has for 
centuries tended to foster, has been eliminated with us. But there are 
many thousands of us also in all ranks of life, in all eallings, and 
in all occupations who would make the world a better place to live 
in, and themselves and their surroundings happier, if they paid more 


TT HE swift onrush of the development of our great nation has 
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attention to the arts and graces of life of which we shall speak later. 
For every man can be, and every man should be, a gentleman. 

The dictionary gives no less than five definitions of “the grand old 
name of gentleman” as the poet Tennyson puts it. With the first — 
which runs thus: “A man who is well born; one who is of good family; 
one above the condition of a yeoman”—we need not concern our- 
selves; for we have, we would fain hope, long since outlived the folly 
of heraldic gentility, albeit there are some amongst us who would revert 
to such effete distinctions. Quaint old Thomas Fuller says that a 
_ gentleman “should be extracted from an ancient and worshipful par- 
entage.”’ But Chaucer tells us that “to have pride of gentrie is right 
gret folie,” and that 


“He is gentil, because he dothe 
As (be) longeth to a gentil man.” 


It is the second dictionary definition of a gentleman—“one of 
gentle or refined manners; a well-bred man ”— that should appeal to 
all of us. “Manners makyth man,” quoth William of Wykeham; and 
it has been well said that “good manners is self-respect, and a due 
observance of the feelings of others: good manners is the polish put 
upon these sentiments.” The real foundation for Manners and Morals. 
must be laid in the home. It is there that “ The Gentle Life” must be- 
gin; and, brought up in its atmosphere, the boy will g0 out into the 
world a gentleman. 

“ What is it to be a gentleman?” asks Thackeray in a series of ques- 
tions to which there can be but one answer. “Ts it to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all 
these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful outward mannner? 
Ought a gentleman to be a loyal son, a true husband, an honest father? 
Ought his life to be decent, his bills to be paid, his tastes to be high 
and elegant, his aims in life to be noble?” Gentleness, forbearance, 
kindness to one another, conciliation, quietude, and affection in manner 
aand discourse are of the very nature and essence of politeness, and no 
one ean afford to scorn such attributes as these — attributes which, cul- 
tivated, first of all in the home, will thrive and flourish as the years 
roll on. Macaulay says somewhere that “a great man is a man who 
has done some great things in his life: we cannot expect of a man 
that he should be always doing great things.’ But a gentleman is 
always a gentleman everywhere, and no matter what his business or 
occupation may be. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son and his ee rightly interpreted 
present a scheme of education uniting virtue, learning, and politeness 
—a fair edifice in three courses, the foundation laid in virtue, on it a 
solid pile of learning, and then the graces adorning all. The emphasis 
of his insistence on the arts and graces of life may be largely due to 
the coarseness of the age in which he wrote; but we stand almost as 
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much in need of cultivating them in these sordid money-getting days, 
and we should never forget that, as Chesterfield puts it, “ manners are 
minor morals, and that an habitually rude man is most likely a bad 
one.” 

We might go on indefinitely culling the wise words and the great 
thoughts about the Gentle Life which abound in our literature from the 
Bible downward —the Golden Rule sums up the Gentle Life — but 
we will conclude with some lines from a gifted Irish poetess, Mrs. 
Power O’Donoghue, which answers the question, “ What is a gentle- 
man?” in a spirit which will evoke the sympathy of every reader :— 


What is a Gentleman? —is it a thing 
Decked with a scarf-pin, a chain, and a ring, 
Dressed in a suit of immaculate style, 
Sporting an eye-glass, a lisp, and a smile} 
Talking of races, of concerts, and balls, 
Evening assemblies, and afternoon calls, 
Sunning himself at “At-homes”’ and bazaars, 
Whistling mazurkas, and smoking cigars? 


What is a Gentleman? — Say, is it one 

Boasting of conquests and deeds he has done? 

One, who unblushingly glories to speak 

Things which should call up a flush to his cheek? 
One, who whilst railing at actions unjust, 

Robs some young heart of its pureness and trust, 
Scorns to steal money, or jewels, or wealth, 

Thinks it no wrong to take honor by stealth? 


What is a Gentleman? — is it not one 
Knowing instinctively what he should shun, 
Speaking no word which could injure or pain, 
Spreading no scandal, and deep’ning no stain? 
One, who knows how to put each at his ease, 
Striving, successfully, always to please; 

One, who can tell by a glance at your cheek, 
When to be silent, and when he should speak? 


What is a Gentleman? — Is it not one 
Honestly eating the bread he has won, 
Walking in uprightness, fearing his God, 
Leaving no stain on the path he has trod? 
Caring not whether his coat may be old, 
Prizing sincerity far above gold, 

Recking not whether his hand may be hard - 
Stretching it boldly, to grasp its reward? 


What is a Gentleman? — Say, is it birth 
Makes a man noble, or adds to his worth? 

Is there a family tree to be had 

Shady enough to conceal what is bad? 

Seek out the man who has God for his guide, 
Nothing to tremble at, nothing to hide, 

Be he a noble, or be he in trade, 

This is the Gentleman NATURE has made, 


MAKING A LIFE. 


BY 


Wi.uLiam Byron Forsusa. 
Secretary “The General Alliance of Workers with eae 


who once said, “It is more important to make a life than to 
make a living.” 

So when older people ask you, as they so often will, either in 
puzzlement or hopefulness, “ John, Mary, what are you going to make 
in the world?” you can truly answer, “I am going to make a life.” 

Now how should one, who has but one to make, make a true human 
life? 

First, comes decision. You must decide just what kind of a life it 
is you want to make. 

We read in the Bible how the boy Samuel was awakened in the 
middle of the night by a voice that called three times to him and 
would not be silent until he had answered. You will not get your call 
that way. It will not be loud. It may not come to you in the stillness. 
It may not be repeated. 

The call of many a boy or girl to a life work was simply the having 
his interest so aroused by something curious or wonderful in the world ~ 
that that thing became thereafter his passion. You have heard how 
Galileo was set to work to investigate great laws of nature by noticing 
the stately movement of a hanging lamp which was swinging in the 

_ cathedral of Pisa. You have been told that Watts studied the possibil- 
ities of steam after experimenting with his grandmother’s tea-kettle. 
But did you know that the principle of the suspension bridge was dis- 
‘covered by a boy, who had studied a spider’s web, that Pasteur, the 
‘great French scientist, was led to his lifework by being shown a micro- 
scope when he was upon a school picnic, and that Michael Faraday was 
‘led to his remarkable discoveries by reading some pages of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica when as an apprentice to a bookbinder he was fasten- 
ing them together? 

Your call may be the encouraging voice of a friend. 

It is said that William McKinley was drawn to the work which made 
him famous by the encouragement of Rutherford B. Hayes, who urged 
him to make one great subject, the tariff, his special research. Dwight 
L. Moody, an unprepossessing clerk in a shoe store in Boston, was 
unmoved by the eloquence of his brilliant pastor, Dr. Kirk, but was 
made a new man by the touch on the shoulder of his Sunday school 
teacher, Edward Kimball. Charles Spurgeon was taken on a walk 
through his father’s garden one Sunday morning, when a small boy, by 
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’ was that fine-spirited man, Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
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} 
a minister who interested himself in him and who on his return to the 
house prophesied to him that he would become a famous preacher. 

Discouragement and disappointment have sometimes spurred youth 
to suecess. When Alphonse Daudet, the French novelist, was a lad 
he excited the ridicule of his playmates because of his poverty, by 
wearing a blouse to school. Even his teacher insultingly addressed 
him as “ What’s-his-name.” He determined then and there to make 
a name for himself that should not easily be forgotten. It was Walter 
Scott’s lameness as a boy that made him a reader, and his reading gave 
him that marvelous fund of historical information which made possibie 
the Waverley novels. Had Theodore Roosevelt not had to contend 
against nearsightedness and feeble health when a boy, perhaps he 
would not have won those victories in life which handicaps inspire in 
people of pluck. 

Your call may be only the still, small voice of daily duty. Miss 
Dorothea Dix was led steadily on by the success of her endeavor to free 
one and another hopeless person from prison torture to reform the 
entire prison discipline of America. A beautiful story is told of John 
Ruskin that when he was in Venice he was in the habit of giving every 
day a small alms to a beggar that crouched in his way, and that one 
day the beggar, in gratitude, presented him a relic from an ancient 
church, which led Ruskin to the discovery of the freseoes of Giotto 
and to the writing of his masterpiece, “The Stones of Venice.” The 
bell that calls you may not be a cathedral chime. It may be only the 
tinkle of the school bell or the sound of the shop gong that calls you 
back to your regular hours of work. 

The essential thing is to be watchful. John B. Gough’s terse state- 
ment is familiar: That most people possess three hands, a right hand, 
a left hand, and a little behind hand. If you would be ealled, you must 
not be behind hand. Day by day and task by task, you will learn what 
you are good for. And then the next thing is 

Preparation. Dr. Parkhurst has rightly said: “The most important 
thing a young person ever does is to get ready.” You will to-day hear 
many persons decry a liberal education. One wealthy man boasts: 
“T made a fortune by getting up at five in the morning, sweeping out 
the office and building my own fires,” and he thinks success can be 
won in no other way. Another of great native ability tells you that 
schools are impractical and schooltime is wasted time. A young man 
who is already out in the world earning money points to hi: $15 or 
$20 a week and asks you pityingly how you ean be content to plod 
away and get nothing for your pains. 

But do not listen to the exceptional men or the men who have not 
finished the experiment. 

A college editor put the value of a college education very highly 
the other day. He said: “ Two contractors, of the same general ability, 
start two skyscraper office buildings at the same time. The one dumps 
a few loads of broken stone into the ground and immediately goes to 
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work on his superstructure. The other, though equally ambitious to 
erect a tall and lasting structure, curbs his tendency toward haste and 
occupies four years perfecting his foundation. The first reaches ten 
stories, but his foundations settle and he is forced to stop. He has 
reached his limit. Meanwhile, the one who was‘ slow in starting, passes 
ten stories and arrives at thirteen. If you are satisfied with ten stories, 
all right. But thirteen-story men are scarce. And the matter of the 
last story or two is the difference between success and eminence. Nor 
is the last floor dependent on the builder, but on what he did twenty 
years before, on the blocks that are out of sight underground.” 

The figures show that the average income of college graduates in this 
country is three hundred per cent. more than that of those who are 
not. College men are only one in a hundred in the population, but 
they have held more offices of high responsibility in the state than all 
the other ninety-nine together. And more than that, a trained _man 
is not only in the fairest way to-sueeess,-but he has_all-along that 
finest and rarest pleasure, the ability to live with himself and not feel — 
lonesome. A cultured man has a mind that makes living enjoyable. 

“After preparation comes perseverance. =) 

General Samuel _C. Armstrong, who founded that great school at 
Hampton for the education of the negroes, used to say, “ Doing what. 
ean’t be done is the glory of living”” He used to explain this by a story 
which”contained what hétalléd his “rule of conduct.” 

“Once there was a woodchuck. Now woodchucks can’t climb trees. 
Well, this woodchuck was chased by a dog and came to a tree. He 
knew that if he could get up this tree the dog couldn’t catch him. Now 
woodchucks can’t climb trees, but this one had to, so he did.” 

He had.to, so he.did,,.was the motto of his life. 

Doggedness is a synonym for perseverance that I like. It indicates 
_ that steady, almost sullen persistency with which a great purpose must 
be fulfilled. One poet said of General Grant: 


“He followed duty, with the mien 
Of but a soldier in the ranks.” 


That is, without any fuss, he just_plodded.on, Plodding on you 
don’t seem to get ahead much. But wait. Get to a good place to look 
pack and you will see how splendidly far you have traveled. 

But underneath all life as_its foundation and behind all living as 

the backgroun t be wprightness. 
- Money = aerate who remembers who was the richest man in 
Greece when Socrates lived there, or in Rome in the days of Seneca, or 
in America when Washington was the father, or Lincoln was the elder 
brother, of the nation? When you visit a cemetery you do not search 
out the graves of rich men. It is the little flags over heroes, the tender 
epitaphs of saints, that hold you. 

It is character that chiefly makes a life. “ TI’ll tell you what character 
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is,’ said Mr. Moody to a preacher, after hearing a rather ineffective 
sermon from him on the subject. “It is what a man is in the dark.” 
Uprightness might be inverted and defined as rightside upness. In 
darkness or daylight it is to have the right upmost in one’s principle 
and conduct. What a splendid tribute was that once paid the elder 
Chickering, the piano-maker by a friend who said, “He is like his 
pianos, square, upright and grand!” 

- Uprightness makes a man dependable to others, but, better than that, 
it makes a man dependable to ‘his is own self. In the freseoes of Lore- 
‘zetti there is a picture of the Last Judgment. The souls of men are 
represented as hastening to their destiny. In the center stands King 
Solomon, irresolute. He never knew and does not know now to which 
side he belongs. What every boy and girl needs is a certain amount 
of automatie goodness — having a few things settled —if he is going 
to make a true life. 

A person may be upright in one of two ways. He may be held up 
from the outside or from the inside. He may be propped upright by 
the strength and conscience of others or he may stand erect because he 
is true within. To use a homely figure, a boy’s body may be made 
erect either by suspenders or by physical exercise. So it is with 
character. 

The Fifteenth Psalm sums it up in a fine phrase: “ He speak- 
eth the truth in his heart.” Your conscience is not a doorbell which 
people can come to the outside of your life and pull. It is not a matter 
of hearsay, like reaching out for the morning paper on your doorstep. 
In that still and secret place where one lives alone with God, there, dear 
boy or girl, is alone the making of a life. 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? 
A TALK WITH BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY 


Mary Woop-Atuen, M. D. 
Editor of “ American Motherhood.” 


HENEVER I see a company of you young people, so 
bright-eyed, so alert, so eager in pursuit of your own 
plans and purposes, I wonder if you know how much 
you are worth. Of course, I don’t mean how many 

dollars you possess, nor how much real estate you may chance to own. 
These really have nothing to do with how much you are worth; they 
only indicate what may be tacked on to you externally. What you are 
worth has reference to your intrinsic value, what you really are, 

Let us think about it a little while ; 
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1. What are you worth to your family? You know full well that, 
whether you are beautiful or homely, bright or dull, thoughtful or 
careless, your parents would not set a monetary value upon you. To 
them you are priceless. Perhaps their rating of you is not warranted 
by the facts, but that is a matter which lies in your own hands. You 
can make yourself just as valuable as they hold you to be. 

2. What are you worth to the community in which you live? 

Some of you may be inclined to base your estimate of your value in 
this respect on the social standing of your parents, but that has nothing 
to do with it. There is a more stable foundation on which to base 
your value than the wealth or position of your parents. 

Your worth to the community is based upon your own qualities as 
an individual. The son of a poor cobbler may be of more real worth 
than the son of a millionaire. 

The estimate the community puts upon you is seen in the laws they 
make for your protection, the opportunities they give for your educa- 
tion; and these have no reference to wealth or to social influence. They 
belong to you as an individual, and you are not wise if you do not 
avail yourself of all that they proffer. 

3. What are you worth to the nation? 

I mean to our great and glorious country. Those of you who are 
old enough to become soldiers may realize that you have a value te 
the country; but you are not unique because of this. Apart from all 
service that you may render in time of war, you have a value to the 
nation. No one of you is singled out because of sex, or strength, or 
station as being of value to the country. Each one of you, girl or 
boy, athlete or invalid, rich or poor, has his or her own place as a 
factor in the national wealth. 

Will you be a big positive integer, helping to swell the catalogue of 
the nation’s treasures? Or will you be a cipher, simply to fill an 
otherwise empty space or adding to the value of others but having no 
value of your own? This is a question you alone can answer. 

Perhaps you have been thinking that your time to be reckoned of 
value would be when you had to come to take your place in the work 
of the world; that the present is only a time for enjoyment. If you 
have been thinking this, you have been making a great mistake. Is the 
important time of building a house the time when the roof is being 
put on, or the painting being done? These are important, but the 
most imposing structure would be of no real value if it did not stand 
on solid foundations. 

People often say to young folks, “ Have a good time now, for you'll 
never be young but once.” 

It is true that you will never be young but once, and it is a very 
serious truth. If you do not lay the foundations of health, honesty, 
industry in youth, you will fail of success in maturity. Youth is 
really the most important time of the whole life. It is the time of 
laying foundations, of forming habits, of deciding what you will be in 
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your/maturity. You can not afford to be careless in youth, any more | 


than an architect can afford to be careless in laying the foundations of 
the grand structures which he expects will, in their completed beauty, 
reflect eredit on himself. 

Ruskin says: “I have no patience with people who talk about ‘ the 
thoughtlessness of youth’ indulgently. I had infinitely rather hear 
of thoughtless old age, and the indulgence due to that. When a man 
has done his' work, and nothing can any way be materially altered in 
his fate, let him forget his toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; but 
what excuse can you find for wilfulness of thought, at the very time 
when every crisis of future fortune hangs on your decisions? A youth 
thoughtless! when all the happiness of his home forever depends on 
the chances, or the passions, of an hour! A youth thoughtless! when 
the career of all his days depends upon the opportunity of a moment! 


A youth thoughtless! when his every act is a foundation stone of future | 


conduct, and every imagination a fountain of life or death! Be 
thoughtless in any after years, rather than now—though, indeed, 
there is only one place where a man may be nobly thoughtless — his 
death bed.” 

Now, in your youth, you are laying the foundations upon which shall 
rest the nation’s honor in the future. You are, in the care of your 
health, determining what our national vigor shall be in the coming 
years. You maybe have thought that it was a personal matter whether 
you brought dyspepsia upon yourself by your careless habits of eat- 
ing; or whether you contracted pneumonia by your thoughtless manner 


of dress or exposure to draughts. I have heard young men say, when. 
their habits of smoking or drinking. were criticized, that it was their” 


own affair, and no one had a right to complain, if they were willing to 
suffer in their own bodies the consequences of their self-indulgence. 
They were mistaken. The nation has a right to protest against any 
form of self-indulgence which tends to weaken the physical, strength 
of the individual. A nation of invalids, of physical degenerates, can- 
not hold a foremost i among the world- ~powers. Each individual is 


lack. Rc 


“You young people of to-day are settling the moral standards of the 
nation in the future. In their plays the boys of the present are largely 


deciding the business methods of the future. The lad that cheats at. 


marbles will be apt to hold loose ideas as to business honesty when he 
is aman. The girl who equivocates will be likely to be the untruthful 
woman, . 

We have had exposures of corruption in. business methods that have 
shocked our moral sense and grieved our spirits. Will there be equal 
corruption in the business methods of the future? You young people 
are answering that question to-day. 

I once heard two girls talking laughingly of a young man who, they 
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said, always cheated at cards. They seemed to think it funny, and no 
doubt he thought it smart. The attitude of both indicated a dulled moral 
sense. I should be afraid to trust that young man in business. I 
should doubt the moral judgment of those girls. 

We all believe in absolute integrity in maturity, but we shall not 
know how to be honest in our mature years if we have not formed 
the habit of honesty in our youth. We believe in incorruptibility 
among the men in high places; but the men in high places will have 
low moral standards unless the men in low places have high moral 
standards. 

No matter what rank you are to hold in the commonwealth, whether 
you are to be obscure and unknown, or whether you are to stand in 
full glare of publicity, your obligation to the nation to maintain a high 
level of conduct, to hold yourself to the lixe of absolute honesty, is 
the same. 

4, What are you worth to the race? 

In a few years we older people will have passed on, having delivered 
the world and all its interests into your hands. Then you will come 
into the power of which I have been speaking; then you will take the 
places for which you are now preparing. 

But there will come a time when you, too, will lay down the weapons 
of combat and leave the arena of conflict; yet it will not be left empty. 
Other combatants will be ready to step into your places, to take up the 
weapons you have dropped. They will wear faces very like yours, will 
speak with voices that will seem an echo of your own; they will have 
your tricks of manner, your foibles of temper; they will feel moved 
by the same emotions that move you, will even think your thoughts 
after you, and be impelled to conduct by the same impulses that 
touched you. 

How can this be? It is because these coming generations are even 


now parts of yourselves. They are with you constantly. Their unborn 


~ 


eyes are upon you, watching your deeds to copy them; their unborn 


‘ears are listening to your words, to reproduce them. Their characters 


are being molded by your conduct, their capabilities formed by your 
thoughts. 

‘This is a startling fact, one full of either dread or hope. You are 
now making the world of the future, and you have it in your power 
to mold it as you will. The world of a hundred years to come will be 
what you young people of to-day now decide that it shall be. 

Ts not this a marvelous opportunity, one you should value highly? 
Can you now answer the question, What are you worth to the race? 

Answer another question. What do you want the race to become? 
How do you want our world to rank in the scale of creation? You 
are to be its creators. You can answer this query as you will. 

Think what a world this would be if every one were honest, pure, 
strong in mind and body, gentle in speech and manners. And you are 
the ones who can make it so. 

Vou. V—9 
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It is said that you ean make a scholar of a boor but that you can not 
make a gentleman. That is, the mind can be cultivated in one genera- 
tion; but the building up of the courtesy, the grace, the suavity of 
the gentleman can only be the result of generations of culture in the 
sweet amenities of life. ; 

If you want the coming generations to reverence you in your age, 
you must reverence them now in their potentialities. 

Young people sometimes rebel at the conventionalities of society; 
but most of these have grown out of the efforts of men to live together 
harmoniously, and are evidences of the development of the race. You 
will, therefore, be wise to observe them, remembering that morals are 
made more admirable by a union with good manners. 

Every one of you desires success in some line of effort. One of the 
best letters of recommendation, even to the hard business world, is 
universal courtesy. The charm of gentle deference to superiors, of 
polite recognition of equals, is one of the surest passports into “ good 
society.” 

Do you not see that you cannot really value yourselves too highly? 
You cannot take too much pains to cultivate in yourselves all the 
graces of character, all the germs of a true nobility. 

Do not for one moment emphasize unduly the facts of the heredity 
of evil qualities, for far greater in their surety of transmission is the 
transmission of good qualities. You ean weed out the bad that has 
come to you from former generations; you can plant good possibilities 
in the generations to come. 

You remember that in the old myth the world was held on the 
shoulders of a strong man, Atlas by name. ‘This man is the symbol 
of youth. You are the upbearers of the world. It rests on your strong 
young shoulders. If any one of you fail in any degree, if you sink 
to a lower level of thought or conduct, the world sinks with you; but 
. — 0, wondrous thought!—if you are strong in purpose and your soul 
expands with nobler aspirations, lifting you upward ever so little, the 
world rises with you, the space between heaven and earth is lessened 
by that much, and the human race comes that much nearer God. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


BY THE LATE 


Senator JoHN J. INGALLS. 


Master of human destinies am I; 

x Fame, Love and Fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel, and mart, and palace, soon or late, 
I knock, unbidden, once on every gate. 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away; it is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore; 
I answer not, and I return no more. 


TACT, OR COMMON SENSE. 


BY 


Orison Swerr MARDEN. 


Dr. O. S. Marden is the founder and editor of ‘‘ Success” Magazine, and has 
written a number of books which are valuable as putting young people in the 
a of, and as sign posts on the road to, success and the Making of Men and 

omen, 

In this paper the author has evidently collected a number of examples to 
illustrate a general principle, not insisting that they should all be literally fol- 
lowed. Many of them are in the nature of warnings against possible dangers — 
for instance, his arguments are not against books, but against over-bookishness, 
to which many are prone. This thought should be kept before the mind in 
reading it—[C. W.] 


“Who is stronger than thou?” asked Brahma; and Force replied, “Address.” 
—VicToR HuGo. 


Address makes opportunities; the want of it gives them.—Bovun. . 


He’ll suit his bearing to the hour, 
Laugh, listen, learn, or teach.—HLizA CooK. 


A man who knows the world will not only make the most of everything he 
does know, but of many things he does not know; and will gafn more credit by 
his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance, than the pedant by his awkward at- 
tempt to exhibit his erudition.— CoLTon. 


The art of using moderate abilities to advantage wins praise, and often ac- 
quires more reputation than actual brilliancy.— ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Tact clinches the bargain, 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the vote in the Senate, 
Spite of Webster or Clay.— O. W. Houmgus. 


“A loaf baked is better than a haryest contemplated. An acre in Cook 
County is better than a whole principality in Utopia.” 


NEVER will surrender to a nigger,” said a Confederate officer, 
when a colored soldier chased and caught him. “ Berry sorry, 
massa,” said the negro, leveling his rifle; “must kill you den; 
hain’t time to go back and git a white man.’ The officer 

surrendered. 
' “When God endowed human beings with brains,” said Montesquieu, 
he did not intend to guarantee them.” 

“Mr. President,’ said an old boatswain, speaking for a number of 
sailors who desired promotion without increase of pay; “I can put 
this ’ere matter so’s you ean see it plain. Now here I be a parent — 
in fact, a father. My son is a midshipman. He outranks me, don’t 
you observe? That ain’t right, don’t you see?” 

“Indeed,” said President Grant: “who appointed him?” “The 
secretary here,” replied the boatswain. “Tt ain’t right, don’t you see, 
that I should be beneath him. Why, if I was to go onto his ship the 


From “ Pushing to the Front.” Copyright, by Orison Swett Marden. By 


permission. 
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boy I brought up to obedience would boss his own father. Jest think 
o’ that! An’ he has better quarters ’n me, an’ better grub, nice fur- 
niture ’n’ all that, sleeps in a nice soft bed, an’ all that. See?” 

“Yes,” said the President, “the world is full of inequalities. I 
know of a case quite similar to yours. I know of an old fellow who 
is a postmaster in a little town of Kentucky. He lives in a plain way 
in a small house. He is a nice old man, but he isn’t much in rank. 
His son outranks him more than your son does you. His son lives 
in Washington, in the biggest house there, and he is surrounded by 
the nicest furniture, and eats and drinks everything he takes a notion 
to. He could remove his father from office in a minute if he wanted 
to. And the old man—that’s Jesse Grant, you know — doesn’t seem 
to care about the inequality in rank. I suppose he is glad to see his boy 
get along in the world.” 

The other sailors laughed, slapped the old boatswain on the back 
and filed out. 

When Abraham Lincoln was running for the legislature, the first 
time, on the platform of the improvement of the Sangamon River, 
he went to secure the votes of thirty men who were cradling a wheat 
field. They asked no questions about internal improvements, but only 
seemed curious to know whether he had muscle enough to represent them 
in the legislature. Lincoln took up a cradle and led the gang around 
the field. The whole thirty voted for him. 

“T do not know how it is,” said Napoleon in surprise to his cook, 
“but at whatever hour I call for my breakfast my chicken is always 
ready and always in good condition.” This seemed to him the more 
strange because sometimes he would breakfast at eight and at other 
times as late as eleven. “ Sire,” said the cook, “the reason is, that 
every quarter of an hour I put a fresh chicken down to roast, so that 
your Majesty is sure always to have it at perfection.” 

Talent in this age is no match for tact. Wevsee its failure every- 
where. Tact will manipulate one talent so as to get more out of it in 
a lifetime than ten talents will accomplish without tact. “ Talent lies 
abed till noon; tact is up at six.” Talent is power, tact is skill. Talent 
knows what to do, tact knows how to do it. Talent theorizes, tact per- 
forms. Philosophers discuss, practical men act. 

The world is full of theoretical, one-sided impractical men, who have 
turned all the energies of their lives into one faculty until they have 
developed, not a full-orbed, symmetrical man, but a monstrosity, while 
all their other faculties have atrophied and died. We often call these 
one-sided men geniuses, and the world excuses their impractical and al- 
most idiotic conduct in most matters, because they can perform one 
kind of work that no one else can do as well. A merchant is excused 
if he is a giant in merchandise, though he may be 1» imbecile in the 
drawing-room. Adam Smith could teach the world economy in his 
“Wealth of Nations,” but he could not manage the finances of his 
own household. Many great men are very impractical even in the or- 
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aunary affairs of life. Isaac Newton could read the secret of creation; 
but, tired of rising from his chair to open the door for a eat and her 
kitten, he had two holes cut through the panels for them to pass at 
will, a large hole for the cat, and a small one for the kitten. Beethoven 
was a great musician, but he sent three hundred florins to pay for six 
shirts and half a dozen handkerchiefs. He paid his tailor as large a 
sum in advance, and yet he was so poor at times that he had only a 
biscuit and a glass of water for dinner. He did not know enough of 
business to cut the coupon from a bond when he wanted money, but 
sold the whole instrument. It was said of Dr. Johnson that he “ up- 
lifts the club of Hercules to crush a butterfly or brain a gnat.” Dean 
Swift nearly starved in a country parish where his more practical 
classmate Stafford became rich. One of Napoleon’s marshals under- 
stood military tactics as well as his chief, but he did not know men 
so well, and lacked the other’s skill and tact. Napoleon might fall; 
but, like a cat, he would fall upon his feet. For his argument in the 
Florida Case, a fee of one thousand dollars in crisp, new bills of large 
denomination was handed to Daniel Webster as he sat reading in his 
library. The next day he wished to use some of the money, but could 
not find any of the bills. Years afterward, as he turned the page of 
a book, he found a bank-bill without a crease in it. On turning the 
next leaf he found another, and so on until he took the whole amount 
lost from the places where he had deposited them thoughtlessly as he 
read. Learning of a new issue of gold pieces at the Treasury, he di- 
rected his Secretary, Charles Lanman, to obtain several hundred dollars’ 
worth. A day or two after he put his hand in his pocket for one, but 
they were all gone. Webster was at first puzzled, but on reflection 
remembered that he had given them away, one by one, to friends who 
seemed to appreciate their beauty. A professor in mathematics in a 


’ New England college, a “ book-worm,” was asked by his wife to bring 


~ 


home some coffee. “ How much will you have?” asked the merchant. 


“Well, I declare, my wife did not say, but I guess a bushel will do.” 


Many a great man has been so absent-minded at times as to seem 
devoid of common sense. 

“The professor is not at home,’ said his servant who looked out | 
of a window in the dark and failed to recognize Lessing when the 
latter knocked at his own door in a fit of absent-mindedness. “ Oh, 
very well,” replied Lessing; “no matter, I’ll call at another time.” 

A sailor who narrowly escaped death from a fever contracted in the 
West Indies sent a barrel of cranberries to his faithful nurse. A letter 
of grateful acknowledgment was soon received, with a postseript add- 
ing that, unfortunately, although the fruit looked pretty, it had turned 
sour on the passage, and had to be thrown away. “ That,” said the 
sailor, “is what I call missin’ the sweetness of things ’cause you don’t 
know hew to get at it.” 

Louis Philippe said he was the only sovereign in Europe fit to gov- 
erv, fex he could black his own boots. The world is full of men and 
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women apparently splendidly endowed and highly educated, yet who 
can scarcely get a living. 

Not long ago three college graduates were found working on a 
sheep farm in Australia, one from Oxford, one from Cambridge, and 
the other from a German University —college men tending brutes! 
Trained to lead men, they drove sheep. The owner of the farm was 
an ignorant, coarse sheep-raiser. He knew nothing of books or theories 
but he knew sheep. His three hired graduates could speak foreign lan- 
guages and discuss theories of political economy and philosophy, but 
he could make money. He could talk about nothing but sheep and 
farm; but he had made a fortune, while the college men could scarcely 
get a living. Even the University could not supply common sense. 
It was “culture against ignorance; the college against the ranch; and 
the ranch beat every time.” 

Do not expect too much from books. Bacon said that studies “ teach 
not their own use, but that there is a practical wisdom without them, 
won by observation.” The use of books must be found outside their 
own lids. It was said of a great French scholar: “He was drowned 
in his talents.’ Over-culture, without practical experience, weakens 
a man, and unfits him for real life. Book education alone tends to 
make a man too critical, too self-conscious, timid, distrustful of his 
abilities, too fine for the mechanical drudgery of practical life, too 
highly polished, and too finely cultured for every-day use. 

The culture of books and colleges refines, yet it is often but an 
ethical culture, and is gained at the cost of vigor and rugged strength. 
Book culture alone tends to paralyze the practical faculties. The book- 
worm loses his individuality; his head is filled with theories and satur- 
ated with other men’s thoughts. The stamina of the vigorous mind 
he brought from the farm has evaporated in college; and when he 
graduates, he is astonished to find that he has, lost the power to grapple 
with men and things, and is therefore outstripped in the race of life 
by the boy who has had no chance, but who, in the fierce struggle for 
existence, has developed hard common sense and practical wisdom. 
The college graduate often mistakes his crutches for strength. Ha 
inhabits an ideal realm where common sense rarely dwells. The world 
eares little for his theories or his encyclopedic knowledge. The ery 
of the age is for practical men. The nineteenth century does not ask 
you what you know or where you came from, but what can you do? 

“Men have ruled well who could not, perhaps, define a common- 
wealth,” says Sir Thomas Browne; “and they who understand not 
the globe of the earth command a-greater part of it.” 

“We have been among you several weeks,” said Columbus to the 
Indian chiefs; “and, although at first you treated us like friends, you 
are now jealous of us and are trying to drive us away. You brought 
us food in plenty every morning, but now you bring very little, and 
the amount is less with each succeeding day. The Great Spirit is angry 
with you for not doing as you agreed in bringing us provisions. To 
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show his anger he will cause the sun to be in darkness.” He knew 
that there was to be an eclipse of the sun, and told the day and hour 
it would occur, but the Indians did not believe him, and continued to 
reduce the supply of food. 

On the appointed day the sun rose CRASS a cloud, and the Indians 
shook their heads, beginning to show signs of open hostility as the 
hours passed without a shadow on the eae of the sun. But at length 
a dark spot was seen on one margin; and as it grew larger the natives 
grew frantic and fell prostrate before Columbus to entreat for help. 
He retired to his tent, promising to save them, if possible. About 
the time for the eclipse to pass away, he came out and said that the 
Great Spirit had pardoned them, and would soon drive away the monster 
from the sun; but they must never offend him again. They readily 
promised, and when the sun had passed out of the shadow they leaped, 
and daneed, and sang for joy. Thereafter the Spaniards had all the 
provisions they needed. 

“Common sense,” said Wendell Phillips, “bows to the inevitable and 
makes use of it.” 

T= .oundations of English liberty were laid by men who could not 
write their names. ‘Talent is something, but tact is everything. It is 
not a sixth sense, but it is like the life of all the five. It is the open 
eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and lively touch; 
it is the interpreter of all riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties, the 
remover of all obstacles.” 

When Cesar stumbled in landing on the beach of Britain, he in- 
stantly grasped a handful of sand and held it aloft as a signal of 
triumph, hiding forever from his followers the ill omen of his threat- 
ened fall. 

Goethe, speaking of some comparisons that had been instituted 
between himself and Shakespeare, said: “Shakespeare always hits the 

right nail on the head at once; but I have to stop and think which is the 
right nail, before I hit.” 

It has been said that a few pebbles from a brook, in the sling of a 

+ David, who knows how to send them to the mark, are more effective 
than a Goliath’s spear and a Goliath’s strength with a Goliath’s elum- 
iness. 
: “Get ready for the redskins!” shouted an excited man as he galloped 
up to the log cabin of the Moore family in Ohio many years ago; “and 
give me a fresh horse as soon as youcan. They killed a family down 
the river last night, and nobody knows where they’l!l turn up next!” 

“What shall we do?” Asked Mrs. Moore with a pale face. “My 
husband went away yesterday to buy our winter supplies, and will not 
be back until morning.” 

“Husband away? Whew! that’s bad. Well, shut up as tight as 
you can. Cover up your fire and don’t strike a light to-night.” Then 
springing upon the horse the boys had brought, he galloped away to 
warn other settlers. 

Mrs. Moore carried the younger children to the loft of the cabin, 
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and left Obed and Joe to watch, reluctantly yielding the post of danger 
to them at their urgent request. “They’re coming, Joe!” whispered 
Obed early in the evening, as he saw several shadows moving across 
the fields. “Stand by that window with the axe, while I get the rifle 
pointed at this one.” Opening the bullet-pouch, he took out a ball, but 
nearly fainted as he found it was too large for the rifle. His father 
had taken the wrong pouch. Obed felt around to see if there were 
any smaller balls in the cupboard, and almost stumbled over a very large 
pumpkin, one of the two which he and Joe had been using to make 
Jack-o'-lanterns when the messenger alarmed them. Pulling off his 
coat, he flung it over the vegetable lantern, made to imitate a gigantic 
grinning face, with open eyes, nose, and mouth, and with a live coal 
from the ashes he lighted the candle inside. “ They’ll sound the war- 
whoop in a minute, if I give them time,” he whispered, as he raised 
_ the covered lantern to the window. “Now for it!” he added, pulling 
the coat away. An unearthly yell greeted the appearance of the 
grinning monster, and the Indians fled wildly to the woods. “ Quick, 
Joe! Light up the other one! Don’t you see that’s what scar’t ’em 
so?’ demanded Obed; and at the appearance of the second fiery face 
the savages gave a final yell and vanished in the forest. Mr. Moore 
and daylight came together, but the Indians did not return. 

Thurlow Weed earned his first shilling by carrying a trunk on his 
back from a sloop in New York harbor to a Broad Street hotel. He 
had very few chances such as are now open to the humblest boy, but 
he had nameless tact and intuition. He could read men as an open 
book, and mold them to his will. He was unselfish. By three presi- 
dents whom his tact and shrewdness had helped to elect, he was 
offered the English mission, and scores of other important positions 
but he invariably declined. 

Lincoln selected Weed to attempt the reconciliation of the New 
York “ Herald,” which had a large circulation in Europe, and was 
creating a dangerous public sentiment abroad and at home by its ar- 
ticles in sympathy with the Confederacy. Though Weed and Bennett 
had not spoken to each other before for thirty years, the very next 
day after their interview the “ Herald” became a strong Union paper. 
Weed was then sent to Europe to counteract the pernicious influence 
of secession agents. The Emperor of France favored the South. He 
was very indignant because Charleston harbor had beeen blockaded, 
thus shutting off French manufacturers from large supplies of cotton. 
But the rare tact of Weed modified the emperor’s views, and induced 
him to change to friendliness the tone of a hostile speech prepared for 
delivery to the National Assembly. England was working night and 
day preparing for war when Weed arrived upon the scene, and soon 
changed largely the current of public sentiment. On his return to 
America the city of New York extended public thanks to him for his 
inestimable services. He was equally successful in business, and ac- 
quired a fortune of a million dollars. 
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“Tell me the breadth of this stream,” said Napoleon to his chief 
engineer, as they came to a bridgeless river which the army must cross. 
“Sire, I cannot. My scientific instruments are with the army, and we 
are ten miles ahead of it.” 

“Measure the width of this stream instantly.”— “Sire, be reason- 
able!” —“ Ascertain at once the width of this river, or you shall be 
deposed.” 

The engineer drew the cap-piece of his hemlet down until the edge 
seemed just in line between his eye and the opposite bank; then, holding 
himself carefully erect, he turned on his heel and noticed where the 
edge seemed to touch the bank on which he stood, which was on the 
same level as the other. He paced the distance to the point last noted, 
and said: “This is the approximate width of the stream.” He was 
promoted. 

“Mr. Webster,” said the mayor of a Western city, when it was 
learned that the great statesman, although weary with travel, would be 
delayed for an hour by a failure to make close connections, “ allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. James, one of our most distinguished citizens.” 
“How do you do, Mr. James?” asked Webster mechanically, as he 
glanced at a thousand people waiting to take his hand. “ The truth is, 
Mr. Webster,” replied Mr. James in a most lugubrious tone, “I am not 
very well.” “TJ hope nothing serious is the matter,’ thundered the 
godlike Daniel, in a tone of anxious concern. “ Well, I don’t know that, 
Mr. Webster. I think it’s rheumatiz, but my wife”— “Mr. Webster, 
this is Mr. Smith,” broke in the mayor, leaving poor Mr. James to 
enjoy his bad health in the pitiless solitude of a crowd. His total 
want of tact had made him ridiculous. 

“ Address yourself to the jury, sir,” said a judge to a witness who 
insisted upon imparting his testimony in a confidential tone to the court 
direct. The man did not understand and continued as before. “ Speak 
‘to the jury; sir, the men sitting behind you on the raised benches.” 
Turning, the witness bowed low in awkward suavity, and said, “ Good 
morning, gentlemen.” | 

“Tf I send a man to examine a horse for me, I expect him to give 
me his points, not how many hairs he has in his tail,” said Lincoln, 
when a pile of papers was handed him containing the report of a Con- 
gressional committee appointed to examine a new gun. “TI should 
want a new lease of life,” said he, “to read all this.” 

“What are these?” asked Napoleon, pointing to twelve silver stat- 
ues in a cathedral. “The twelve Apostles,’ was the reply. “Take 
them down,” said Napoleon, “melt them, coin them into money, and 
let them go about doing good, as their Master did.” 

“T don’t think the Proverbs of Solomon show very great wisdom,” 
said a student at Brown University; “I could make as good ones my- 
self.” “Very well,” replied President Wayland, “bring in two to- 
morrow morning.” He did not bring them. 

. Jim Lowell writes books, and has been in England a spell,” said 
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an Adirondack guide, “but he’s an ign’rant feller, for when we were 
making first-rate time down stream in the current, he didn’t know 
any better than to want me to steer the canoe to the other side of the 
stream, just to get in the shade of the bank where we didn’t get ahead 
at all. Now I ealla eh that don’t know enough to keep in the current 
a blamed ignoramus.’ 

“ Will you lecture for uc for fame? ” was the telegram young Henry 
Ward Beecher received from a Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the West. “Yes, F. A. M. E. Fifty and my expenses,” was the answer 
the shrewd young preacher sent back. 

Montaigne tells of a monarch who, on the sudden death of an only 
child, showed his resentment against Providence by abolishing the 
Christian religion throughout his dominions for a fortnight. 

The triumphs of tact, or common sense, over talent and genius, are 
seen everywhere. Walpole was an ignorant man, but he held the 
sceptre over England for a quarter of a century. Charlemagne could 
hardly write his name so that it could be deciphered; but these giants 
knew men and things, and possessed that practical wisdom and tact 
which have ever moved the world. 

Tact, like Alexander, cuts the knots it cannot untie, and ieaita its 
forces to glorious victory. A practical man not only sees, but seizes 
the opportunity. There is a certain getting-on quality difficult to de- 
seribe, but which is the great winner of the prizes of life. Napoleon 
could do anything in the art of war with his own hands, even to the 
’ making of gunpowder. Paul was all things to all men, that he might 
save some. The palm is among the hardest and least yielding of all 
woods, yet rather than be deprived of the rays of the life-giving sun 
in the dense forests of South America, it is said to turn into a creeper, 
and climb the nearest trunk to the light. 

He who would push to the front in this competitive age must be in 
touch with the great bustling, busy world. He must keep his mind 
parallel with the nature of things. He must not be one of those who ex- 
plore the illimitable and grasp the infinite, but never pay cash. 

In the patent-office at Washington may be seen many thousands of 
ingenious mechanical devices, not one in a hundred of which has ever 
been put to any practical use, and never will be seen outside the rooms 
where they are stored for exhibition. Most of these are the results of 
days, months, and even years of labor on the part of men whose in- 
ventive faculties ought to have enabled them to render valuable service 
to their fellow men; but which unfortunately, not being balanced by 
the necesssary qualities to render them of practical value, have been 
squandered in the invention and construction of machines for doing 
what nobody ever cares to have done, or what can be accomplished by 
much simpler and better means. 

There are many engineers who know vastly more than George Steph- 
enson did, but he knew how to apply his knowledge. 

A farmer who could not get a living sold one half of his farm to a 
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young man who made enough money on the half to pay for it and buy 
the rest. “ You have not tact,” was his reply, when the old man asked 
how one could succeed so well where the other had failed. 

According to an old custom a Cape Cod minister was called upon in 
April to make a prayer over a piece of land. “No,” said he, when 
shown the land, “ this does not need a prayer; it needs manure.” 

To see a man as he is you must turn him round and round until you 
get him at the right angle. Place him in a good light as you would a 
picture. The excellencies and defects will appear if you get the right 
angle and a favorable light. How our old schoolmates have changed 
places in the ranking of actual life! The boy who led his class and 
was the envy of all has been distanced by the poor dunce who was 
ealled slow and stupid, but who had a sort of dull energy in him which 
enabled him to get on the world. The class leader had only a theoretical 
knowledge, and could not cope with the stern realties of the age. Even 
genius, however rapid its flight, must not omit a single essential detail, 
and must be willing to work like a horse. 

Shakespeare had marvelous tact; he worked everything into his 
plays. He ground up the king and his vassal, the fool and the fop, 
the prince and the peasant, the black and the white, the pure and the 
impure, the simple and the profound, passions and characters, honor 
and dishonor — everything within the sweep of his vision he ground up 
into paint and spread it upon his mighty canvas. 

Some people show want of tact in resenting every slight or petty in- 
sult, however unworthy their notice. Others make Don Quixote’s mis- 
take of fighting a windmill by engaging in controversies with public 
speakers and editors, who are sure to have the advantage of the final 
word. One of the greatest elements of strength in the character of 
Washington was found in his forbearance when unjustly attacked or 


ridiculed. 
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Artemus Ward touches this bubble with a pretty sharp-pointed pen. 

“Tt was in a surtin town in Virginny, the Muther of Presidents 
and things, that I was shaimfully aboozed by a editor in human form. 
He set my Show up steep, and kalled me the urbane and gentemunly 
manager, but when I, fur the purpuss of showin fair play all round, 
went to anuther offiss to get my handbills printed, what duz this pus- 
sillanermus editer do but change his toon and abooze me like a injun. 
He sed my wax-wurks was a humbug, and called me a horey-heded itin- 
érent vagabone. I thort at fust Ide pollish him orf ar-lar Beneki 
Boy, but on reflectin that he cood pollish me much wuss in his paper, 
I giv it up; and I wood here take occashun to advise people when they 
run agin, as they sumtimes will, these miserable papers, to not pay no 
attenshun to um. Abuv all, don’t assault a editer of this kind. It only 
gives him a notorosity, which is jist what he wants, and don’t do you 
no more good than it would to jump into enny other mud-puddle. Ed- 
iters are generally fine men, but there must be black sheep in every 


flock.” 
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John Jacob Astor had practical talent in a remarkable degree. Dur- 
ing a storm at sea, on his voyage to America, the other passengers 
ran about the deck in despair, expecting every minute to go down; 
but young Astor went below and cooly put on his best suit of clothes; 
saying that if the ship should founder and he should happen to be 
rescued, he would at least save his best suit of clothes. 

“Their trading talent is bringing the Jews to the front in America 
as well as in Europe,” said a traveler to one of that race; “ and it has 
gained for them an ascendency, at least in certain branches of trade, 
from which nothing will ever displace them.” 

“Dey are coming to de vront, most zairtainly,” replied his com- 
panion; “but vy do you shpeak of deir drading dalent all de time?” 

“But don’t you regard it as talent?” 

“A dalent? No! It is chenius. I vill dell you what is de dufferenien, 
in drade, between dalent and chenius. Ven one goes into a man’s shtore 
and manaches to sell him vot he vonts, dat is dalent; but ven annoder 
man goes into dat man’s shtore and sells him vot he din wd: vont, dat 
is chenius; and dat is de chenius vot my race has got.’ 

Tact is a national trait. The Chinese understood the art of printing, 
and possessed the magnetic needle and gunpowder, centuries in advance 
of other nations, but they did not have the practical talent to use them 
to any great advantage. But the English and other European nations 
changed the face of the civilized world with them. 

Tact is a child of necessity. It is not found in people who live 
under a tropical sun, where there is little need of clothing, and where 
food is found ready prepared in the date, cocoanut, and banana. It 
has its highest development where man has to struggle hardest for ex- 
istence. 


‘GOING TO COLLEGE. 
BY 


Anprew S. Draper, LL. D. 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New York. 
‘Editor-in-Chief of “Draper’s Self Culture.” 


Ph dine 


OT so very long ago there would be two or three boys in : 
high-school class who thought about going to college. Then 


there were only a few high schools in each state, and colleges — 


were scarce and small. 
Now there are perhaps a hundred colleges larger and stronger than 
the very best in the whole country at the time of the Civil War. In 
nearly every state there is a great state university. There is a high 
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YALE, COLLEGE, OLD & New BUILDINGS. 


YALE COLLEGE: OLD AND NEW BUILDINGS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH 


Elihu Yale was born in Boston in 1648. About 1678 he 
went to India, acquired great riches, and became governor of 
Fort George, Madras. When he returned to England he sent 
books and money to the college at New Haven which bears his 
name. The old buildings and the new forma striking contrast. 
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school in every town. And nearly all high-school pupils, girls as well 
as boys, think about going, and very many of them do go, to college. 

And what is “going to college?” Is it nothing more than leaving 
one school and going to another to study more difficult books? 

Fathers and mothers who have some kind of college close at hand 
often thank their stars that their children can go to college without 
going away from home. But half of the going to college is in the 
going away from home. 

Going to college means at least being set loose from the control of 
the home and given opportunity to think and do for oneself. It means 
the chance to gain the power of independent and balanced thinking, 
under the necessity which is upon a college student to think hard for 
himself and keep himself straight. 

It is not severing relations with the home, by any means; rather, it is 
learning how dear the atmosphere of the home truly is, and how much 
its guidance and support have really meant. Perhaps it gives the one 
who goes the first clear sight of the precious interest which father and 
mother have in him. 

An educated man in moderate circumstances told me recently that 
he had just received a letter from a son whom he had sent through 
college and law school, thanking him for all he had done, and telling 
him that the boy was now so well started in his profession that it would 
not be necessary to send him more money. And the father said, “ And, 
do you know, it made me sad.” 

Of course it did, for the giving had been a labor of love. But how 
splendid to have an appreciative son thoroughly trained for noble life - 
through such a labor! 

Going to college is very much more than going away from home. 

It is going somewhere. And the somewhere is not a place where every 
step is regulated by written rule and directed by a past master in gov- 
erning boys. It is not going to a place where all one’s work has been 
eut out for him. and all his thinking done for him in advance. It is 
going to a place where there is freedom to choose work and liberty in 
' manner of life, but where the conditions challenge the utmost and the 
best there is in a youth. 
Of course with new freedom a student may go to the bad. Even so, 
it is better than that the freedom be denied to all. Some, perhaps 
more, would go to the bad if they stayed at home. Some will get on 
the wrong road in spite of all precautions. That is not so hard to 
think of as is the fact that some go all awry because there are no 
precautions. 

‘We have no right to accept in America the extreme and convenient 
and indifferent view of the German universities, concerning the conduct 
and character of students. We have something more to do in our uni- 
versities than to stir intellectual activity and certify mental accom- 
plishments. 

Fathers and mothers who trust their sons and daughters to the free- 
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dom of a university have the right to know that they will not be 
subjected to dangers which the strength and energy of the authorities 
of that university can keep out. When the management of a university 
ignores the advance of the saloons and overlooks a case of drunken- 
ness, when it winks at gambling, or only regrets it in musical tones — 
and betting on athletic events is only one form of gambling — it prac- 
tically invites monstrous wrongs which have no place upon or round 
college grounds. 

If these evils creep in, they are to be repelled. And happily, ex- 
perience shows that by far the greater number of students will sustain 
college authorities in repelling the evils which menace college life. 
Students who go to the bad in spite of precautions forfeit begs right 
to college freedom. 

The college is bound to do all it ean to help them, but if they will 
not be helped, they must go home, in order that legal guardians may 
resume control over them. If even that does not avail, they will have 
to find a place with the under side of the world rather than with that 
upper side for which a good university provides the best preparation. 

Now let us speak of the questions which will meet one who can 
prove that he has substance enough to exercise college freedom safely 
under wholesome conditions. 

First there is the living problem. At college, just as anywhere else, 
one may live on almost any scale he will. There is no more rationally 
demoeratic institution in America, none more typical of American 
traditions and purposes, than the American college or university. One 
is quite as likely to lose caste from having too much money as from 
having too little. You may have to live with exceeding care, you may 
be obliged to earn your living, or a part of it, and yet be quite as able 
to gain the genuine respect and regard of all whose respect is worth 
having as if you lived in sumptuous and reckless extravagance. 

But to do this you must not forget two or three things. The college 
is not a poor man’s home. It is a rich man’s home just as well. The 
law of the place is inexorable. Neither money nor the absence of it 
is to determine your standing. Personal worth and the semester exam- 

on will.settle that. ree saat rs 


work. Hence, it is frequently better to drop out for a year and earn 
money enough to return and live comfortably and concentrate effort on 
college work, rather than struggle on against an inevitable breakdown. 
Again, a man must not claim special favors because he is poor, and 
he must not forget that it is fatal if he is ashamed of his poverty. 

Four or five years ago I met a college boy, in a wage-earner’s dress 
and with a crowbar over his shoulder, crossing our university campus. 

He doffed his hat, looked significantly at the bar, and said, with a 

laugh: 

“This pen is mightier than the sword, anyhow, sir.” 
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“Yes, yes,” I said to myself, “that boy is all right.” 

A few months later, just at the opening of the fall semester, we met 
again as he was coming from the business office. 

“ve worked like a dog all summer,” he said, “but I’ve had a good 
time. I’ve just been up after my money, and I’ve got it in my pocket. 
Now I’m going to change my clothes and be a gentleman once more.” 

Again I said, “ You are all right.” | 

In a few months more we met again, when he received his degree. 
Since then he has taken his frail and proud mother back to see her 
girlhood home in England once more before she dies, and he has come 
to be an instructor — he will yet be a professor — in one of the leading 
universities of the country. Cheerfulness and sense settled his case 
and put his standing high. 

The line of college work which shall be taken up is something of a 
problem. One who is trying to settle it is entitled to patience and 
sympathy; too often he is entitled to more than he gets. But it is not 
all to be decided for him. Although it is a large question, he must act 
upon it for himself. It is better not to attempt to act upon it too 
quickly. One is entitled to follow work which he likes to do if he likes 
work of any kind. The trouble with some men is that they do not 
grow enthusiastic over work of any kind. But they do not count for 
much, and there is no real place for them in college. If one will go 
at something, and go at it hard, it will not be a great while before he 
will prove his like or his dislike for it, and settle the question as to 
whether he had better stick to it or not. If he likes it he will probably 
suceed; if not, he may well change to something else, for his life will 
fall short of real success unless he works at something with enthusiasm. 
It often takes real courage to change lines of college work. But very 
many of the most conspicuous successes have come out of second choices 
in work. ) 

The spirit with which a young man goes to college is likely to develop 
some early results. If he thinks the “other fellows” will have to 
“stand around” because he has arrived, he is quite likely to find him- 
self reduced to subjection, and under the necesssity of modifying his 
opinions. If he thinks he is smart enough to fool full-grown men a 
great while, he is in danger of being very soon undeceived. 

If he faces the fact that his worth and station will soon be fixed 
by common sentiment, and that common sentiment is almost unerring, 
he will gain an agreeable and an honorable standing. If he reasons 
that his college teachers are reasonably capable and genuinely interested 
in him, and if he does not help to establish a bottomless and senseless 
gulf between them and himself, but tries to set up mutually helpful 
relations, without asking more than he ought and without obsequious- 
ness, he will soon bring about something which will mean very much 
to him and to them also, and will continue when the college days 
are over. 

It is idle to go to college without a lively appreciation of the main 
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business for which one goes. That is to do college work. A college 
degree worth the having can be won by nothing but serious, resolute, 
systematic study. Habits must be r ot ecco ratiqna ] living 
and strong purpose are vital 1 factors. —? is necessary to sound 
health, and compani ip is essential to sane living. So a rational 
arieidn of time_is important. 

A man cannot rest too much and do his work, nor can he work oyer- 
much without endangering “his powers of “work. He cannot xt by any 
course of irrational pleasure rob his body and mind of their native 
strength and natural zest without failing in the main thing for which 
he goes to college. 

Then there is the problem of student friendships and organizations. 
In many cases tendencies have gone so far before leaving home that 
they settle this matter at once. If not, it settles itself very quickly 
when the time. comes. 

It is interesting, sometimes amusing, to see how quickly a new stu- 
dent settles down with a fraternity, or with the Christian Association, 
or with a literary society, or with a scientific club, or with the “ bar- 
barians.” 

Close association with congenial spirits is natural, and it is well. 
A boy should make close friendships with those whose friendships 
mean the most to him. 

There is something more than friendship in the student organizations. 
There is good experience in helping to manage an organization, in the 
necesssity of giving way to others at times, in the habit ef standing 
up for something, and in the necessity of so steering the affairs of an 
organization that one can stand up for it. A student denies himself 
much if he does not go in with some college organization. 

Probably more college faculties and more parents have had anxiety 
over the Greek letter fraternities than any other form of college organ- 
ization. But the fexs would seem to have been without occasion. 

They are not secret enough to harm any one. Their purposes are 
well enough known. They cannot exist long except on the basis of de- 
cency and order; they must fail unless they stand for the good of their 
members and the stability, prosperity and effectiveness of the institu- 
tion with which they are associated. The national organizations of 
these bodies are very helpful in holding things level, and provide 
avenues for extending friendships over the country. 

The upper classmen are likely to lord it over the freshmen whom 
they have considerately admitted to their presence, but that is not so 
very bad for the freshmen; and if the older men lord it over the 
youngsters, they help them, too. And very soon the freshmen get 
to be lords in the household themselves. 

So there is no great problem, certainly no great peril, in the matter 
of college organizations. A boy generally does well to go in with the 
one which he most likes, if he ean get in. 

Few students will escape some phase of the problem of college ath- 
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leties. The overwise or timid old people shake their heads in grave 
apprehension. The common movement toward greater physical strength 
for educated men and women is one of the glorious things of this 
American generation. The wider popularity of out-of-doors sports 
is something in the way of a healthful offset for the unfortunate 
phases of the intense special study ‘so characteristic of present-day 
higher education. 

A student will meet the athletic problem well if he stands for clean- 
liness and true manliness in sport; if he is as much as possible in the 
open air and makes the most of his physical powers; if he “tries for 
the team,” and making it, plays always hard and fair. 

An appointment to an office is but a poor title to it; it is only a 
title to an opportunity. The title to the office comes in proved capacity 
to fill it. The right to go to college does not lie in having the railroad 
fare and the clothes to wear and food to eat while there, but in the 
proved capacity to exercise college freedom for the making of a_man, 

One who cannot say to a crowd, “No I won’t do it, and if you are 
going to, I am going home,” has no right to go to eotleve: If he cannot 
keep out of bankruptcy he is too young or too dishonest to go to college. 
If he is so weak as to get into troubles of which he dares not tell his 
father or his mother, he ought to be kept in the nursery and looked 
after. If he is so mean as to spend the family money wantonly and 


‘disappoint ruthlessly the sacred hopes which center in him, he deserves 


the retribution he is more than likely to get. 

Going to college is starting in noble life. If a boy has a head and 
conscience and purpose to take with him he may go without fear. He 
may nay take his new freedom in his hand with a strong grasp and use it 
without hesitation. } 

He will blunder, but his very blunders will be his best teachers. 
He will not be put down. He will not be turned aside. He will learn 
much “that is in the books and much more that is not. 

He will govern himself and learn how to make the most of himself. 
He will find the greatest pleasure and reap the greatest good in being 
of some help to others. He will do things and become a part of things, 
and form attachments, and gain power, and enter into life, and look 
out upon a realm of endless opportunity in which he may be as great; 

a factor and have as large a part as any one else. 

Vou. V—10 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN. ~ 


BY 


Tur Very Rev. Epwarp A. Pacs, Pz. D. 
Professor of Philosophy at the Catholic University of Washington. 


fold. In the first place, the college woman is one who hag 

received much, she is one who during her collegiate experience 

has come to know the greatest minds of the past, who has 
dwelt with the thoughts and the deeds and the aims of the greatest 
minds of antiquity; she is one who, perhaps, may not know by direct 
experience the world for which she is preparing, but she is one who 
has learned of a greater world, the world from which we draw our 
culture, our refinement, our civilization, and our religion, and because 
during these four years the college woman has been associated spirit- 
ually with the great minds of that past, she looks out upon the world 
of the present from a higher point of view, from a point of view that 
is more spiritual, that is deeper, and in a certain sense is more filled 
with the practical ideas of solid wisdom. 

The college woman moreover is one who has kept much, one who in 
dealing with the treasures of the past has not merely handled them 
and set them aside, but who-has stored up in her own mind wisdom, and 
in her own heart strength, so that there within her being there is created 
a sanctuary to which in her thoughts she may retire, she may withdraw 
from the clamor and distractio: : and disturbance of the world and 
find within herself the source of her strength. The college woman who 
has been really educated along the right lines does not go beyond her- 
self, beyond the sphere of her own activities to find her pleasures, to 
find her consolations, to find her strength — for education, if it means 
anything, means that there has been ereated within the mind the source 
of genuine pleasure, of best  nsolation, and of greatest strength. 

The college woman is one who has not only received much and kept 
much, but one who is able to give and who gives much, It is a false 
idea to think that the woman educated in college is one who has learned — 
to live among books alone, is one who treasures her culture, her refine- 
ment, for herself alone; but at the proper time and in the proper cir- 
cumstances, guided by that inner instinct which comes from culture and 
education, the college woman is able to go forth as through the gates 
of the sanctuary to dispense upon others the blessings which she her- 
self has received. The college woman, because she is cultured, does 
not thereby look down upon those who have not had the same ad. 


4B HE ideal of the college woman, as we understand it, is three- 
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VASSAR AND SMITH COLLEGES 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 

Vassar (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) is one of the oldest colleges for 
wor.en. It was organized in 1861. Itis non-sectarian. There 
are over 90 professors and about 1000 students. Jas. M. 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Smith (Northampton, Mass.) is another of our famous 
colleges for women. It was Organized in 1875; is non- 
sectarian in character. It has nearly 100 professors and 
1500 students. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President. 
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vantages; on the contrary, culture means a broadening out of her 
sympathies, she is ready to enter into every good work and help those 
who strive to uplift others; consequently wherever we find a genuine 
college woman we find that she is the medium, the channel of com. 
munication, between all the culture, all thé spiritual inheritance of the 
race, and the entire race as it exists at present. 

‘Now, if that be, in a general way, the idea of the college woman, 
what shall we say of the college woman in our country? Are there not 
here conditions which define in a special way the sphere and the work 
of the educated woman? We have only to glance back, I will not say 
over our political history, but over our educational history, to see that 
by the very growth of our institutions there has been prepared a 
special task for those who receive collegiate education, and why? 
Because in this country, by the very fact that there is a larger liberty, 
by the very fact that it is a democracy, there is greater call for that 
restraint, that self-control, that balance of thought and of action, which 
is implied in college education, and because in our democratic country 
women have a larger opportunity than in any other country to exercise 
those powers which are peculiarly their own. It is true with this 
democratic spirit America has progressed as no other country has 
during the last two or three centuries. We were accustomed to say, 
and educators even up to the last few years have been accustomed to 
regard that in the American life there were too many tendencies of a 
material sort, that progress for us meant simply advance in wealth 
and in the development of material resources; but to-day it is fairly 
recognized that alongside of this material progress, nay, more, that. 
by dint of this material progress there is also progress of a higher 
kind. The intellectual progress of this country is much more con- 
-spicuous to-day than it was a hundred years ago, and hence the woman. 
who is to take part in the national life must be a woman..prepared to 
recognize what is good in American life, and at the same time to dis, 


tinguish it from any tendencies that might make for evil. x 


THE FIVE EVIDENCES OF EDUCATION. 
: BY 


Nicxouas Murray Burusr, LL. D. 
President of Columbia University, New York. 


1. Correctness and precision in the use of the mother tongue. 

2. Gentle manners, which are the expression of fixed habits of 
thought and action. 

3. The power and habit of reflection. 

4, The power to grow. 

5. Efficiency, or the power to do. 


. THE GIRL OF CULTURE. 


BY 


Amy E. TANNER. 
Professor of Philosophy at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HEN has a girl culture? As I ask myself this question 
there rise before me the faces of two women differing 
widely in other characteristics, as well as in the work 
which they did for their age, but agreeing in the pos- 

session of that indefinable thing which we call culture. Alice Freeman 
Palmer surely had culture. To that the thousands of college girls who 
came under her gracious influence while she was the beloved President 
of Wellesley College, and who look back upon her with a reverence 
and love akin to adoration, bear unhesitating witness. And Jane 
Addams, the little sister of the poor in a unique order of her own, the 
universal neighbor, “the one saint of Chicago,” as some one has called 
her, certainly she also has culture. College President and slum 
worker — two lives could scarcely be more different as to externals; 


one passed in the academic calm of a beautiful campus, among young . 


women eager for wisdom; the other, in the dirtiest of the dirty streets 
of a big city, among criminals and the starving. And yet these women, 
differing so in the conditions of living, are much alike when we come 
to examine their lives more closely. 

What is it then, that makes both of them the possessors of, culture? 
Is it education? In part, perhaps, for both of them are college bred, 
and both of them traveled widely. They had at their command the 
good both of the past and the present, the Old World and the New. 
But education alone does not give culture. Can you not think of many 
college men and women who are no better than boors in manners, and 


whose pride of education has built about them such a wall of prejudice _ 


and conceit that their education is finished on the day when they 
receive their degree? I can point out many a person holding the 
A. B. or the Ph.D. degree who is so narrow, so one-sided, so intolerant, 
that I blush for the higher education which has produced him. Educa- 
tion may be a convenient aid to culture, but cannot take its place. 

But if a well-trained intellect does not give culture, is culture to be 
found in the possession of strong feelings? Perhaps nothing is more 
characteristic of Mrs. Palmer and Miss Addams than their warmth of 
temperament, and this may be what makes them cultured. Yet we 
must surely reject this as the test when we recall the sentimental people 
of our acquaintance —the fifth-rate artists fairly slopping over with 
a love for nature, the sensitive musicians, tempests of ineffective emo- 


tions, the weakly philanthropists, loving all men in general. No, such - 
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people have not culture, though we cannot deny that they have plenty 
of feeling. They lack the balance and self-control that go with true 
culture. 

But if culture does not lie in the possession either of a well-trained 
intellect or of strong feelings, where is it to be found? What third 
possibility is there? Once more we can find the answer in the lives 
of the two women whom we have chosen for our example. Well 
trained though they were mentally, deep though they were emotionally, 
both these sides of their character were but subsidiary factors in their 


them cultured women as distinct from educated or appreciative women. 
This was what gave them balance and self-control. This was what 
made their education of worth and their feelings effective. 

Such culture is what all Of us are seeking, surely, and the way to it 
seems not so difficult to know, hard though it be of attainment. We 
ean easily see the path up the mountain, but when we begin to climb 
it, we become weary in well doing, our will weakens, and presently we 
turn aside and rest satisfied with. our present acquisitions. But some 
of us still press on, ever higher and higher, and to such I should like 
to point the way in somewhat more of detail. 

The life of service is open to every one in the humble details of 
daily living, and here is where anyone can begin to acquire culture. If 
the task is so small a one as sweeping a room or washing the dishes, 
it ean be done with understanding and interest, or in ignorance and 
carelessness. But see now how culture begins. The girl who wanty 
to sweep the room in the best way possible, finds out what that best 
way is. She makes inquiries regarding the most serviceable brooms and 
‘brushes, she finds out the different kinds of floor polish and carpet 
cleaners, she becomes an expert on the subject of floors. This does 
not carry her very far in culture, you think? Well, perhaps floors 
sare not the most culture-giving objects in the world, but the girl who 
becomes an expert on them will not have to spend much time on them, 
at least, and will be as cultured as they will allow! The point is, how- 
ever, that even if the task is not as interesting as some others, she does 
attain to a_completeness in it that is well worth while. If instead of 
floors or dishes, we mention cooking, we enter a realm where the pos- 
sibilities of culture are much wider. The girl who becomes an 
enthusiast in cooking in these days has before her all of chemistry and 
biology to conquer on the intellectual side, and all such things as 
daintiness and taste, on the emotional. She cannot reach the greatest 
efficiency here without also coming to a fair degree of education. 

We may take almost any kind of work and we shall find that the 
same thing is true. The artist, for instance, who strives and ever 
strives more earnestly to “ draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as they Are” is open to teaching from every one with whom 
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he comes into contact and gets suggestions from the humblest things 
about him. Leonardo did not disdain the bard, knotted hand of the 
peasant, though he knew too the most beautiful aes of anti ao 
The musician who is full of indescribably beautiful sounds finds 

self forced to dry and disagreeable tasks in the mathematics a 
harmony before he can adequately reproduce the melody of which his 
soul is full. The poet goes through a long probation in writing before 
he can produce those verses which seem to us to flow so instinctively 
and easily from his pen. 

Always the lesson is the same. The path of service lies open for 
all to follow, but they alone do ¢ choose. it who havea strong love for 
humanity, | a high message to. ‘deliver. For them the path widens and 
more do they become cultured in the true meaning of the ‘word. They 
become personalities so deep, so rich, that words fail us when we try 
to describe them, and we can. only uplift ; them in our hearts as our 
own ideals, to attain which we would sacrifice all else. 

So we see that the true task of feeling is to give the stimulys or 
the motive which impels ug onward in our living. Our reason, on the 
other hand, has as its task the direction and guidance of that feeling 
into the beat channels. It supplies the plan of campaign. Does not 


this show, too, just the value of education? The truly educated man | 


is the one who can use his mind best_in. satisfying the needs of. living. 
That is what education is for, when all is’said and done —to enable 
_us sto live bet better_li lives. If, di directly or indirectly, it does not do this, 
“then it is pure ‘waste of our time. Rut genuine (ramming makes a person 
quick-witted, ready to meet any emergency, good at planning. It gives 
a high ideal, to which his ardent feelings a opintblon entree and 
his strong will the effort necessary to realize this ideal in living. This 
it does in part by training him to see the needs of his time, and it 
‘teaching him sociology and civics or history and philosophy, the end is 


the same—to make him a better doer, a more efficient servant and | 
minister of his age. 


selves. It is Peels for mate of us to become another Jane Addams 
or Alice Freeman Palmer if we have within us their love for others, 
their broad-mindedness and tolerance, their efficiency in serving. Such 
qualities are not, indeed, given to us, but can we suppose that they 
were given to them? Rather, itis our task to create in ourselves those 


very attributes, to supply to our, r love the fuel of deeds and the oxygen... 


of ideals, t until the smoldering eml embers become a “tower of flame, a 
beacon lighting the ages, — 
Character is not_a gift, but.an-attainment. We create the self that 


we_are,be that self the petty-minded woman of leisure or the large- 
souled, deep-hearted lover and doer of good. 


THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF YOUNG 
WOMEN FOR SOCIAL SUCCESS. 


BY 


THe Manacine Eprror. 


important points in connection with the education of young 

women and fitting them for a social career, the questions printed 

below were addressed to a large number of leading ladies all 
over the country: 

1. After college, is the finishing school career the best equipment for 
social success, or is home training the best preparation? 

2. Are you in favor of athletics for young women? 

3. Do you consider foreign travel a necessity or merely advisable? 

4, Are you in favor of the recent greater freedom from chaperonage 
for young women? 

A representative selection from the answers received is appended in 
tabular form. It would be impossible to print them all: though they 
have all been tabulated in this manner. From this complete summary 
it is clearly shown that while there is much diversity of opinion, as 
would naturally be the case, there is a distinct trend in a special 
direction in each group of replies. 


[ N order to secure a concensus of opinion on the following most 


It is very clear from the answers received to question No. 1 that 
home training is considered the best preparation, but a large number 
of our correspondents qualify their reply by saying that this is only 
the case if the home atmosphere be right and that much depends on 
the individual character. A very typical reply is that of Mrs. de 
Sumichrast, the wife of the eminent Harvard professor; she says: 
“Depends largely upon what home the girl comes from. If she is the 
‘daughter of parents who are self-made, as the foolish term is, she 
will need the advantage of training in a first-class school where she 
will be under the direction of ladies who know the ways of society. 
Manners are not acquired as readily as money, and many excellent per- 
sons, whose heart is all right and whose energy and skill have brought 
them fortune, have not the remotest idea of the ordinary conventions 
of society. Society has its laws, its customs, to which the girl who 
would attain success must necessarily conform. If she has not the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of them in her own home, she 
must acquire it in a good school or from a competent private teacher.” 

Some correspondents enlarge on the value of school and college life, 
while one considers it only desirable if a girl is to become a teacher. 


On the subject of athletics for girls, there is a very marked plea for 
moderation, and many couple with it comments on the undesirability 
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of competitions, mateh-games and newspaper notoriety, many also advo- 
cate the milder games; others point out the healthfulness of athletics 
and others again are alive to the fact that the healthy girl is the girl 
beautiful. We are also warned by some, of the danger of “ mannish- 
ness.” In this connection, Mrs. de Sumichrast, already quoted, puts 
the matter in a form which reflects the trend of the majority of our 
correspondents, when she writes: “In moderation, yes. In excess, no. 
Yet excess is the danger, for enthusiasm once excited, a girl is apt to 
throw herself too eagerly into athletics and to lose the grace and 
reserve which are so attractive in a member of her sex. In moderation, 
athletics are excellent, developing freedom of carriage and contributing 
to health, but in moderation. 


Foreign travel is held by the majority to be advisable rather than a 
necessity. Its advantages in the way of extending one’s culture, 
broadening one’s mind, and of acquiring foreign languages are pointed 
out by many. Some call it a luxury, almost all deem it desirable. The 
importance of traveling in the right company is insisted upon, and 
one wise mother approves of foreign travel if it does not make too 
great a demand upon the parental purse! There is something sug- 
gestive and helpful in Mrs. de Sumichrast’s reply which we quote in 
full: 

“A necessity for a girl who seeks social success in the fullest sense. 
The reading of works of travel, of articles in magazines and news- 
papers, and the study of photographs, combined with an intelligent 
pumping of people who have traveled and who can speak well of what 
they have seen, may, in the case of a particularly bright young woman, 
enable her to produce the effect of having acquired her information 
at first hand, but such young women are not common. Undoubtedly 
there is something gained in foreign travel which nothing else can 
take the place of. Success in society demands sacrifices, and foreign 
travel is one of the sacrifices which have to be made.” 


On the much vexed question of chaperonage many of our cor- 
respondents have something more to say than a direct yes or no. But 
here also there is an unmistakable tendency shown, which is against 
greater freedom from chaperonage. There should be no relaxation, is 
the general feeling—some deplore “the free and easy manners of 
our girls;” others think that “boys, like girls grow better if put on 
their honor.” Again one writer says, “ Chaperonage saves many a 
heart-ache and many a blush.” Mrs. Maynard Ladd says, “American 
young women are perfectly capable of taking care of themselves at 
home and abroad. Chaperonage need not be irksome and it makes for 
greater gentleness and dignity and consideration for older people,” 
a view which is shared by many. The sort of chaperonage which 
another correspondent describes as “not policing” is generally felt to- 
be the chaperonage of the right kind— another writing against ex- 
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tending the present freedom says, “while the vast majority of girls 
are to be trusted implicitly, chaperonage tends to increase dignity and 
womanliness.”’ 

The age limit at which chaperonage may cease is variously put by 
a few correspondents — some place it at eighteen; others at twenty; 
while another says it is not necessary after thirty. 

Mrs. de Sumichrast says on this subject: “No; no more than I am 

in favor of anarchy. Chaperonage has its disadvantages for the 
chaperoned and for the one of the other sex who prefers to be alone 
with the young woman, but so has law for the individual who prefers 
to have things all his own way. Chaperonage is merely the outward 
sign that a young woman respects herself, her family and her hostess. 
It does not involve any curtailment of proper liberty; it is a protec- 
fion, which may not be needed, but which it is useful to have.” 
’ But perhaps the best presentation of the view held by the majority 
of our correspondents is that so admirably expressed by Mrs. W. J. 
Honeyman, the President of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who says, and with this extract we may fitly close our brief comment: 
“The freedom from chaperonage in the present age seems to me to be 
a very dangerous precedent and is taking away a great deal of delicate 
bloom so essential to a young woman’s attractions.” 
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THE OPEN VISION FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY 
DANIEL Pratt BALDWIN. 


Daniel Pratt Baldwin is one of those capitalists who find time to devote 
themselves to the higher things in life. Lawyer, judge, lecturer, and author, 
his work has always been uplifting and inspiring. Among his books are, “A 
Lawyer’s Reading on the Evidences of Christianity,’ ‘“‘ How States Grow,” 
‘“* Manners,” ‘‘ Personality,” ‘The Wastes of Life,’’ ‘‘ Christ’s Credentials,” and 
“ Orators and Oratory.” Z 


HE Bible phrase “ The Open Vision ” does not necessarily apply 
to our spiritualities. Millions of people “ having eyes see not 
and having ears hear not ” even in such matters as come within 
range of our physical senses. The difference between the dull 

and the alert — those who do the world’s drudgery and those who get 
bn in life, is that the one sees and hears and profits by what the other 
fails and neglects altogether to see or hear. Genius is nothing more 
than acute hearing and seeing. The man of genius sees all there is 
to be seen upon a subject at a glance which the man of talent takes 
-months to see and the dull nian never sees at all. Mechanical skill is 
the art of having your eyes and ears at your finger-tips. The skilled 
man carries his brains in his hands as well as in his head, and what is | 
true of our physical is quite as true of our intellectual and moral 
faculties. The man of open vision is the large-souled, magnanimous 
man, who is big and broad enough to take blame, who can see and hear 
from his opponent’s standpoint, and can and does make allowance for 
the other fellow, even though his enemy. 

In February we celebrate the birthdays of our two greatest and most 
popular idols — Washington and Lincoln. Both were surrounded all 
their lives with bitter enemies and high-placed incompetents. Lincoln 
had the greatness to be president of his enemies—the States which 
made war upon him—as well as of his friends —the States which 
upheld his hands. He was a better friend of the South than Davis, its 
chosen president. And so with Washington. Surrounded with insub- 
ordinate, intriguing, and incompetent generals he overlooked their 
hostility in the greatness of the end to be achieved, and when the war 
was over had that open vision which saw that without a compromise 
with slavery and states rights no union was possible, and without a 
union it was only a question of a few years when we would again be 
subjects of England. 

Every young man should have the open vision of magnanimity. 
Envy, jealousy, malice, and revenge are the mud of the soul, and a 
muddy stream always works at a disadvantage. The man with the open 
vision sees that in the end he ean only be permanently injured by his 
own acts; that a lie is always short-lived; that enemies are only friends 
in disguise, that a man cannot depend upon his friends to find out his 
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weaknesses. The man of open vision is he who has the sense to see 
that our highest satisfactions come not from our additions but from our 
divisions. Has he great knowledge? Has he the gift of public speech? 
Has he wealth or the money-making faculties? The man who walls 
in such gifts by high banks of selfishness — who accumulates but does 
not send forth invites malaria and stagnation. Better the leap of the 
torrent than the malaria of the swamp. The sponge which absorbs and 
absorbs only hastens the hour of its decay. The man of open vision 
cpens the sluiceways and fertilizes his neighbor’s fields. The orator 
who gives the most to his audience receives the most for himself. Ad- 
dition and silence is the language of graft — division and publicity the 
privilege and joy of men and women of open vision. And so with 
wealth. “There is a withholding that impoverisheth and a giving that 
enricheth.” “The liberal soul shall be made fat.” In the biography 
of great men little or no mention is ever made of how they looked or 
what clothes they wore or how they. were housed, still less of what 
property they accumulated and kept. Far from it. If a biography is 
worth writing at all it is the record of what the man or woman added 
to the common stock of humanity, not what they have subtracted. The 
accumulation of property is simply the tithing of “the mint, anise, and 
cummin” of a great and worthy life. 

The man of open vision the world over is he who sees the destructive 
power of Egoism and who gets the farthest away from it. This wor- 
ship of self, this bowing down to and crowning of “I” and “ Me” as 
your king and queen accounts for the enormous number of wrecks and 
failures among our men and women. “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” How lose? By making 
self his king. He who starts out in life by saying: “ The world owes 
me a living and I mean to have it—by hook or by crook” invariably 
ends with the French blasphemy of “ Apres nous le deluge — after us 
the flood.” The world owes no one a living unless he earns it him- 
self. On the contrary every one who comes into the world owes human- 
ity a debt of adding something to its stock of happiness or of sub- 
tracting something from its stock of misery. Failing in this there is no 
reason to complain at the sentence: “Cut him down — he cumbereth 
the ground.” 

Years ago I found a paragraph floating through our newspapers 
which I copied in my diary. It has been a great help to me: “Take 
life like a man. Take it as though it were an earnest, vital affair. 
Take it.as though it were a grand opportunity to do and achieve great 

and good things. Life is undervalued by the majority of mankind. 
Where is the man or woman who accomplishes one tithe of what they 
might? Who cannot look back upon opportunities lost, plans half 
finished, or altogether abandoned, thoughts crushed and aspirations un- 
fulfilled — all caused by the lack of necessary and possible effort? Now 
and then a man stands aside from the crowd, labors earnestly, stead- 
fastly, and confidently, and straightway becomes famous for wisdom, 
intellect, skill, or greatness of some sort. The world wonders and idol- 
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izes and yet they only illustrate what each man may do who takes hold of 
life with a purpose. If a man says “I will” and follows it up with per- 
sistence there is nothing in reason that he may not accomplish. There 
is no magic, no miracle, no secret to him who is brave in heart and 
determined in spirit.” 

We do not get our best from books, learning, or argument, but rather 
from our intuitions, our experiences, and above all from this faculty of 
“ Open vision.” We can not reach the proof of God’s existence — much 
less His companionship from or by dialectics. God hides Himself from 
our intellectual as much as from our physical search. “No man hath 
seen God at any time.” Before me are a selection of standard books 
upon Theism; within the last two years it has been a fad among our 
college professors and essayists to attempt to prove our Immortality. 
All such efforts are like those of Eliphaz the Temanite; Bildad the 
Shuhite; Zophas the Naamathite before puzzled Job, to solve the 
problem of the affliction of a good man. No wonder he said to them 
“‘ Miserable comforters are ye all.” God’s existence is an intuition not 
a deduction. His companionship is a matter of the heart and not at all 
of the head. The vision of Immortality come to us as a part of our ex- 
perience — not of our research. Like happiness, it never is found when 
we make a business of seeking after it. The vision of “ the King in his 
beauty and the land that is afar off” is vouchsafed only to the pure in 
heart and to the single in duty and those who are absorbed in the work 
of helping others and not to those who are frantically asking “ what 
must I do to be saved.” When our Saviour put his great “If” before 
his “I” and said “I, if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me” He 
was at his highest and his best. 
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“How much, then, is a man better than a sheep.”— Matt. xii. 12. 


N the lips of Christ these noble words were an exclamation. 

He knew, as no one else has ever known, “ what was in man.” 

But to us who repeat them they often seem like a ques- 

tion. We are so ignorant of the deepest meaning of man- 

hood, that we find ourselves at the point to ask in perplexity. How 
much, after all, is a man better than a sheep? 


From “The Culture of Christian Manhood,” edited by William H. ] 
Copyright, F. H. Revell & Co. By heen ee c Se 
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It is evident that the answer to this question must depend upon our 
general view of life. There are two very common ways of looking at 
existence that settle our judgment of the comparative value of a man 
and a sheep, at once and inevitably. 

Suppose, in the first place, that we take a materialistic view of life. 
Looking at the world from this standpoint, we shall see in it a great 
mass of matter, curiously regulated by laws which have results, but 
no purposes, and agitated into various modes of motion by a secret 
force whose origin is, and forever must be, unknown. Life, in man 
as in other animals, is but one form of force. Rising through many 
subtle gradations, from the first tremor that passes through the gastric 
nerve of a jellyfish to the most delicate vibration of gray matter in the 
brain of a Plato or a Shakespeare, it is really the same from the 
beginning to the end — physical in its birth among the kindred forces 
of heat and electricity, physical in its death in cold ashes and dust. 
The only difference between man and the other animals is a difference 
of degree. The ape takes its place in our ancestral tree, and the sheep 
becomes our distant cousin. 

It is true that we have somewhat the advantage of these poor rela- 
tions. We belong to the more fortunate branch of the family, and 
have entered upon an inheritance considerably enlarged by the extine- 
tion of collateral branches. But, after all, it is the same inheritance, 
and there is nothing in humanity which is not derived from and 
destined to our mother earth. 

If, then, we accept this view of life, what answer can we give to the 
question. How much is a man better than a sheep? We must say: He 
is a little better, but not much. In some things he has the advantage. 
He lives longer, and has more powers of action and capacities of 
pleasure. He is more clever, and has succeeded in making the sheep 
‘subject to his domination. But the balance is not all on one side. 
The sheep has fewer pains as well as fewer pleasures, less care as well 
as less power. If it does not know how to make a coat, at least it 
succeeds in growing its own natural wool clothing, and that without 
taxation. Above all, the sheep is not troubled with any of those vain 
dreams of moral responsibility and future life which are the cause of 
such great and needless trouble to humanity. The flocks that fed in 
the pastures of Bethlehem got just as much physical happiness out of 
existence as the Shepherd David who watched them, and, being 
natural agnostics, they were free from David’s delusions in regard to 
religion. They could give all their attention to eating, drinking and 
sleeping, which is the chief end of life. From the materialistic stand- 
point, a man may be a little better than a sheep, but not much. 

Or suppose, in the second place, that we take the commercial view 
of life. We shall then say that all things must be measured by their 
money value, and that it is neither profitable nor necessary to inquire 
into their real nature or their essential worth. Men and sheep are 
worth what they will bring in the open market, and this depends upon 
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the supply and demand. Sheep of a very rare breed have been sold 
for as much as five or six thousand dollars. But men of common stock, 
in places where men are plenty and cheap (as, for example, in Central 
Africa), may be purchased for the price of a rusty musket or a piece 
_ of cotton cloth. According to this principle, we must admit that the 
comparative value of a man and a sheep fluctuates with the market, 
and that there are times when the dumb animal is much the more 
valuable of the two. 

This view, carried out to its logical conclusion, led to slavery, and 
put up men and sheep at auction on the same block, to be disposed of 
to the highest bidder. We have gotten rid of the logical conclusion. 
But have we gotten rid entirely of the premise on which it rested? 
Does not the commercial view of life still prevail in civilized society? 

There is a certain friend of mine who often entertains me with an 
account of the banquets which he has attended. On one occasion he 
told me that two great railroads and the major part of all the sugar 
and oil in the United States sat down at the same table with three 
gold mines and a line of steamships. 

“ How much is that man worth?” asks the curious inquirer. “ That 
man,” answers some walking business directory, “is worth “e million 
dollars: and the man sitting next to him is not worth a penny.” What 
other answer can be given by one who judges everything by a money 
standard? If wealth is really the measure of value, if the end of life 
is the production or the acquisition of riches, then humanity must take 
its place in the sliding scale of commodities. Its value is not fixed and 
certain. It depends upon accidents of trade. We must learn to look 
upon ourselves and our fellow-men purely from a business point of 
view and to ask only: What can this man make? how much has that 
man made? how much can I get out of this man’s labor? how much 
will that man pay for my services? Those little children that play 
in the squalid city streets—they are nothing to me or to the world; 
there are too many of them; they are worthless. Those long-fleeced, 
high-bred sheep that feed upon my pastures—they are among my 
most costly possessions; they will bring an enormous price; they are 
immensely valuable. How much is a man better than a sheep? What. 
a foolish question! Sometimes the man is better; sometimes the sheep 
is better. It all depends upon the supply and demand. 

Now these two views of life, the materialistic and the commercial, 
always have prevailed in the world. Men have held them consciously 
and unconsciously. At this very day there are some who profess them, 
and there are many who act upon them, although they may not be 
willing to acknowledge them. They have been the parents of countless 
errors in philosophy and sociology; they have bred innumerable and 
loathsome vices arid shames and cruelties and oppressions in the human 
race. It was to shatter and destroy these falsehoods, to sweep them 
away from the mind and heart of humanity, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world. We cannot receive His gospel in any sense, we cannot 
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begin to understand its scope and purpose, unless we fully, freely, and 
sincerely accept His great revelation of the true meaning and value of 
man as man, 

We say this was His revelation. Undoubtedly it is true that Christ 
came to reveal God to man. But undoubtedly it is just as true that 
He came to reveal man to himself. He called Himself the Son of God, 
but He called Himself also the Son of man. His nature was truly 
Divine, but His nature was no less truly human. He became man. And 
what is the meaning of that lowly birth, in the most helpless form of 
infaney, if it be not to teach us that humanity is so related to Deity 
that it is capable of receiving and embodying God himself? He died 
for man. And what is the meaning of that sacrifice, if it be not to 
teach us that God counts no price too great to pay for the redemption 
of the human soul? This gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ contains the highest, grandest, most ennobling doctrine of 
humanity that ever has been proclaimed on earth. It is the only cer- 
tain cure for low and debasing views of life. It is the only doctrine 
from which we can learn to think of ourselves and our-fellow-men as 
we ought to think. - I ask you to consider for a little while the teachings 
of Jests Christ in regard to what it means to be a man. 

Suppose, then, that we come to Him with this question: How much 
is a man better than a sheep? He will tell us that a man is infinitely 
better, because he is the child of God, because he is capable of fellow- 
ship with God, and because he is made for an immortal life. And this 
threefold answer will shine out for us not only in the words, but in the 
deeds, and above all in the death, of the Son of God and the Son of 
man. 

1. Think, first of all, of the meaning of manhood in the light of the 
truth that man is the offspring and likeness of God. This was not a 
new doctrine first proclaimed by Christ. It was clearly taught in the 
magnificent imagery of the Book of Genesis. The chief design of that 
great picture of the beginnings is to show that a personal Creator is 
the source and author of all things that are made. But next to that, 
and of equal importance, is the design to show that man is incaleulably 
superior to all the other works of God — that the distance between him 
and the lower animals is not a difference in degree, but a difference in 
kind. Yes, the difference is so great that we must use a new word to 
describe the origin of humanity, and if we speak of \1e stars and the 
earth, the trees and the flowers, the fishes, the birds, and the beasts, as 
“the works” of God, when man appears we must find a nobler name 
and say, “ This is more than God’s work; he is God’s child.” 

Our human consciousness confirms this testimony and answers to it. 
We know that there is something in us which raises us infinitely above 
the things that we see and hear and touch, and the creatures that 
appear to spend their brief life in the automatic workings of sense and 
instinct. These powers of reason and affection and conscience, and 
aboye all this wonderful power of free will, the faculty of swift, 
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sovereign, voluntary choice, belong to a higher being. We say not to 
corruption, “Thou art my father,” nor to the worm, “Thou art my 
mother;” but to God, “Thou art my Father,” and to the great Spirit, 
“Tn Thee was my life born.” 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, ~ 
At Least to me? I would not stay. 


“Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood wahape 
His action like the greater ape ; 
But I was born to other things.’ 


Frail as our physical existence may be, in some respects the most 
frail, the most defenseless among animals, we are yet conscious of 
something that lifts us up and makes us supreme. “ Man,” says | 
Paseal, “is but a reed. It needs not that the universe arm itself 


- to erush him. An exhalation, a drop cf water, suffice to destroy him. 


But were the universe to crush him, man is yet nobler than the 
universe; for he knows that he dies, and the universe, even prevailing 
against him, knows not its power.” 

Now the beauty and strength of Christ’s doctrine of man lie, not in 
the fact that He was at pains to explain and defend and justify this 
view of human nature, but in the fact that He assumed it with an 
unshaken conviction of its truth, and acted upon it always and every- 
where. He spoke to man, not as the product of nature, but as the 
child of God. He took it for granted that we are different from 
plants and animals, and that we are conscious of the difference. 


“ Consider the lilies,’ He says to us; “the lilies cannot consider them- 


selves; they know not what they are, not what their life means; but 
you know, and you can draw the lesson of their lower beauty into your 
higher life. Regard the birds of the air; they are dumb and uncon- 
scious dependents upon the divine bounty, but you are conscious © 
objects of the divine care. Are you not of more value than many 
sparrows?” Through all His words we feel the thrilling power of this 
high doctrine of humanity. He is always appealing to reason, to con- 
science, to the power of choice between good and evil, to the noble and 
godlike faculties in man. 

And now think for a moment of the fact that His life was eon 
tarily, and of set purpose, spent among the poorest and humblest of 
mankind. Remember that He spoke, not to philosophers and scholars, 
but to peasants and fishermen and the little children of the world. 
What did He mean by that? Surely it was to teach us that manhood 
applies to man as man. It is not based upon consideration of wealth or 
learning or culture or eloquence. Those are the things of which 


* the world takes account, and without which it refuses to pay any 


attention to us. A mere man, in the eyes of the world, is a nobody. 
But Christ comes to humanity in its poverty, in its ignorance, 
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stripped of all outward signs of power, destitute of all save 

that which belongs in common to mankind; to this lowly child, 

this very beggar-maid of human nature, comes the King, and 
speaks to her as a princess in disguise, and lifts her up and sets 

a crown upon hér head. I ask you if this simple fact ought not to 
_ teach us how much a man is better than a sheep. . 

2. But Christ reveals to us another and a still higher element of the 
meaning of manhood by speaking to us as beings who are capable of 
holding communion with God and reflecting the divine holiness in our 
hearts and lives. And here also His doctrine gains clearness and force 
when we bring it into close connection with His conduct. I. suppose 
that there are few of us who would not be ready to admit at once that 
there are some men and women who have high spiritual capacities. 

For them, we say, religion is a possible thing. They can attain to the 

knowledge of God and fellowship with him. They ean pray, and sing 

praises, and do holy work. . .,. THey are saints by nature. But for 
the great mass of the human race this is out of the question, absurd, 
‘impossible. They must dwell in ignorance, in wickedness, in impiety. 

But to all this Christ says, “No!” No, to our theory of perfection 
for the few. No, to our theory of hopeless degradation for the many. 
He takes his way straight to the outcasts of the world the publicans 
and the harlots and sinners, and to them He speaks of the merey and 
the love of God and the beauty of the heavenly life; not to cast them 
into black despair, not because it was impossible for them to be good 
and to find God, but because it was divinely possible. God was waiting 
for them, and something in them was waiting for God. They were lost. 
But surely they never could have been lost unless they had first of all 
belonged to God, and this made it possible for them to be found again. 
They were prodigals. But surely the prodigal is also a child, and there 
is a place for him in the father’s house. He may dwell among the 
swine, but he is not one of them. He is capable. of remembering his 
father’s love. He is capable of answering his father’s embrace. He is 
eapable of dwelling in his father’s house in filial love and obedience. 

That is the doctrine of Christ in regard to fallen and disordered and 
guilty human nature. It is fallen, it is disordered, it is guilty; but the 
capacity of reconciliation, of holiness, of love to God, still dwells in it, 
and may be quickened into a new life. That is God’s work, but God ~ 
himself could not do it if man were not capable of it. 

‘Do you remember the story of the portrait of Dante which is painted 
upon the walls of the Bargello, at Florence? For many years it was 
supposed that the picture had utterly perished. Men had heard of it, 
but no one living had ever seen it. But presently came an artist who 
was determined to find it again. He went into the place where tradi- 
tion said that it had been painted. The room was used as a store- 
house for lumber and straw. The walls were covered with dirty white- 
wash. He had the heaps of rubbish carried away. Patiently and 
- earefully he removed the whitewash from the wall. Lines and colors 
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long hidden began to appear; and at last the grave, lofty, noble face 
of the great poet looked cat again upon the world of light. 

“That was wonderful,” you say, “that was beautiful!” Not half 
so wonderful as the work which Christ came to do in the heart of man 
—to restore the forgotten likeness of God and bring the Divine image 
to the light. He comes to us with the knowledge that God’s image 
is there, though concealed; He touches us with the faith that the like- 
ness can be restored. To have upon our hearts the impress of the 
Divine nature, to know that there is no human being in whom that — 
treasure is not hidden and from whose stained and dusty soul Christ 
cannot bring out that reflection of God’s face — that, indeed, is to know 
the meaning of manhood, and to be sure that a man is better than a 
sheep ! . 

3. There is yet one more element in “Christ's teaching in regard to 
the meaning of manhood, and that is His doctrine of immortality. This 
truth springs inevitably out of His teaching in regard to the origin and 
capacity of human nature. A being formed in the Divine image, a 
being capable of reflecting the Divine holiness, is a being so lofty he 
must have also the capacity of entering into a life which is spiritual 
and eternal, and which leads onward to perfection. All that Christ 
teaches about man, all that Christ offers to do for man, opens before 
him a vast and boundless future. 

The ideal of immortality runs through everything that Jesus says 
and does. Never for a moment does He speak to man as a creature 
who is bound to this present world. Never for a moment does He 
forget, or suffer us to forget, that our ,argest and most precious treas- 
ures may be laid up in the world to come. He would arouse our souls 
to perceive and contemplate the immense issues of life. 

The perils that beset us here through sin are not brief and moment- 
ary dangers, possibilities of disgrace in the eyes of men, of suffering 
such limited pain as our bodies can endure in the disintegrating process 
of disease, of dying temporal death, which at the worse can only cause 
us a few hours of anguish. A man might bear these things, and take 
the risk of this world’s shame and sickness and death, for the sake of 
some darling sin. But the truth that flashes on us like lightning from 
the word of Christ is that the consequence of sin is the peril of losing 
- our immortality. “ Fear not them which kill the body,” said He, “ but 

are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

On the other hand, the opportunities that come to us here through 
the grace of God are not merely opportunities of temporal peace and 
happiness. They are chances of securing endless and immeasurable 
felicity, wealth that can never be counted or lost, peace that the world 
can neither give nor take away. We must understand that now the 
kingdom of God has come near unto us. It is a time when the doors 
of heaven are open. We may gain an inheritance incorruptible, and 
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undefiled, and that fadeth not away. We may lay hold not only on a 
present joy of holiness, but an everlasting life with God. 

It is thus that Christ looks upon the children of men; not as herds 
of dumb, driven cattle, but as living souls moving onward to eternity. 
It is thus that He dies for men; not to deliver them from brief sorrows, 
but to save them from fatal loss and to bring them into bliss that knows 
no end. It is thus that He speaks to us, in solemn words before which 
our dreams of earthly pleasure and power and fame and wealth are 
dissipated like unsubstantial vapors: “What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?” 

There never was a time in which Christ’s doctrine of the- meaning 
of manhood was more needed than it is to-day. There is no truth 
more important and necessary for us to take into our hearts, and hold 
fast, and earry out in our lives. For here we stand in an age when 
the very throng and pressure and superfluity of human life lead us 
to set a low estimate upon its value. The air we breathe is heavy with 
materialism and commercialism. The lowest and most debasing views 
of human nature are freely proclaimed and unconsciously accepted. 
There is no escape, no safety for us, save in coming back to Christ and 
learning from Him that man is the child of God, made in the Divine 
image, capable of the Divine fellowship, and destined to an immortal 
life. I want to tell you just three of the practical reasons why we 
must learn this. 

1. We need to learn it in order to understand the real meaning, and 
guilt, and danger, and hatefulness of sin. 

Men are telling us nowadays that there is no such thing as sin. It 

-is a dream, a delusion. It must be left out of account. All the evils 
in the world are natural and inevitable. They are simply the secretions 
of human nature. There is no more shame or guilt connected with 
them than with the malaria of the swamp or the poison of the night- 
shade. ; 

- But Christ tells us that sin is real, and that it is the enemy, the 
‘curse, the destroyer of mankind. It is not a part of man as God made 
him; it is a part of man as he has unmade and degraded himself. It is 
the marring of the Divine image, the ruin of the glorious temple, the 
self-mutilation and suicide of the immortal ‘soul. It is sin that 
casts man down into the mire. It is sin that drags him from the 
fellowship of God into the company of beasts. It is sin that leads him 
into the far country of famine, and leaves him among the swine, and 
makes him fain to fill his belly with the husks that the swine do eat. 
_ Therefore we must hate sin, and fear it, and abhor it, always and every- 
where. When we look into our own heart and find sin there, we must 
humble eurselves before God and repent in sackcloth and ashes Every 
sin that whispers in our heart is an echo of the world’s despair and 
misery. Every selfish desire that lies in our soul is a seed of that which 
has brought forth strife, and cruelty, and murder, and horrible torture, 
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and bloody war among the children of men. Every lustful thought 
that defiles our imagination is an image of that which has begotten 
loathsome vices and crawling shames throughout the world. My brother- 
men, God hates sin because it ruins man. And when we know what 
that means, when we feel that same poison of evil within us, we must 
hate sin as He does, and bow in penitence before Him, crying, “ God, 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 

2. We need to learn Christ’s doctrine of the meaning of manhood 
in order to help us to love our fellow-men. 

This is a thing that is easy to profess, but hard, bitterly hard to do, 
The faults and follies of human nature are apparent. The unlovely 
and contemptible and offensive qualities of many people thrust them- 
selves sharply upon our notice and repel us. We are tempted to 
shrink back, wounded and disappointed, and to relapse into a life that 
is governed by disgusts. If we “» not dwell in the atmosphere of a 
Christian world, if we read only those newspapers which chronicle the 
crimes and meannesses of men, or those realistic novels which deal with 
the secret vices and corruptions of humanity, and fill our souls with the 
unspoken conviction that virtve is an old-fashioned dream, and that 
there is no man good, no woman pure, I do not see how we can help 
despising and hating mankind. Who shall deliver us from this spirit 
of bitterness? Who shall take us by the hand and lead us out of this 
heavy, fetid air of the lazar-house and the morgue? 

None but Christ. If we will go with Him, He will teach us not to 
hate our fellow-men for what they are, but to love them for what they 
may become. He will teach us to look, not for the evil which is mani- 
fest, but for the good which is hidden. He will teach us not to despair, 
but to hope, even for the most degraded of mankind. And so, per- 
chance, as we keep company with Him, we shall learn the secret of that 
Divine charity which fills the heart with peace and joy and quiet 
strength. We shall learn to do good unto all men as we have oppor- 
tunity, not for the sake of gratitude or reward, but because they are 
thé children of our Father and the brethren of our Saviour. We shall 
learn the meaning of that blessed death on Calvary, and be willing to 
give ourselves as a sacrifice for others, knowing that he that turneth 
a sinner from the error of his ways shall save a soul from death and 
cover a multitude of sins. ; 

3. Finally, we need to accept and believe Christ’s doctrine of the 
meaning of manhood in order that it may lead us personally to God 
and a higher life, 

,You are infinitely better and more precious than the dumb beasts. 
You know it, you feel it; you are conscious that you belong to another 
world. And yet it may be that there are times when you forget it and 
live as if there were no God, no soul, no future life. Your ambitions 
are fixed upon the wealth that corrodes, and fame that fades. Your 
desires are toward the pleasures that pall upon the senses. You are 
bartering immortal treasure for the things which perish in the using. 


‘ 
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You are ignoring and despising the high meaning of your manhood. 
Who shall remind you of it, who shall bring you back to yourself, who 
shall lift you up to the level of your true being, unless it be the Teacher 
who spake as never man spake, the Master who brought life and 
immortality to light? 

Come, then, to Christ, who alone can save you from the sin that 
defiles and destroys your manhood. Come, then, to Christ, who alone 
can make you good men and true, living in the power of an endless life. 
Come, then, to Christ, that you may have fellowship with him and 
realize all that it means to be a man. 


A WORD ON TEMPERANCE. 


BY 


Mrs. Linuian M. N. Stevens. 
President of the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


“For God and home and every land.” 


ROBABLY there is no sane, intelligent person who will say that 
he is sorry he has been a total abstainer from the use of 
strong drink; but there are thousands upon thousands who 
will say and do say, that they are sorry they ever began to 

drink intoxicants; that the use of alcholic drink has injured their 
health, marred their business prospects, blighted the hopes of their 
friends, ruined their homes. Let no one say that it is only the ignorant 
‘and base who fall a prey to the drink habit. The page of history is 
saddened by the record of men of mighty intellect, of splendid genius 
who have thought they could drink or let it alone, but failed to let it 
lone. Robert Burns, Hartley Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Alexander the 
Great, Charles Stuart were deceived thereby, and they found strong 
drink was a mocker. 

Total abstinence sentiment and practice are advancing. Those who 
take the social glass rather than those who refuse to take it are to-day 
the subjects of comment. The man who drinks is below par in the 
business world, and the young woman who drinks does not set a safe 
or beneficent example for others to follow. 

This is my message to the boys and girls, young men and young 
women. Alcohol is a poison, the product of death and decay. Avoid 
it more carefully than any other poison, for no other poison is so 
subtle, so pernicious, so destructive. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


BY 


Jas. Henry Livrorp. 
President Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah. 


NE HOUR of thoughtful reading each day will furnish food 
for meditation for all your leisure hours. Persist in this 
practice until it becomes a controlling habit: Read and 
study the lives of good men until you have discovered the 

secret of their goodness and greatness. Read and study the history of 
a nation until you appreciate the people, measure the leaders and are 
able to comprehend the reasons why it helped or hindered the world’s 
progress. Read and study one of the classics until you make your own 
the ideas of the author, see the pictures he paints, understand the char- 
acters he portrays and can think out to their legitimate conclusions the 
ideas expresssed. Verify statements in science, by observation or by 
experiment, if possible. Do not feel satisfied with understanding the 
words of the author. Master the thought, weleome the enthusiasm he 
inspires and follow out the ideas your reading suggests. Study and 
respect the opinions of others, but in the end stand by your own con- 
clusions. 

The problem that confronts every parent is the selection of books 
suitable for the boy and the girl, the young man and the young 
woman. This statement may seem strange in view of the vast number 
of books now being published. The very largeness of the number itself 
tends to confuse, and in that confusion the parent is often unable to 
select that which is best for his children’s library. The period of adol- 
escence is a critical one in the life of the individual, he may be made 
or lost depending upon the ideals he may have had impressed. A 
very litle advice either one way or the other, will make or lose the boy 
or girl; good reading ofttimes furnishes a bridge to span that chasm 
while a low class of literature will tend to drive him further into the 
dark. 


READING. 


1. Reap Bur Few Books, 

2. ReaD Tue Best Books. 

3, Reap Toe Booxs THar Heite You Most. 
4. Reap THe Same Books Many Times. 


5. Reap ror Ippas Morr THan Facts. 

6. Take Notes WHILE Ravina. 

7. Commit To Memory Strikinc PAssacEs. 

8. Make InpexeD Scrap-Booxs or Gems Reap. 


BUSINESS FORMS AND DEFINITIONS WHICH 
EVERYBODY OUGHT TO KNOW 


SPHCIALLY COMPILED FOR THIS WORK BY CHARLES WELSH. 


Acceptance.— An accepted draft; an agreement, by signature, to the term 

; named in the draft. (See form on page 206.)’ nies ; sida 

Account Current.— An open or running account; a detailed statement of 
transactions between two persons or firms. 

Account Sales.— An itemized statement of sales and expenses rendered by a 
commission merchant to his principal. 

Acknowledzgment.— A formal admission made before a notary or other quali- 
fied officer, that the act described was done voluntarily ; the officer’s certifi- 
cate of such admission. 

Affidavit.— A written statement made under oath. 

Assets,— Property or cash owned by a business or debts due to a business; also 
called Resources. : 

Auditor.— A person appointed to examine accounts. 


Balance Sheet.— A classified resumé of resources and liabilities, losses and 
gains, and net results of a business to its proprietors, usually set forth in 
the form shown on page 200. 

Bankrupt.— One who fails in business and is unable to pay his debts. 

Banks and Banking.— A Bank, in its simplest form, is an institution pro- 
vided for the safe-keeping of money; but the ordinary commercial banks of 
to-day render many varied and important services ; 

1.-They provide a place for the safe-keeping of money and securities. 

2. They afford a business man an opportunity to borrow money to carry on his 
enterprises while his capital is locked up in merchandise or in the hands of 
hig debtors. The credit of many mercantile houses is worth as much to them 
as the capital they possess. 

8. They save the transmission of money from one part of the world to another, 
thus avoiding great risks and keeping money in more active circulation. 

Settlements are effected by issuing to customers 

; a. Bankers’ drafts. 6b. Bills of exchange. oc. Letters of credit. : 

4. They facilitate the. payment of bills by permitting money deposited to be 
withdrawn upon a simple order called a check. This check when issued 
serves the business man in various ways, which may be specified as follows: 
a. It saves time in paying large sums. To count the money would be a 
Long process. 0b. It obviates the risk that attends the handling of money. 

* o. It constitutes a record of expenditures and furnishes the business man 
convenient data from which to make entries in his books. d. When the 
eheck is canceled it serves the purpose of a receipt. 

5. By perl letters of credit they afford people who travel a means of securing 
money in distant parts without the risk attending the carrying of real 
money. : 

6. They afford excellent facilities for the collection of negotiable paper — Dills, 
notes, bonds, coupons, etc. i 

7. They are often a source of useful business information pertaining to invest- 
ments and other matters. ° 

8. They are the means of organizing capital. 

9. They tend to encourage thrift, honesty, and punctuality. 

Sources of a Bank’s Profits ——The principal sources of a bank’s profits may be 
specified as follows: f 

1. Money earned for discounting business paper and from lending money on ees 
security. The available funds of a bank for lending purposes accrue from 
a. Amounts paid in by stockholders. 6. Amounts deposited by individuals, 
corporations, bankers, etc. c. Accumulated surplus. ‘ 

2. Charges for collecting notes, drafts, etc. 


Norn.—The following pages have been compiled from many sources, but the 
Editor is indebted for most of the forms and definitions to ‘‘ Accounting and 
Business Practice,” by John H. Moore and George H. Miner, copyrighted by 
them and used by their kind permission and that of the publishers, Messrs. 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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8. Interest upon bonds deposited with the United States Treasurer to secure 
circulation, if it be a national bank. 

4. Fees for issuing drafts, bills of exchange, etc. 

5. Profit on circulation, if it be a national bank. 

Sources of a Bank’s Hapenses.— The principal sources of a bank’s expenses may 
be specified as follows: 1. Interest on special deposits. 2. Fees for col- 
lecting foreign paper. 3. Taxes. 4. Salaries and various other office 
expenses. 

Bill Book.— A record of all notes (promises to pay) given or received by 
a business, generally kept in two divisions in the form on page 201. 

Bill of Lading.— A written account of goods shipped, signed by a responsible 
person, who thereby enters into the obligations specified in the form on 
page 203 — sometimes made in sets of three, more often two. One is kept 
by the freight agent and the other handed to the shipper, who sends it to 
the person to whom the goods are shipped as his authority to receive them. 

Bill of Sale. See form on page 202. 


SHorT Form oF BILy or SAuLgE. 


TV irccccs aratsiarasieses treiebia ofulavers'e stele eleie OL pia ata eter Seta ie. weeeeeee- in consideration 
GlNats Slaw iavete cre ta Tearel ei eh fale, wie tele mle sa, meh hl Omir eater dollars paid by 


Witness my hand and seal this.......... day of xD. 18-42 
Signed and sealed in presence of : 
Arion Sewevewevsdebeaeceviehscecmeey Signature SAL) 
SEAL) 


- 


Bills Payable — Receivable.— Bills Payable are the written promises of 
. one party to pay to another party and held by others. 

Bills Receivable are the written promises of one party to pay another, and 
are held in possession of the latter. , 

See, also, Notes, Negotiable Instruments. 

The simplest forms are given on pages 205, 206. 

Board of Trade.— A yoluntary organization of business men for the advance- 
ment of commercial interests. , 

Bond.— A written promise under seal, binding a person to do or not to doa « 
certain thing. , 

Bookkeeping.— Bookkeeping is the recording and classifying, in a systematic 
manner, the details of a person’s business, property, and debts. A set of 
books, when kept in a proper manner, show what is due us from others and 
why; what we owe others and why; the extent of our dealings in mer- 

cnandise, real estate, money, manufactures, and other commodities, and the 

rofit made or loss sustained, by these dealings. We keep accounts, first, to 

nsure our.getting from others what is our just due; second, to insure our 
paying to others what we justly owe them; third, to ascertain the gains 
and losses of the business; fourth, to have a lasting history of our business 
that will enable us, by referring to AP igs transactions, to form estimates of 
the probable success of contemplated ventures and to conduct our business 
in general with intelligence. 

Different kinds of business Require different books, and the application of the 
principles of bookkeeping in different ways. Books suitable for a commis- 
sion business would not do for a’ manufactory, nor would the books of a 
dry-goods merchant meet the wants of a wholesale grocer ; but the principles 
oe pepkkeoping are the same the world over, whatever the nature of the 

usiness, 5 ! 

The books: in common use are: Cash Book, Invoice Book, Sales Book, Bill Book, 
Check Book, Journal, Ledger, Inverftory, Letter Book, to contain copies of 
letters. Their purpose is explained in their alphabetical order. 

While the principles lai down above may be said to govern all bookkeeping, 
modern methods employ many short cuts. Card Ledgers and Loose Leaf 
Ledgers have come rapidly into use in late years. In fact the Card System 
has simplified business enormously. The Voucher System of accounting is 
another modern service and the student will do well to consult Moore and 
Miner’s “ Accounting and Business Practice” in this connection. 


Capital.— The investment in a business. 
Cash Book is a simple record of cash received and paid out. 
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Checks.— A check is a written order on a bank for the payment of - 
nated sum of money, and is treated as cash. nici ees 

On page 204 is a check properly filled out. With the check is a stub, the date, 
number, payee, amount, ete., corresponding with the check itself. At the 
left of the stub is a section of the left page of the check book illustrated. 

When you open an account with a bank,*the amount of your deposit should 
be written on the left page of the check book; and when you draw a check 
the amount of the check is subtracted from the amount on deposit in the 
bank. Thus the check book should always show just ,the amount on 
deposit at the time of the drawimg of a check. 

If the drawer of the check has not sufficient funds in the bank to cash it, and 

,_the bank refuses to do so, the drawer ig held responsible for its payment. 

A check drawn payable at a future date, is not to be presented for payment 
until then. 

Checks are supposed to be preseured for payment as soon as received or soon 
after. If not presented in due time, and the bank or party sending it 
should fail, the, holder sustains its loss. 

They are usually written payable “to order,’ though are sometimes written 
payable ‘‘ to bearer,”’ if to be presented for immediate payment. 

Notes aay and executed on Sunday are invalid, but a check so dated is not 
invalid. 

If a bank cashes a forged check, it loses the amount, and not the person whose 
name is forged. 

A check may be signed with pen, pencil, or the mark. 

Write the amount in figures close to the sign of dollars, and draw heavy lines 
before and after the written amount, so as to prevent further insertions, 
as without the lines checks are sometimes raised to larger sums. 

A check made payable to “ self’’ requires the name on the back. | 

If the amount in figures and writing do not agree, the writing is held to be good. 

A lost check can be duplicated. In case of loss notify the bank, so that pay- 
ment may be stopped. 

The one who makes and signs the check is called the drawer. 

The bank on which it is drawn is called the drawee. 

The person or the party to whom it is made payable is called the payee. 

(See also NEGOTIABLD INSTRUMENTS and INDORSHMENTS.) 

Certified Check.— A check that has been accepted by the bank on which 
it is drawn, thereby making the bank security for payment. 
See CHECKS and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

Clearing House.— An institution in a city where daily settlements are made 
between banks by the mutual exchange of checks, drafts, etc., the difference 
between such exchanges being paid in cash. 

Collaterais.— The use of negotiable paper or other forms of value, real estate 

' excepted, as security for a debt. 

Contracts, Law of.— A contract is an agreement of two or more parties, by 
which reciprocal rights and obligations are created. One party acquires a 
right, enforceable at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, who is 
under a corresponding obligation to thus act or forbear. 

Generally speaking, all contracts which are made between two competent parties, 
for a proper consideration, without fraud and for a lawful purpose, are 
enforceable at law. 

To the creation of a valid contract there must be: 

1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party must be met by an acceptance by 
the other, according to the terms offered. 

2’ There must be a consideration. Something of value must either be received 
by one party or given up by the other.* 

3. The parties must have a capacity to contract. The contracts of insane per- 
sons are not binding upon them, Married women are now generally per- 
mitted to contract as though single, and bind their separate property. The 
contracts of an infant are generally not binding upon him, unless ratified 
after attaining his majority. The contracts of an infant for ‘“ necessaries ”’ 
may be enforced against him to the extent of the reasonable value of the 
goods furnished. It is incumbent upon one seeking thus to hold an infant 
to show that the goods furnished were in fact necessary to the infant, and 
that he was not already supplied by his parents or guardians. 

4. The party’s consent must not be the result of fraud or imposition, or it may 
be avoided by the party imposed upon. 

5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. Agreements to defraud others, to” 
violate statutes, or whose aim is against public policy, such as to create 
monopolies, or for the corrupt procurement of legislative or official action, 
are void, and cannot be enforced by any party thereto. ; 

Contraets in general are equally valid, whether made orally or in writing, with 

- the exception of certain classes of contracts, which in most of the States 
are required to be attested by a note or memorandum in writing, signed by 
the party or his agent sought to be held liable. Some of the provisions, 
which are adopted from the old Hnglish Statute of Frauds, vary in some of 
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the States, but the following contracts very generally are required to be thus 
attested by some writing; 

Contracts by their terms not to be performed within a year from the making 
thereof. 

A promise to answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage of another person. 

Contracts made in consideration of marriage, except mutual promises to marry. 

Promise of an executor, or administrator, to pay debts of deceased out of his 
own property. 

Contracts for the creation of any interest or estate in land, with the exception 
of leases for a short term, generally one year. 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain value, unless a portion of the 
price is paid or part of the goods delivered. The required value of the goods 
sold varies in different States from $30 to $200. In a number of the tates 
no such provision exists. 

In many of the States declarations or conveyances of trust estates. 

In many States representations as to the character, credit, or responsibility of 
another person. 

Partial performance of the contract is generally held to dispense with the neces- 
sity for a writing. 

If the damages liable to result from the breaking of @ contract are uncertain, 
the parties may agree upon a sum to which either may be entitled as com- 
pensation for a breach, whieh will be upheld by the courts, but if the sum 
so fixed is not designed as a fair compensation to the party injured, but as 
a penalty to be inflicted, it will be disregarded. 

A party is generally excused for the failure to perform what he has agreed only 

by the act of God or the publie enemy. Except in cases involving a per- 

sonal element in the work to be performed, such as the rendition of services, 

when the death or sickness of the party contracting to perform them is a 

valid excuse, or contracts for the performance of work upon a specified 

object, when its destruction without the fault of the party sought to be held 
liable is a sufficlent excuse. 

Copartnership.— The voluntary association or joining of two or more persons 
in a business enterprise. The same as partnership. (q. v.) 

Corporations.— A corporation is said to be an artificial person. It is com- 

osed of a number of persons but is endowed with the power to act as one 
ndividual, It is ey organized under a general statute of any given 
state, but it may be organized under a special charter granted by the legis- 
lature. The llability of each stockholder is departs limited to the amount 
of stock owned. A corporation affords an opportunity for many persons of 
small means to unite in carrying on large enterprises under efficient man- 

- agement. (See Jornr Stock CoMPANY and TRUSTS.) ‘ 

Correspondence.— Some things that contribute to a good business tetter. 

* 1. Good materials,— stationery, ink, etc. 2. Good mechanical form,— suffi- 
cient margins, correct paragraphing, etc. 3. Good English,— short, expres- 
sive sentences, correct spelling, capitalization, punctuation, ete. 4. Origin- 
ality in style.. 5. Completeness and fullness in statement. 6. Brevity,— 
concise, succinct expressions, arranged in such a manner as to give force 
and strength to the letter. 7. Good tone. In perplexing business letters, 
especially, the general tone, that something read ‘‘ between the lines,” is of 
the greatest importance. The qualities to be aimed at in tone are: a, Sin- 
cerity. b: Frankness. c. Fairness. d. Firmness. 8. Complimentary closings 
consistent with salutations. The business letter is the mouthpiece of the 

. firm back of it, and it should, as far as possible, create a feeling of good 
will and confidence on the part of all into whose hands it may come. 
Therefore letters should be answered promptly. ; : 

Things to observe in writing letters ordering goods. 1. Arrange the items one 
on a line. 2. Give shipping directions in out-of-town orders. 3. In case of 
a first order: a. Give satisfactory references. 6. State how you intend to 
pay. 4. When you name prices state at what point you expect the goods 
F. O. B. 5. Always be definite with regard to the quality and quantity of 
the things ordered. 6. State the purpose for which the goods are intended. 
7. State, if necessary, when the goods must reach you. 

eH to be observed in writing a letter of remittance. 1. State what is 
nclosed,— note, draft, ete. . Give the amount of the inclosure. 8. Gen- 


. 


erally write the amount of the inclosure in words and figures, thus: — 


“Twenty-four and 25-100 Dollars ($24.25).” 4. State how the amount in- 
closed is to be applied. 5. Ask that the receipt of the remittance be 
acknowledged. 6. Fold the inclosure within the letter properly. 

Suggestions bearing upon letters soliciting trade. A very fruitful source of new 


business is the letter soliciting trade; and since no object is of more im- - 


portance to the business man than that of securing trade, all of these letters 
should be handled diplomatically. The following points are suggestive of 
some of the things that should receive consideration in the writing of the 
general letter soliciting trade. 1. Follow up inquiries as the foregoing 
promptly and tactfully. 2. If you are not satisfied with the references given 
you, be careful how you say 80. 38. Avoid all extravagant claims for goods, 
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facilities for doing business, etc. Honesty is necessary in any legitimate 
business. 4. Do not hesitate to show your unwillingness to fill orders when 
references, etc., are unsatisfactory. Successful business men will expect you 
to do business in a methodical way. 5. Use good materials and put out an 
attractive letter. The letters sent out, in most cases, stamp pretty accur- 
ately the kind of a house that is back of them. 6. Show by your letter that 
you are a solid, wide-awake business man, and not a mere fakir. 7. Do 
not beg for trade. Coaxing and wheedling will only hinder you in your 
attempts to secure trade. 8. Be sincere, and make frank, tactful statements 
with regard to what you have for sale. 9. Be courteous; courtesy is every- 
thing in letters of this kind. 10. Be brief. In letters similar to the fore- 
going, especially, do not say too much. Business men are not apt to appre- 
ciate, or even read, long circular letters, etc. 


Suggestions vi tcale upon dunning letters.’ 1. Promptness and accuracy in the 


matter of sending statements and other reminders of overdue accounts are 
of the greatest importance in securing prompt settlements. 2. When no 
attention is paid to statements of account, dunning letters generally follow. 
How soon such letters should follow depends upon the circumstances of the 
case. 3. The tone of a dunning letter should be governed by existing condi- 
tions. No dunning letter should a. Lack in courtesy. 6. Contain accusa- 
tions of ae sort. ec. Show that the temper of the writer is overwrought. 
d. Be impolite or contain any ungentlemanly expressions. The writer of 
these letters who shows his self-control and genuine fairness is the man who 
is likely to win his case. e. Contain threats or any statements that the 
writer does not mean to carry out. f. Intimate court proceedings unless 
that seems to be the last resort. 4. Dunning letters should a. Aim to make 
the tone of the appeal consistent with the facts of the case. For instance, 
the first of a series of dunning letters should be entirely different in tone 
from the third. 0b. Be brief and to the point. c. As far as possible show 
that the writer has confidence in his debtor and expects a prompt payment. 
d. Make proper reference to the amount of the account. ee. Be firm in tone 
and indicate that the writer means all that he says. f. Be fair and, as far 
as consistent with good business management, lenient. g. Be written in 
the implied rather than the imperative method of statement. 


Things to avoid in letters of application. 1. Faulty mechanical construction. 


2. Blots, erasures, and interlineations. 3. Errors in spelling, capitalization, 
grammar, punctuation, etc. 4. Poor penmanship. 5. Boastfulness. 6. Show- | 
ing over-anxiety for the position. 7. Exaggerations. 8. The use of printed 
estimonials. 9. Typewritten applications (generally). 10. Referring to 
aatters of no importance to those who will receive the letters. 11. Poor 
paper, perfumed sheets, foolscap, etc. 


Things to be observed in letters of application. 1. The use of proper materials: 


a 


* 


Fs 


a. Good ink. 6b. Paper of the proper size and quality. c. Envelopes of the 
proper size and quality. 2. Good mechanical and grammatical construction. 
3. Full, yet brief and concise, expressions. 4. Good tone: a. Frank, sincere 
expressions. 06. Sufficient self-confidence and self-respect. (State your 
qualifications modestly, but with sufficient firmness.) c. Truthfulness. 5. 
Necessary information with regard to yourself: a. Qualifications, general 
,and special. 6. References. c. Salary expected. d. Age. 6. Courteous in- 
troduction and closing. 


Suggestions bearing upon letters of recommendation. 1. Avoid exaggerated ex- 


pressions. They only do injury to the one recommended. 2. Be thoroughly 
acquainted with the qualities of which you speak. 3. Recommend only 
those who are worthy of some praise. 4. Be sincere; do not entirely pass 
over defects when you know that they exist. 5. Generally speaking, it is 
not well to write a general letter of recommendation ; that is to say, a letter 
addressed To whom it may concern. 6. Be original in every way. The 
expressions that count are those that come from the heart and mind of the 
writer. 7. A good letter of recommendation usually conforms with the fol- 
lowing arrangement of thoughts: Paragraph No. 1: Introduction. Para- 
graph No. 2: Genera] estimate of the character and ability of the one 
recommended. Paragraph No. 3: Brief summary and courteous closing. 


. 
v 


Following are some usual forms of business letters : — 


Lerrne or INTRODUCTION. 
New York, Aug. 6, 1906. 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : — 


The bearer, Walter Wells, fs well known to us as a practical book- 


keeper and a ready and reliable clerk. We cheerfully recommend him to any one 
needing the services of a young man in either of these lines. 


Yours truly, 
Farp. P. KArisne Co. 
| 
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’ Boston, Mass., Sept. 1, 1906. 
Mussrs. Frrp. P. Karsnr & Co., 
Sr. Louis, Mo., 
Gentlemen: Allow me to introduce to you Mr. C. H. 
Brown, whom we have known well for several years. He is well educated and 
has had a good business training. He goes to your city to seek employment, and 
at my suggestion will consult you. If you have need of such help or can refer 
him to any firm or person for employment, you may rest assured he will prove 
trustworthy and efficient. I shall be glad of any favors you may show him. 
Truly yours, 
BH. 8. LINcon. 


LETTER WITH STATEMBPNT OF ACCOUNT. 


CurcaGo, Iuu., Apr. 11, 1906. 
Mussrs, BE. F. Wiuson & Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y., 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find statement of your 
account with us to date. If correct, and it is convenient to you, we should be 
grateful for an early remittance. 

d Truly yours, 
TH® WILSON-BRown Co. 


WePLY WITH REMITTANCE. 


AvBany, N. Y., Apr. 14, 1906. 
Tun WILSON-Brown Co., 3 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., ‘ ‘ 
Gentlemen: Yours of the ist inst. duly received, with 
our statement of account, which we find correct. Wnclosed find check for two 
undred ninety-five dollars ($295), which eae place to our credit, 
ruly yours, ” 
BH. F. Wiuson & Co. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


: Cuicaao, Itu., Apr. 16, 1906. 
Messrs. Hl. F. Witson & Co., 


Gentlemen: Your letter with check for two hundred ninety- 
rhs eg inclosed to balance account is duly received, for which accept our 
anks. 


Yours truly, 
THE WILSON-BROWN Co. 


ORDHRING Goons. 


PoucHKmEEPSIN, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1906. 
Mussrs. Ginn & Co., ; - oS 


Boston, MASS., 
Dear Sirs: Please send me by return express 10 copies 


Moore and Miner’s Accounting, 10 copies Boynton’s School Civics. I inclose 


money, order for the same, Twenty-five dollars ($25.00), the advertised price. 
Respectfully yours, 
: we HENRY JONES. 


Coupon.— A certificate attached to a bond, showing when different installments 

‘ of interest are due, ; 

Credit is that which produces values. The word also has reference to time 
given for payment ag one month’s credit, a. e. goods to be paid for ‘one 
month after delivery. [Norm.— Dun’s and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies 


are two large corporations engaged in the business of collecting information | p 


with regard to the financial standing, ability, and credit of persons en 
in business enterprises, and reporting the same to subscribers or tree 
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tomers applying and paying therefor. They have become extensive factors 
in modern commercial transactions for furnishing information to retail 
jobbers, wholesale merchants, etc. The prudent business man before selling 
to a stranger on credit should first inform himself, through these commer- 
cial agencies, of the financial standing of the prospective customer. ] 


Debit is that which costs value. 

Deed.—A contract under seal, usually transferring the title of real estate. 

Deeds, Acknowledgment of.— An acknowledgment is the act of declaring 
the execution of an instrument before an officer authorized to certify to such 
deciaration. The officer certifies to the fact of such declaration, and to his 
knowledge of the person so declaring. Conveyances or deeds of land to be 
entitled to be recorded must first be acknowledged before a proper officer. 
Most of the States have forms of acknowledgments, which should be followed. 

Acknowledgments may be taken in general by Notaries Public, Justices of the 
Peace, Judges or Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, Masters 
in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town Clerks, Mayor and Clerks of in- 

_ ceorporated cities, within their respective jurisdictions. 

The requisites to a valid deed are the same in general as other contracts, but 
the appointment of an attorney to execute a deed for another person must in 
general be executed with the same formalities requisite to the deed itself. 

Seals or their equivalent (or whatever is intended as such) are necessary in 
Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Maryland,’ Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
In almost all the States deeds by corporations must be under seal. Forms 
are prescribed or indicated by the statutes of most of the States except 
Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana. Separate acknowledgment by wife is re- 
quired in Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennesse, Texas. One Witness to the 
execution of deeds is required in District of Columbia, Maine (customary), 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey (usual), Oklahoma Territory, Utah, Wyom- 
ing. Two Witnesses to the execution of deeds are required in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Discounting is the obtaining of cash for bills payable under discount — that, 
is interest charged for the time the bill has to run before it becomes due 
for payment. ; 

Discounts.— allowances for early payments,— or for cash; e.g., 10 and 5¢ 
means a discount of 10% from 1 dollar, 90 cents; 5¢ from 90 cents = net 
cash 85% cents. | : 

Dishonor.— A refusal to pay an obligation when due, or to accept a draft 
when presented for acceptance. 

Diwvidend.— The allotment to each stockholder in the division of profits. 

Drafts.— A Draft is a written order by which one party directs another to pay 
a certain sum, named therein, at a specified time, to the order of a third 
party or to the bearer. 

Purpose.— The main purpose of drafts is to aid in the collection and payment 
of debts and to provide a means to avoid the inconvenience, expense, risk, 

¢ and delay necessarily incident to sending real money — gold, silver, etc.— 
from one place to another. 

Parties — The original parties to a draft are: 1. Drawer. 2. Drawee. 3. 
Payee. 

The Diaper is the one who draws or writes the order. 

The Drawee is the one on whom the order is drawn. 

The Payee is the one to whom the order is made payable. 

Kinds.— The kinds of drafts with which the average business man has to do are: 

a. Personal. 
1. Sight $e Bank, 
2. Time {$ Aner oat 

Definition of Sight Draft.— A sight draft is an order payable upon presentation. 

Ordinary Check and Sight Draft Similar.— Your check is simply an order on a 

. bank to pay a certain sum out of your deposit, usually to some person or 
order. You are the Drawer; your bank, the Drawee,; and the person to 
whom the check is made payable, the Payee. Thus it will be seen that a 
check closely resembles a sight draft. Indeed it is so nearly like a sight 
draft in every particular that in some states when it is not paid the same 
steps must be taken to preserve the liability of the parties as are taken in 
the case of a bill of exchange or draft. 

(See also NeGOTIABLD INSTRUMENTS and INDORSEMENTS.) 


See models, pages 204 and 206. 
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Due Bill.— 


| . Dub BILL. ? 
$25.00. Boston, Mass. April 11, 1906. 


| Borrowed and received of Charles Jones twenty-five doliars. 
: Henry V. CARTER. 


A Due Bill ig an acknowledgment of a debt. Always give the place and date, to 
whom due, the amount due, and the debtor’s signature. 

The time for payment is specified either as ‘‘on demand,” or at a certain time 
after date, thus: — 

Borrowed and received of Charles.Jones twenty-five dollars payable twenty-five 


days after date, or on demand, etc., or, Due Charles Jones twenty-five dollars’ 


on demand, or a certain number of days, or specified time after date. 


Extension.— An allowance of further time for payment of a debt. 


Filing is one of the most important departments of a business. No one need 
be ignorant of the best methods —for the manufacturers of Filing cans 
Cabinets, and Filing Systems will always send their descriptive materia 
for the asking. 

Keep on file receipts and receipted bills for six years or whatever the Statute of 
Limitations may be. 

Footing.— The adding of a column of figures, or the result of such addition. 

Forgery.— The writing of another’s name, with fraudulent intent, or altering 
a written document: : ‘e 

Franchise.— A certain right or privilege granted by a government to individ- 
uals or corporations. 


Good Will.— The value in a business of established reputation or patronage. 
Honor.— To accept a draft, or to pay when due. 


Indorse.— To write one’s name on the back of a note, check, or draft; te 
record a partial payment on the back of a note. 

Indorsements.— Checks, notes, drafts, etc., must be indorsed in passing from 
hand to hand. Indorsements should always be written across the paper, 
and not lengthwise. The top of the back of a check, note, draft, etc., is the 
pack of the left end of the face. 

The name of the payee should be indorsed just as it is written on the face of 
the paper. If that is not correct, the correct form should be written under 
the incorrect form on the back of the paper. 

These are the principal forms of indorsement: 


1. In blank. A check or other paper to the order of William Smith he would 
indorse in blank: 
William Smith. 


This is the commonest form. Its chief disadvantage is that any papers so 
indorsed may be collected by the holder. 

2. In full. If William Smith had a check to his order that he wanted to pay 
to John Jones, he could indorse it: 


Pay to the order of 
John Jones. 
William Smith. 


This cannot be used until John Jones tndorses it. A common use of this 
form of indorsement is, for the purpose of depositing checks in the bank 
where one keeps an account. In such a case the indorsement should be: 


Pay to the order of 
The Boston Bank. 
Ginn & Co. 


This is the best form of i{ndorsement. : 
8. Restricted. The check mentioned in the second case might be indorsed: 


Pay to 
William Smith. 
John Jones. 


The disadvantage of this is that it is not negotiable, and only William Smith 
can draw the money. : 

The last indorser is liable to the holder — the last endorser but one to endorser 
and holder —and so on to each endorser — each being responsible to the 
succeeding one. ‘ 

An authorized Stamped Endorsement is binding. : 

ae qr ere ep eee ig ered oe and Seance.) 

mterest is money pa or the use of money, varying according to the ri 
the time for which it is required, ete. ms ae =o _ 
Bee also ALLOWANCES, DISCOUNT, 
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Inventory.— Record of all resources and liabilities not found in regular books 
of entry. See model, page 207. : 

Invoice.— An itemized statement of goods bought or sold, containing quantities, 
name, prices, etc. 

The form on page 207 shows how an invoice should be made out when goods are 
bought or sold. This invoice being on account, it is not receipted. 


Jobber.—A merchant who buys goods from importers and manufacturers, and 
sells to either wholesale or retail merchants, 

Joint-Stock Company.— A joint-stock company is in reality a partnership, 
the affairs of the business being conducted by officers chosen by the stock- 
holders. A larger numberiof investors may associate themselves under a 
joint-stock company agreement than can work together effectually as part- 
ners, and the action of one stockholder cannot dissolve a joint-stock com- 
pany. In general the liability of the stockholders is the same as that of 
partners in a copartnership.. [Nors.— The statutes of most of the states 
provide for limited joint-stock companies, thereby limiting each stock-holder’s 
liability to the amount of stock owned. A limited joint-stock company may 
be known by the’ manner in which its name is written or printed; for in- 
stance, Walter Baker Company, Limited.] 

Journal contains debits and credits systematically arranged and shows the 
history of transactions and amounts. 


Lease.— A contract, usually in writing, for the temporary possession of real 
estate or other property. 


BLANK FORM OF LBASDE. 


This Indenture made this first day of Jan., in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and six; 


Witnesseth, that........... of...., county of ...., and state .. ..., does 
hereby lease, demise, and let unto............ of said....his two-story French 
roof house, stable, and the land, fruit trees, and vines on said lot, being No.... 
WTR se ETE CEs: yl ov 0:58 6 « 42s , in said town of ...., the lot being 75 feet front by 


100 feet back. 

(Here specify any conditions ou which the property is leased; such as, repairs 
to be made, the right to sell on giving due notice, or anything on which there is 
@ mutual understanding at the time of hiring, and not elsewhere specified in this 


lease). ; 

To hold for the term of ....years from .......% .<0.- , yielding and paying 
therefore the rent of .........-.. each month to said ..... 

And said Lessee does promis? to pay said rent in monthly (or any fixed time 
for payments) installments of each month, commencing the first day if 


soeveseseee, and to continue said payments the first of each month up to the 


eee ee eeee 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence Of ...+++++++e2- (Swat) 
Bate rcuereheneouire.O leis wees [V0 both signatures.] ....-+++-+00- (SAL) 
Letter of Credit. —A letter usually issued by a bank, addressed to banks In 


Letters.— See correspondence. 

Ledger.— Contains the accounts of the business, the debits and credits, having 
been obtained from the other books of entry. 

Liabilities.— Amounts owed by a business,— bills payable and outstanding 
contracts, A 
Vol, V—1? ' 
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, 


Manifest.— An invoice of a ship’s cargo. 

Mercantile Agency.— An institution which obtains and furnishes information 
regarding mercantile enterprises, their financial standing, business reputa- 
tion, etc. (See CREDIT.) : 

Money Orders.— Are a safe, convenient, cheap, and easy way of remitting 
money, and they may be secured at most post offices. The application 
form is simple and easy to fill up. ‘ 

Mortgage.— A conditional transfer of the title to real estate or chattels as 
security for the payment of a debt ‘ 

A conveyance of property, upon condition, as security for the payment of a 
debt or the performance of a duty, and to become void upon payment or 
performance according to the stipulated terms; also the written instru- 
ment by which the conveyance is made. 

The person who gives the mortgage is called the mortgagor. 

The person who receives the mortgage is called the mortgagee. 

A mortgage does not differ materially from a deed in fee simple, except in 
the condition attached, ‘that if the mortgagor shall pay to the mort- 
gagee a certain amount of money at a specified time” or perform a certain 
duty specified in the writing, then it shall be void. ; 

A note or a bond may be given to be secured by the mortgage — the writing 
should distinctly state which is given; also should clearly state any special 
terms agreed upon. (A mortgage given to secure the purchase money 
will take precedence before any other mortgage.) 

Some states provide that the “mortgagor shall have three years after the 
commencement of foreclosure proceedings in which he may redeem the 
property by paying the debt, with interest and costs, and also that his 
time may be reduced to one year by special agreement. This is called his 
equity of redemption. A mortgagor may sell his right of redemption, or 
he may give a second mortgage, or it may be attached by creditors, or, 
in case of insolvency, it would form a part of his assets.” 

Mortgage deeds are now often ‘drawn with a clause containing an agreement 
of the parties that if the money is not paid when it is due the mortgagee 
may, in a certain number of days thereafter, sell the land (providing also 
such precautions to secure a certain price that may be agreed upon) and, 
reserving enough to pay his debt and charges, pay over to the mortgagor 
his balance; such action removes all claim of the mortgagor in a court of 
equity. This is called a power of sale mortgage and is sanctioned by law. 
All mortgages that do not contain the above stipulation possess an equity 
of redemption.” 

fhe right to redeem does not begin until the mortgagee commences action for 

N foreclosure, though the debt may be overdue. 

A mortgagor, who intends, to redeem the property, must tender the amount of 
the debt with interest and lawful costs. Rents and profits that the party 

holding the risa th received, or should have received, will be a charge 
against him in making the settlement. 

It {s usual for the mortgagor to keep the property insured, but the insurance 
olicy should be made payable to the mortgagee to the extent of his interest 
herein. It is customary to make a provision for keeping the buildings 
{nsured one of the conditions of the mortgage. 


Negotiable Instruments, Lawn of.— Negotiable instruments, the common 
forms of which are promissory notes, checks, or other bills of exchange, 
while having the same general requisites as other contracts, have certain 
distinct features. The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as pos 
sible their free passing from hand to hand like currency. The assignment 
of an ordinary contract leaves the assignee in no different enition for 
enforcing his rights than that of his assignor, but one who takes a nego- 
tiable instrument from a prior holder, without knowledge of any defences 
i meter = perenne f ~ res value por it, holds it free of any 

ences which mig ave been set up against his predecessors, except 

- anne ae Neat bac eet = =e aby Fo itself. : a 

o be negotiable an instrument must be in writing and #igned by the maker 
(of a note) or drawer (of a bill or check). : ay a 

It must contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a sum certain in 
money. 

Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed future time. 

Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

In a bet eg exchange (check) the party directed to pay must be reasonably 
certain. 

Bvery Bee ens instrument is presumed to have been issued for a valuable 
consideration, and want of consideration in the creation of the instrument 
is not a defence against a bona-fide holder. 

An instrument is negotiated, that is, completely transferred, so as to vest title 
re ne Ege bape v2 3 peeve 2 peesen or pony age ake with the name 
0 e last holder, by mere delivery payable to or the indorseme: 
of the party to whom it is payable and deliveren, : 
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One who transfers an instrument by indorsement warrants to every subsequent 
holder that the instrument is genuine, that he has title to it, and that, 
if not paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he will pay it upon ~ 
receiving due notice-of nonpayment. 

To hold an indorser liable the holder, upon its nonpayment at maturity, must 
give prompt notice of such nonpayment to the indorser and that the holder 
looks to the indorser for payment. Such notice should be sent within 
twenty-four hours. 

When an indorser is thus compelled to pay he may hold prior parties through 
whom he received the instrument liable to him by sending them prompt 
notice of nonpayment upon receiving such notice from the holder. 

One who transfers a negotiable instrument by delivery, without indorsing it, 
simply warrants that the instrument is genuine, that he has title to it, and 
Pet no defence to it, but does not agree to pay it if unpaid at 
maturity. 

The maker of a note 4s liable to pay it if unpaid at maturity without any 

: notice from the holder or indorser. 

Notice to one of several partners is sufficient notice to all. 

When a check is certified by a bank the bank becomes primarily liable to pay 
it without notice of its nonpayment, and when the holder of a check thus 
obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer of the check and previous 
indorsers are released from liability, and the holder looks to the bank for 


payment. 

A bdona-fide holder of a negotiable instrument, that is, a party who takes an 
instrument regular on its face, before its maturity, pays value for it and 
has no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to hold the party 
pemarly liable responsible for its payment, despite any defences he may 

ave against the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered the 

instrument void in its inception. Thus, if the maker of a note received 
no value for it, or was induced to issue it through fraud or imposition, 
the right of a bona-fide nolder to compel its payment from him is not defeated. 

The following states have enacted a similar Negotiable Instrument Law: Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, New York, and Tennessee—and the 
same general rules apply in all the states. 

Notary.—A public officer who acknowledges legal documents and protests paper 
for nonpayment. (See PROTEST.) 

Notes or Promissory Notes are written promises to pay a sum of money indi- 
eated, at a certain time. (See Negotiable Instruments, Indorsements, 
Checks, Drafts, etc.) See model Note, pages 208, 209. 


Open Account.— A running or unsettled account. 

Open Policy.— An insurance policy covering undefined risks, admitting of 
subsequent indorsements or additions. 

Outstanding Accounts.— Book accounts remaining unpaid. 

Overdrawn.— A term applied to bank accounts when a check has been {issued 
for an amount greater than one’s credit balance. 


Partnership.— Partnership is a contract between two or more persons to 

F combine their capital, knowledge, and skill, one or all of them, for the 
purpose of conducting some lawful business or enterprise. It is not neces- 
sary that each of the partners bring money into the firm; one may have 
money, another, knowledge of the business, and a third may have both 
money and skill. 

A partnership agreement may be either verbal or written; the prudent man 
will readily see the advantage of having the terms of the contract in 
writing. The written agreement signed by the partners is termed the 
Articles of Copartnership. These articles should carefully designate the 
parties to the partnership; the nature and extent of the business; the in- 
vestment of the partners; the length of time the partnership is to run; the 
duties of each partner, so far aa can be foreseen; minute instruction as to 
the division of profit; and how, im case of dissolution, the affairs of the 
firm shall be adjusted. , 

Partnership may be formed for any length of time, for a single adventure, 
for life, or for an indefinite period. ‘ i 

Partners are of three kinds: ostensible, those who really are partners and give 
themselves out as such; nominal, those who lend their nameg to the part- 
nership, but have no real interest in it; silent, those whose names do not 
appear, but who share in the profits. 

Each partner can bind all the other members of the firm to any amount of 
{ndebtedness, so long as he keeps within the scope of the partnership 
business. It is supposed that members of a firm have the utmost con- 
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fidence in the ability and integrity of each other, and that each will do 
his utmost to promote the interest of the firm; but if such is not the case, 
and a partner neglects his duties and lets all the work come upon the 
other members of the firm, or through carelessness or ignorance causes 
loss to them, there is no legal redress for them, so long as he keeps within 
the scope of the business, and commits no unlawful act. 

Sach partner is liable for the debts of the firm to the full extent of his own 
property, notwithstanding any agreement there may be between them to 
the contrary. 

The profits or losses of the business are to be shared according to agreement. 
“In the absence of all precise stipulations as to their respective share in 
the profits and losses, and in the absence of all other controlling evidence 
or circumstances, the rule of the law is, that they are to share equally 
of both profits and losses.” 

This holds good, although they may have contributed unequal sums to the 
capital of the firm. 

If one of a firm signs a note in the name of the firm, it {s considered an act 
of the partnership, provided it is given within the limits of the firm’s 
business. If a note made by one of a firm in the firm’s name falls into 
the hands of a bona-fide holder it is binding on ali the partners, even 
though given for something outside of the regular business of the firm. 

A Limited Partnership is one in which the liability of the partners is limited 
to the amount stated in the agreement, which is usually the amount of 
money paid into the concern by them. 

Partnership may be dissolved at any time by the mutual consent of the part- 
ners; it is also dissolved by the expiration of the time for which it was 
made; by the completion of the business for which it was formed; by 
the death of one of the partners; by long-continued or incurable insanity 
of one of the partners; by decree of court when it is proven that one of 
the partners has been guilty of gross misconduct or fraud. 

Upon the dissolution of a partnership the power of a partner to bind the firm 
ceases. After dissolution of a firm each partner, unless there is an agree- 
ment to the contrary, can receive money on account of the firm and settle 
up its affairs; but no teehee can claim any of the firm’s property until 
all its debts are settled. 

Posting is transferring debit and credit items to their respective accounts 
in the ledger — from journal cash book, sales book, etc. 

Power of Attorney.— A legal authority to act for .another. 

Promissory Note. (Snr Nots.) 

Protest.— A formal notice issued by a notary to the indorser or indorsers 
of a note or draft, of the nonpayment of a note or draft, or the non- 
acceptance of a draft. (See Notary.) 


FORM OF NOTICE OF PROTEST. 
St. Louis National Bank, 
St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1906. 
Messrs. Brown & Jonus, 320 Central Street, City: 

Dwar Sirs.— You are hereby notified that a note for five hundred 
Mollare:) (SG00)\- -<.cicicewaierciaievs visi , drawn by Smith & Williams, and 
indorsed by you, dated June 38, 1906, payable three months after date, 
has been protested by me after due demand at the Commercial National 
Bank this day, and that you are held answerable for the amount with 
all legal costs, interests, and damages in consequence of the nonpayment 
thereof. Respectfully yours, 

ARTHUR SMITH, Notary Public. 


Rebate.— An -allowance for overcharge, for early payment, or for other 
reasons. 

Receipt.— A written acknowledgment. of mone merchandise, labor. f 
received. See models, pages 260 and 208. ried ter 

Receipts.— say ags take a receipt or receipted bill for money which you pay 
on account. 

Always keep on file receipts or receipted bills for at least six years. Better 
keep all papers, letters, etc, ‘relating to money affairs, as they may be 
uecessary for reference.” 


Signing Your Name.— Pimploy a clear, uniform signature, 

Never sign a paper of any kind until you thoroughly know its contents and 
meaning. 

Never sign as surety. 
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Sinking Fund.— A fund set apart for the redempt 

. specide uses. Dp ption of bonds or other 

yndicate.— combination of capitalists who unite their re - 
vance some specific business enterprise. i atalees D Te 


Tariff.— A lawful rate of duty on imports and exports. 

Telegrams. 

THINGS TO BH OBSERVED IN WRITING TELEGRAMS. — 1. Omit salutation, com- 
plimentary closing, and all superfluous words. Avoid such expressions as “ Ship 
immediately by American Express,’ etc. Here, and in all similar expressions, 
such words as immediately, at once, etc., are entirely unnecessary. A telegram 
in itself implies urgency. 

2. Make all messages as short as possible, but clear and definite. A fixed 
charge is made for all messages, except cable messages, not exceeding ten words, 
and for every word in excess of that number there is an additional charge. All 
charges are regulated somewhat by distance. 

3. No charge is made for the name and address of the person who is to receive 
the message, or for the name of the sender. 

4. In writing his address, the sender of a message should never include a 
street number, or anything of that kind. A charge is made for everything in the 
address except the name of the city or town, state, and date. If you are not 
generally known in a large city or town, give the sending operator your street 
address, and answers will be promptly delivered, and no additional charge made 
for street number, etc. 

5. Numbers should be written out in full since the charge is the same for 
a figure as for a word. For example, ‘‘ Send by fast freight 20 No. 1000 mahog- 
any library tables’’ would be counted as ‘fourteen words, while ‘send fast 
freight twenty number one thousand mahogany library tables ’’ would be counted 
as ten words. 

6. Except in a cable message, each part of a hyphenated compound word 
is counted as an entire word. For instance, twenty-five would be counted as 
two words. E 

7. Each initial of a name is charged as a separate word; but a few abbrevi- 
ations are counted ag one word; as, F.O.B., C.O.D., A.M., P.M., ete. 

8. In cable messages a charge is made for the name and address of the one 
to whom the message is sent as well as for the message. : 

9. Many kinds of cipher language are used to guard the secrecy and reduce 
the expense of messages. This plan is found very serviceable when the cost 
of transmission is great, or when very important matters are to be telegraphed 
without giving information except to those entitled to it. Almost all cable 
messages are in cipher. To telegraph or cable in cipher, business men employ 
what is called a code—a system of abbreviations in which a single word 
stands for a whole phrase or sentence; as, Autumn might stand for ‘‘ Knowlton, 
Beach & Co., Butleigh, Glastonbury, England,” or ‘‘ We arrived here this morn- 
ing,” or any other thing understood by both the sender and receiver of a 
telegram or cable megsage. ’ 

10. All messages of importance should be repeated. For one-half the original 
cost of a telegram the sender of any message can have the receiving operator 
repeat it to the operator who first sent it. Hrrors in important telegrams are 
in this way avoided. 3 

11. Night messages are taken at reduced rates. These are sent at any tim 
after 6 p.M., and are not delivered until the next morning. ; 

See Model Telegram, p. 209. 

Trial Balance.— The object of the Trial Balance is to prove the correctness 
of the posting for the period for which the balance is taken, and to show 
the condition of the accounts on the ledger at the time of taking the 
balance. 

Norz.— Although the Trial Balance is not an absolute proof of the correctness 
of the work, it is generally accepted as such by business men. 

Trusts.— Joint-stock companies and corporations are often merged into larger 
combinations of capital known as trusts, the object being to secure greater 
increase of capital, to lessen competition, expenses, cost of production, and 
to control market prices more effectually. 

Terms.— Conditions of sale or agreement. 

Tickler.— A book containing memoranda of all time paper. 


Underwriter.— One who insures. 


Walid.— Binding in law. 
Void.— Not binding in law. \ 


Way Bill.— A document containing description and shipping directions of 
goods sent by railroad. See BILL oF LADING and MopEL SHIPPING RHCEIPT, 


. 203. 
Whdiesale.— To sell large quantities, usually in unbroken packages. 
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Wills.— A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a person’s property to 
take effect after his death. A codicil is an addition or alteration in such 
disposition. All persons are competent to make a will except idiots, per- 
sons of unsound mind, and infants. In many states a will of an unmar- 
ried woman is deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. A nuncupative 
or unwritten will is one made orally by a soldier in active service, or by 
a mariner while at sea. 

In most of the states a will must be in writing, signed by the testator, or by 
some person in his presence, and by his direction, and attested by wit- 
nesses, who must subscribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
ep re The form of wording a will is immaterial as long as its intent 
s clear. 

Age at which persons may make wills is in most of the states 21 years. Males. 
and females are competent to make wills at 18 years in the following 
states: California, Connecticut, Hawaiian Islands, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, A 
North Dakota, Oklahoma Territory, South Dakota, Utah; and in the fol- 
lowing states only females at 18 years: Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, Washington, Wisconsin. 

In the following states persons of 18 years may dispose of personal property 
only: Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, West 
Virginia; in Georgia any one over 14 years and in Louisiana any one over 
16 years is competent to make a will. In Colorado persons of 17 years 
and in New York males of 18 and females of 16 years, may dispose of 
personalty. Witnesses — Most of the states require two witnesses, except 
in Connecticut (3), District of Columbia (3), Maine (3), Massachusetts (3) 
New Hampshire (3), South Carolina (3), Vermont (3). : 
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Model of Bill of Sale. 


Know all fen by these Presents 


that ~ veh C. W. Worthington, of the Cily of Bocton and Com- 
amonwealth of Marahudle, party of the fret fart, 

in consideration of Fifteen Thousand Iwo /fundried Dollars 
paid by 3. 0. Wiltiams ¥ Co., of the Cityand Commonwilth ' 
aforeatd,” harlrer ’ of the cceond fart, 

the receipt whereof is. hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant,’ 
sell, transfer, and deliver unto the said fAartice of the acaonal ti 
jak, The" good. wll. hattela;? merchamdioe, bidte are 
C..U,: Deithington. “whieh, we definitly opecified on BY 
cchedile hereunto annexed, In hart consideration hereof the 
cai d. 0. Willkame' PY Co. hereby agree lo arowme and cdo 
aw her the sehedule hereunto amnened., 

Gao pave and to pol, all.and.singular the said goods and 
chattels to.the suid. 0. Wikliame,Y Co. and ther. exec- 
utors, administrators, and assigns, to their own use and 
behoof forever. 

And oA hereby” covenant with the grantee | that. J am the 
lawful. owner of the said goods and chattels; that they are 
free: from all incumbrances ; that J have. good right to sell 
the_same as aforesaid ;. and that ae ‘will warrant and Defend the 
' game against the lawful claims and demands of: all persons 
whomsoever. ’ 

Jn witness whereof, we ‘the said. €.-W, Wouthinglon and 
a. 0. Williame Y Cor have hereunto set our handy and seale 
this wenty- fret’ day? of Auqut in the year one thousand 
nine hundred. and ix, 


‘Signed, sealed, and delivered! 
i * the Presence of 


ary M.- Melamm 
Wed: ie 


Cx, Worthington’ ° twnary; 
Dr OiWilliame % Co. (onary 
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Model of Bill of Lading or 


Shipping Receipt 
BosTON, MASS., fly 5, 19, 


Received from ©. 4, Williama ¥ Oo, 
By THE COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION CO. 


The propefty described below, in apparent good order, except a8 hoted (contents and condition of 
contents b¥ packages unknown), marked, consigned, and destined as indicated below, which said 
Company ees to carry to the said destination, if on its road, offerwise to deliver to another 
carrier on the route to said destination. ’ 

_ -It is mutually agreed, in consideration of the rate of freight charged for this service, as to each 
carrier of all or any of said wiuper sy over all or any portion of said route to destination, and as to each 
party at any time interested in all or any of said property, that every service to be performed here- 
under shall be subject to all the conditions, whether printed of written, herein contained, and which 
are hereby agreed to by the shipper and by him accepted for himself and assigns-as just and reasonable. 


Consignee ‘ i UW. Masten ¥ Co, 
Destination Springfield, Maarr 


2 


WEIGHT 
Subject to 
Correction 


‘For the corporation, 


prereset reight. Agent 


2 en Ie ary ee 
; As fi Sen 


, 
Lee 
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Model Check 


Boston, seuss, agen | :) a 
! 


The Union Bank 


Pay to the order ee $2i2%5 
( Coe AG Pes ee a Fin ee $ 


—— Bojlats 


Model Left Page of , 
the Check Book Model Check Stub’ 


Se cccecceneccccseecpeseseseseoesam 


Bank, Draft) 


Boston: Masesslaidlylit9_ Nog be. | 
Traders National Bank 

ae fo ca order wie 2s eee foes : 

Dollars 


To Chemical National Bank LL Z AE, - 2222-2377 
New Jork : Cashier 


100 
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Model Bills Payable — Receivable. 


lure /afpfrds Kan, Nay 12,1996 


3/60 


Providence, /2 L, fore (1906 
Jwo months after date I promise to 

EERE tas eel SAMS Si 

Stree hundred and 

at She Koger Williams Bank. 


for value receed 
Bue Apret £1906 Walter 1 /eemington. 


$I7S°Y 100 


figs — Vintom own, Cct 1$.1996 


Due dpe 1S 1907 Ces Lawrence. 
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Model Bills Payable — Receivable. 


sito Blur Rapids, Karn, Mary 12, fps 
Jin months after date we 

poy tor William Goodrich, or ode, oe 

hundied siaty otlars at Pattersons Store, 


for value recrived 
Wine lie, 
Muse November 12,1906 Charkes Elliott, 


Sight Draft. 


¥. Z wt IFIoLiiwz72 Zitz ee, 
“dhe ! 
Lei ARee Atte aumiadat<—Lay to the order of 
Die Ape 
SS 
oF PL \ 6 ey ae ora I iAAZA LALA et —~—— Dollars 


Value re nas RN charge fo account of 


To <2 Seta Ai 22 cut r 
os he el gaat he 
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Model Invoice 


*To be written in red ink. 
Vou. V—13 
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“LNGH BOA LHIAOTA 


emcee een eeeoens 


os etme neneeeons 


See Se) eee 


ee en OAC 


RS Sar pe ee ON 


See a Se TITERS sa! 
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Model Telegram. 


THE UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


INCORPORATED—-—-— 


~ 45,000 OFFICES “IN AMERICA, CABLE SERVICE 10 ALL THE WORLD, 
W. H. ARMISTEAD, President and General Manager: _ 
Receiver's No. | Time Filed : Check 


SEND. maerng nemer rete} og ton, Mass., Julyl, jg 


To Wm. M. Brown & Co., 


ih 


New York City. 


twenty 


tables 
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Model Note 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT FOR A BE ae 
CAREER. 


Auston Euuis, President Ohio University. ~ 


There are a great many people in the world who regard an eduea- 
tion as worth nothing except as it helps-them to be successful in busi- 


ness. My own opinion is that an education is absolutely necessary for 


the best and surest success in business and it is much more necessary 
in order to enable its possessor to live more, to be worth more, and to 
serve more than he could possibly be able to do without it. In my 
own case, my education has enabled me to keep a good position, one 
paying me many times over what an ordinary workman can make at 
his trade, however useful and honorable that trade is. But, outside the 
money my education has enabled me to make, it has given me much 
more power for good than I could ever have had without it and it has 
enabled me to see more of the world, to enjoy more of the world, and 
to be more in the world. In striving for an education, one should not 
forget this side of it. The little money that we may make here and 
the little success that we may achieve in this life amount to but very 
little when we come to the day of our death; but the right kind of 
an education — that of mind, heart, and epic eat bring one to the 
last of life with hope and confidence that the higher powers that he 
has developed here will be with him throughout all the ages of eternity. 
This may look like preaching, but the statements I have made are the 


plain truth as I view truth after nearly a lifetime of effort in seeking 


it. To sum up. An education, as I see it, will give its possessor 
greater assurance of success in any useful calling upon which he may 
enter; above and beyond all this, it will give him power of develop- 
ment that will make him worthy of his origin, his present relations, 
and his future destiny. 


Cuarues R. Furnt, Merchant, New York. 
From-an address to the Outlook Club of Montclair, N. J. 


Most young men of average ability, whose families are in moderate 
circumstances, should content themselves with such an education as they 
can obtain in the city high school, or the village academy, up to their 
seventeenth or eighteenth year, and then make life their university. 
They will have this satisfaction, that while they may be at some dis- 
advantage, they are not thereby debarred from reaching the first places 
in the conduct of affairs; that the struggle itself is a school for the 
development of energy and character.. 

It is as true now as ever, the opportunity does not make the man, 
the man makes the opportunity. 
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PORTRAIT GROUP 
1. Ferdinand Schumacher 


(See Business Training in School and College.”’) 
- Edward Lowe Temple 


(See “Business Training in School and College.”) | 5 


- Louis Windmuller 


2 
3 

(See ‘College Training and the Business Man.”’) 
4. John Aes Vollmer 
5 
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HERBERT W. Lapp, President R. I. Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and President R. I. School of Design, Providence, R. I. 


Individuals make communities, communities make states, states make 
up nations. The foremost nations of the world bear unmistakable evi- 
dences of the reason why they are foremost, and point with pride to 
the ability and character of their people. How important then it is 
that the young men and women, the individuals, are early trained for 
success in life. The value of trained intelligence becomes more evident 
every year, alike in handiwork and brain work. Application of science 
to industry made Germany from a poor nation to rank among the first, 
and it was through her schools and universities that she trained and 
educated those who made such an achievement possible. Other nations, 
including our own, have immensely profited from German schools and 
universities. All over the world to-day there is demand for men who 
can do things, especially expert men, and they command big rewards. 

Great fortunes have been made and fame attained by men who had 
no opportunity for school education in their youth. Hard work and 
little to do with, but a continuous persistency in effort and study fur- 


‘nished them with the information which enabled them to win success. 


Never was there greater opportunity for young men and women to 
find good schools and universities, but they must avoid wastefulness of 
their time and health, be industrious, persistent and thorough, and 
acquire the habit of sticking to a duty or task, if they would attain 


the best. Character, confidence and courage are essentially helps. It 


was never truer than now, “ There is plenty of room at the top.” 


James Dickinson SmituH, Banker, New York. 


A good education (common school or collegiate) is the best founda- 
tion for a business career. 

The most important thing in a business life for young men is to be 
honest, truthful, of good moral character, attentive to and diligent in 


- business, faithful to their employers; thus making themselves invalu- 


able. Don’t drink liquor, don’t tell lies, don’t swear, don’t be afraid of 
work. If they follow this course, they honor their parents, establish 
a good Christian character, and even though beginning at the lowest 
round of the ladder, they are sure to reach the top, and as many a boy 
has done; he becomes a Principal in the business where he began as a 
hard-working boy. . 
Many men thus become worthy citizens of our great country, and 
rise to eminent positions in our great Republic. 


BUSINESS TRAINING IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


‘ 


Heaps oy UNIVERSITIES — SOME OPINIONS FROM: 


President Eliot, of Harvard, says: “A young man who is going 
into business had better take an academic course, in my sense of the 
term, if he has any mind to train.” Says President Hadley, of Yale: 
“We regard college education as a great advantage to the business man 
as well as the professional man. This is not, however, because it en- 
ables him to make more money, but to have more influence and enjoy- 
ment with the same amount of money.” President Patton, Prince- 
ton’s Theological Seminary, says: “I believe that those who can 
afford to obtain a university education should do so no matter what 
their career is to be. I believe that those who intend to enter com- 
mercial life will not regret the years they may have spent in obtaining 
a college educafion.” President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
states “that the more a man’s intellectual powers are developed, the 
more capacity he has for any undertaking in life which calls for such 
powers.” In other words the more of a man one is, the more success- 
ful will he be in any worthy enterprise. “My opinion,” says the late 
President Harper, of the University of Chicago, “is that a college 
education is of decided advantage to young men who propose to enter 
business. * * ® My opinion is founded upon the theory that a 
trained mind anywhere is able to do better work than an untrained 
mind. * * * At times when critical judgment and prompt de- 
cision are required, the one who has the broader outlook in an educa- 
tional way ought to prove the more valuable.” President Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, says: “ Such an education is of daily 
advantage to any man of brains and character. * * * It gives not 
always better wages but a broader horizon, a more refined taste, a saner 
judgment, and a higher range of friends.” 


R. B. Rooseveit, President Founders and Patriots of America. 


You have asked me whether in my opinion a liberal education helps 
a man in business. I cannot doubt that it does. When we think it has 
opened for us who have enjoyed it, all the finest literature of the world, 
must it not have broadened our minds and made us more familiar with 
human nature and thus helped us to success. And would we part with 
that literature, which is now a part of ourselves the highest and sub- 
stantially, the original literature of the world? For although some of 
the Greek was taken from the Arabic it comes to us as the original 
thought of Homer and its great creative minds. And would we part 
with dear Latin, the mother of all languages, even though Spanish 
may be more perfect and beautiful, and might with our possible affilia- 
tion with the peoples of our hemisphere be at present more practically 
valuable from a business standpoint. 
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So in laying out one’s life; remember that manners make a part of 
it, and that there is something above all others which the American 
public demands. It insists upon unfailing dignity —a dignity in rep- 
resenting oneself. Let the boy on starting in life never forget his 
seriousness and his dignity. 

' As my own profession was that of a lawyer supplemented, after I 
had transferred that to my oldest son, by experience in literature, a 
classical education was a necessity to me and I believe would prove 
a benefit to all men. 


Ferrpinanp ScHuMACHER, Merchant, Akron, Ohio. 


The value of business training in schools necessarily depends largely 
upon the practicability of teachers. : ' 

They should above all else impress upon the mind of pupils that 
honesty is the best policy. 

They should serve others as they themselves desire to be served. 

Be sure to do well whatever you undertake to do. No half-way 
work. 

Show interest in your employer’s business by doing a little extra 
work whenever there is a chance to do so. 

I do not consider a university education essential to success in 
business: P 

Be temperate in the use of your daily food, preferring fruit and 
cereals to meats. C 

If you expect to amount to anything in this world pledge yourself 
early “never to taste, touch or handle” any intoxicating liquors, wine, 
beer or cider.” 

Never indulge in the use of tobacco. 


Epwarp Lows TEeMPue, Banker and Author, Washington, D. C. 


Unquestionably there is a good deal that is of value in a business 
training in schools as a preparation for business life, if confined within 
proper limits and not attempting the impossible, or at least the im- 
practicable, and I think this applies almost as well to girls as to boys. 
Perhaps, I should not insert the qualifying word “ almost,’ since life 
has now become so intensely practical that there is less of difference 
between the sexes than formerly in this regard. In fact, there is 
room for much regret that this is the ease, unless home training is such 
as to keep purely practical thoughts from encroaching on the spiritual 
side of character, which is the best side of woman, as it surely should 
also be of mah. Practice in becoming an expert golf-player or an 
automobilist is fast dwarfing, if not driving out the expert mother, 
housekeeper, cook and home-maker, I fear, and furthermore this may 
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be attributable to the spirit of commercialism which grows more and 
more to affect woman. 

But the days are fast passing when woman is the purely dependent 
creature that once she was. It is an argument for woman suffrage to 
state the patent fact that, in very many of the simpler occupations, such 
as banking, newspaper work (and, of course, stenography, typewriting 
and telegraphy), to say nothing of law and medicine, woman is now 
the full equal of man, even though, and probably, in fact, by reason 
of the shameful fact, that her remuneration is much less than his. 

I have grave doubts as to the desirability of emphasizing business 
topics too much, however, in the training of either sex (aside, of course, 
from training in political economy), to the minimizing of the “ human- 
ities,” which none of us ean well afford to part with. And there is 
unquestionably much that is fallacious in the idea of “ business col- 
_leges” as they are somewhat ambitiously called, as a complete training 
for business life. 

The writer has known of at least one instance of elaborate training 
in one of the foremost schools of this class, which, moreover, exploited 
“banking” as its specialty, who was obliged to learn this branch of 
human endeavor de novo, when brought face to face with practical life, 
and found, to his dismay, that the time and money spent in preparation 
had proved rather a hindrance than otherwise, since they might have 
veen much better spent on other things. The great defect here is lack 
af thoroughness —the thoroughness whieh will enable a stenographer 
and typewriter, for example, to spell as well as to punctuate and 
capitalize, infallibly, the thoughts of his employer, and to take the 
necessary time for doing it. 

As to the value of a University education as fitting one for a busi- 
ness career, I have grave doubts. It is of unquestionable value in 
preparation for the law, medicine, theology and journalism; indispen- 
sable, indeed, in most of these, where a good knowledge of the classies 
is, or should be, a sine qua non. Journalism too often betrays the 
blasting marks of crass ignorance of the canons of criticisms, and to 
journalism we are coming to look more and more as a guide to morals 
and manners than even to the pulpit. But the average collegian though 
reaching his graduation, now many years later than formerly, is pitch- 
forked into the maelstrom of active life, with a far more intimate 
knowlege of foot ball, rowing, and hazing than of what is needful to 
make his life a success, and for several years struggles blindly forward, 
not so much at first, to climb up to a position of usefulness, as to 
unlearn and overcome the defects of his previous training. The re- 


deeming feature is his acquired familiarity with human life from con- © 


tact with his mates for lack of such association is a grievous loss, since 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” even if it be by the avenue of 
sophomorism. 
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Cuarues F, Tuwine, LL. D., President of Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College. 


The conclusions arrived at by President Thwing in the following passages from 
his book, ‘“‘ College Training and The Business Man,” should be of especial value 
to the young man setting out in life for they are based, not only upon his wide 
experience of men of education and affairs, but upon the added testimony of men 
prominent in each one of the vocations referred to. 


[x GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The training of men of sound judgment is the highest intellectual 
purpose of the college. It has none other: n> purpose less high or 
fess broad could ke at all worthy of either the college or humanity. 
Its purpose is in a most practical way to train thinkers in industrial 
affairs. The thinker in industrial affairs is not simply the captain, 
he is the general. Managers who ean think, the college is making. 
They are of the type who Mr. Carnegie says, “ Never do any work 
themselves worth speaking about; their point is, to make others work 
while they think.” The making of the thinker is the highest intellectual 
result of the college. 


In BANKING. 


The primary intellectual element in the value of a college education 
to a banker, as to most men, lies in the enlargement and enrichment of 
the power of thinking. A college education develops, or at least aims 
to develop, the power of seeing, of reasoning, of judgment, of com- 
parison, of appreciation. The graduate is supposed to know truths, 
or what is more to know truth—to know truth through knowing 
truths. He is able to have a comprehensive notion of his work. He 
sees the relation of part to part, of each part to the whole, and of the 
whole to each part. Its elements of strength and of weakness, its 
points that require emphasis and elaboration, its points that require 
no care, its adjustments and readjustments, its progress and regress — 
these and many other parts he is to consider. Financial schemes which 
have the substance of the “South-Sea Bubble” he is to distinguish 
from undertakings that are as solid as the Treasury of the United 
States, or the Bank of England. Such discriminations, in advance and 
on a priori grounds, it would seem to be easy. to make: for a large gulf 
divides the counterfeit from the genuine, the inevitably disastrous from 
the assuredly triumphant. But experience both recent and remote, 
proves that not only the ordinary body of the American people but also 
that part of it which is not ordinary becomes easily and disastrously 
confounded in respect to financial theories and movements. The fact 
is that money represents one of the most difficult problems to which 


From “ College Training and the Business Man,” by Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., 
President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College, New York. Copy- 
right, D. Appleten & Company. By permission. 
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the reason of man ever gives itself. Trained in and through general 


studies, trained in and’ through economic subjects, the college graduate, 
becoming a banker, is often and distressingly mistaken; but he would 
be mistaken with greater frequency and severer isread: were he not a 
graduate. 


In TRANSPORTATION, 
Men in the future will take up railroading as it is carried on in vast 


relations and with vast forces involved. For entering into such under- | 


takings only men of great power and with trained ability to think can 
hope to attain to the opportunity of rendering large service. Their 
fathers and their grandfathers entered into the railroad business while 
the business was small. They grew in power as the railroad grew in 
business; the railroad grew in business as they grew in power. At 
the present time and in the future this method no longer prevails. Men 
- step into this service, as this service itself is progressing, under most 
complex conditions. No power is too powerful; no brain too intelli- 
gent; no vision too clear; no executive skill too great to be received 
into this service. \ 

In training men, therefore, for the railroad or other business, the 
university should seek to secure results which are embodied in men 
having these primary and fundamental characteristics: First, the man 
of sound physical health; second, the man of noble moral character; 
third, the man who is a Spentleniaris fourth, the man who, having an 


pdesatinn is able to weigh evidence, to Ghadies, to compare, to infer, — 


to think; fifth, the man of special education, able to apply his general 
power of thinking to the solution of problems immediately presented 
in and by his vocation; and, sixth, the man who, having all these 
powers and finding himself face to face with opportunities, is willing 
through hard, diligent, noble work to apply his veal in doing the 
duty which the opportunities lay upon him. 


_ In INSURANCE.: 


In the business of insurance, as in evcry other form of human labor, 
one comprehensive conclusion is made evident. The doing of good work 
depends largely on: 

1. Good health. 2. Intellectual ability. 3. Good will and tts 
4. Graciousness. 5. Good manners. 

One who possesses these five elements or qualities should do good 
work in his business or profession, and should win the results of such 


work, results which the: Philistine world sums up usually in the word | 


“success.” For the securing of these five points of a practical Cal- 


vinism I believe the college training of three or four years represents 


the wisest method and is the most effective agency. 
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In Human REwaTIons. 


It was said of the pupils who came from Rugby to Oxford, while 
Arnold was master, that they were thoughtful, manly-minded, conscious 
_ of duty and obligation to a degree which the ordinary man did not 
possess. Such thoughtfulness is one of the most precious results of 
the life and training of the American college. It will give to each 
student a self larger, finer, nobler, more symmetrical in the relation of 
intellect to heart, of heart to will, of will to conscience, more aspiring, 
having greater power of achievement, at once more patient under diffi- 
culty and.in triumph more quiet, more eager to do the best of which 
one is capable, more willing to be content with that simple best, and 
more determined to extend the realm of truth and to promote the 
kingdom of righteousness. é 

If a college training fits the graduate to become a better business 
man, it’ also seeks to make him a better man. If it aids him to live with- 
out complaint in a “brazen prison,” and to transmute its brass into 
gold, it also, and more, teaches him to appreciate, as Matthew Arnold 
says 

4 “A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 
How it were good to abide there, and breathe free; 


How fair a lot to fill | 
Is left to each man still.” A SumMMER NIGHT. 


FRA, VANDERLIP, Banker, New York, 


The experience which I have had in business, and the experience 
which I have had with young college men in business affairs, leads me 
to believe that college training is of great value to the young man who 
selects business as a career, and I have also developed a firm belief that 
much may properly be asked in the way of a broadened university 
curriculum. Much could be added that would be of great advantage 
‘to the individuals who are to be future leaders in business life and 
any added courses along these lines would be of value, not alone to 
those individuals, but in the future development of commerce along 
right lines and thus of importance in working toward the well being 
of the commonwealth. 

I believe in the educated man in business. I believe the present 
college course is not the best that can be devised for the training of 
men who are to be leaders in commercial and financial life. It is true 
that we have scientifically classified a few of the principles and under- 
lying laws of commerce and finance, and we teach them more or less 
well. I believe many more of those laws and principles can be scientifi-' 
eally classed, and can be taught, that the result of such teaching will - 
make better business men, will qualify men for great responsibility 
earlier in life, will help solve the problems that new commercial con- 
ditions have raised, and will work to our national advantage, not only 
in the way of our pre-eminence in commerce, but also in the direction 
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of a clearer understanding of the true relation between government and - 
business and therefore toward a better discharge of our duties as 
citizens. 

There should be no failure on the-part of our educators to appreciate 
the increasing demands that are, by the changing character of com- 
mercial affairs, being laid upon the abilities of business men. The 
last two decades have witnessed changes that make necessary an en- 
tirely new order of ability in business life. Those changes demand a 
greatly superior training. We have seen the capital employed in busi- 
ness enterprises jump from millions to billions. That change is signifi- 
cant of something much more than mere growth in the magnitude of 
commercial operations. It is significant of fundamental alteration, in 
conditions and methods. We have seen struggling lines of railways 
united into systems and systems into vast nets, all operated under a 
single management. We have seen whole industries concentrated into 
a few combinations, and those combinations dominating their especial 
markets throughout the world. These new conditions have surrounded 
as with problems for the solution of which experience furnishes neither 
rule nor precedent. To solve them we need a grounding in principles, 
and understanding of broad underlying laws. 

The world is in great measure becoming a commercial unit. The 
sye of every business man must be far seeing enough to observe all 
markets and survey all zones. A significant word spoken in any mar- 
ket place or parliament of the world, instantly reaches the modern 
business man, and he should be prepared correctly to interpret its 
meaning. . ‘ 

Electricity has annihilated the geographies, for it has destroyed the 
distinctions which gave geographical boundaries their significance. 
Political distinctions will continue to live, languages and religions will ~ 
continue to differ, but the peoples of the earth, regardless of political 
boundaries, of racial differences, of national ambitions, are coming 
rapidly to form one great commercial unit, one great economic organ- 
ism. There are no tariff walls against capital. The language talked 
by money is a universal tongue. The modern business leader, there- 
fore, more than was ever the case before, needs a mind educated to - 
think clearly, needs the ability accurately to trace effect to cause, and 
needs the training that will enable him to understand the true relation 
between far separated conditions and widely diverse ‘influences. 

With the limitless wealth of resources which we have had in America, 
the successful conduct of a business enterprise has been a comparatively — 
easy matter. Nothing short of egregious error has been likely to lead 
to failure. Any ordinary mistake in judging conditions or in the appli- 
cation of principles has, as a rule, been obliterated by the rapidity of 
the country’s growth and the extent of its industrial and commercial 


development. If some of the men who have made notable commercial _ E 


successes had been forced to face the harder conditions that exist in the _ 
old world, the measure of their success might have been very different. 
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Had they been confronted by a situation where population was press- 
ing upon the means of subsistence, where all the soil was under culti- 
vation, where the mineral resources were meager and where there was 
lacking the wealth of the virgin forests, they would have needed 
greater abilities and better trained facilities in order to achieve such 
marked success. We are easily inclined to believe that we have the 
best business men in the world. I am disposed to agree with that view. 
But one should not lose sight of the fact that the lavishness of oppor. 
tunity has brought commercial success to many who have come into the 
field illy prepared and with small ability. Any one who is familiar with 
the commercial life of Germany and has seen the successes there built 
up out of a poverty of resources — successes perhaps not comparing 
brilliantly with some of our own, until one studies the difficulties that 
had to be surmounted in achieving them — must perceive there some 
elements of business ability superior to our own. There has been an 
astonishing increase of wealth and an enormous expansion in com- 
merce in that nation. No one searching for the fundamental reasons 
why German commercial progress is relatively so much greater than 
that of other European nations, will fail to reach the conclusion that 
one of the greatest factors in that country’s development has been 
the prompt and intelligent use which has been made of the schools. 
‘he Germans have to the highest degree made practical application 
of their learning. They have brought the true scientific spirit to bear 
upon their every-day problems. Industry and commerce have both 
profited in the largest degree. To-day we find in that nation, in spite 
of its lack of natural resources, pre-eminence in many industrial fields, 
a striking pre-eminence in foreign commerce, and a superior intelli- 
gence in the administration of finance. Those successes can all be, in 
the greatest measure, traced back to its schoolmasters. 

A certain unequaled native ability, coupled with unparalleled natural 
resources have united to help American business men achieve a measure 
of material success that has been in many cases, I believe, quite out 
of proportion to the ability brought to the work. In American busi- 
ness life the coming years can hardly be expected to offer so many 
easy roads toward business success as have appeared to the com- 
mercial wayfarer at every turn in years past. Our resources, of course, 
are far from reaching the complete development common in the old 
world countries. We have nevertheless advanced to a point of 
development where there will be less chance for success to come as a 
reward for haphazard and illy-directed work. The successes of the 
future will be for better trained men. That is true not alone because 
we have in a measure already exploited our great resources, but because 
the field of commercial activity has so vastly broadened, because there 
has been such an enormous gain in the magnitude of commercial opera- 
tions, and because of the increasingly intricate relationships which have 
resulted from this broadening and this growth. The changed scope, 
character, and methods of modern business have united to demand men 
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‘with a training superior to anything that was ever needed before, as 
the successful, commercial leaders of the future. That general train- 
ing cannot be had in the highly specialized process of the routine 
work of the office. The practical school of experience is too wasteful 
as a teacher of general principles. There will, of course, be the ex- 
_ eeptional man who will come up to that routine training and dominate 
his field by the force of his intellect, but in the main the new con- 
ditions of affairs demand a superior training such as only the schools 
can give. 

I know the majority of business men trained in the school of routine 
work will doubt the feasibility of teaching in the classroom, in a 
scientific and orderly fashion, those principles which they have gained 
only through years of hard experience and which they even yet recog- 
nize more by a sort of intuition than by conscious analysis. The engi- 
neers of an earlier day thought the blue overalls and not a doctor’s 
gown formed the proper dress for the neophyte in engineering, but 
we have come long ago to recognize that the road to success as an engi- 
néer is through a technical school. So, too, I believe, we will in time 
come to recognize, though perhaps not to so full an extent, that the 
road to commercial leadership will be through the doors of those col- 
leges and universities which, have developed courses especially adapted 
to the requirements of commercial life, for out of them will come the 
men that are needed. . 

When I speak of a higher commercial education I am referring to 
an ideal education for commercial and financial leaders. An ordinary 
machinist does not require to be graduated a mechanical engineer. A 
riveter of bridge bolts has no need to have taken honors in a course of 
civil engineering. A bookkeeper, a stenographer, or a bank clerk does 


not require such a commercial education as I am suggesting. For . 


all those positions there should be special instruction, fitted to the 
character of the duties. ; 


JoHuNn PHILIP MocLitek Banker, Merchant, and Manufacturer, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 


My opinion is that such is of no great value to the student: usually 
the methods taught are old, obsolete or antiquated. The tutors are 
never in touch with actual business in the proper sense of the word; 
if one did have a smattering knowledge of it he fell behind with such 
rapidity that he was soon a “ back number,” hence the business man of 
the school training brand is much of a laughing stock with the practical 
business man of to-day. 

But as to the value of a university education for preparation for a 
business career—this is different. A good university education is 
highly beneficial if not altogether essential for the “all around” suc- 
cessful business man. With such an equipment if he be endowed with 
the necessary natural business sense he stands head and shoulders above 
his brothers of the business school and whatever business rules are laid 
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down in books and forms or are communicated to him in school or in 
counting house are intelligently absorbed. His use of correct language 
in speech and in correspondence is accepted by the ignorant and illiter- 
ate without complaint or admiration, simply as a common every day 
matter, but by the educated and more intelligent with satisfaction and 
pleasure; while on the other hand the man without the university edu- 
cation may be bright and successful yet he labors under the formidable 
difficulty of only being able to serve the less educated element while the 
university fellow can serve, please and entertain at will thereby enjoy- 
ing an unapproachable advantage over others. 


Louis Wacnmr, Banker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The value of business training in schools as an Soniprbatit for both 
sexes for a business career:” Training anywhere, for any purpose, 
ought to improve the equipment of both men and women for any 
career which they may choose, but training alone will not overcome 
deficiencies in industry, perseverance, good physical condition and good 
character. 

As to the value of a University education in the preparation of a 
business career; The above will answer the second query as well as 
the first. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Merchant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_+ Mr. Wanamaker believes in business and technical training schools. 
Witness his effort to educate all our girls by establishing in the store 
a school in which all of his beginners are expected to receive instruc- 
tions in the rudimentals, and, in connection with his Sabbath School he 
has organized and successfully run the “Bethany College” in which 
‘dressmaking, shorthand, bookkeeping, ete., are taught to those who 
have missed the earlier opportunities of the public schools. 

Mr. Wanamaker is also a member of the board of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades where several hundred young men 
are being educated to become proficient in Mechanics. He is also on 
the advisory board of the Pennsylvania Military College. 


Peter Waitt, Banker, Marquette, Mich. 

Business training in schools may either be tangent by the teaching 
of beokkeeping, typewriting, stenography, or practical banking, through 
the establishment of school savings banks, or by adding to common 
branches already taught, their commercial and business aspect. 

The latter can only be reached in the high school. Unquestionably 
all such training is useful ultimately to the individual for his own 
development, but the only students who derive immediate assistance 
from it in the start of life are those who have completely mastered the 
sourses they expect to profit by. Graduates of business courses in the 
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publie schools who have only aimed to “pass,” are not valuable ma- 
terial for an employer to experiment with. 

Business colleges are largely supported by sindanta who have had 
commercial courses in the public schools and have bere failed to realize 
what such courses were for. 

What is the use of knowing how to write, sales one can write 
rapidly, clearly, and easily? What is the use of studying bookkeeping 
unless one not merely knows something about it, but knows how to 
keep books, from opening a set to closing out a business? 

A boy or girl who has learned everything in his course with great 
thoroughness, even if there were no business features in it, is a better 
investment for an employer than a business course graduate who has 
taken lower average marks than 90 per cent. 

This principle I take to be fundamentally necessary to every one 
seeking a start in life, and it is worth constant repetition to our youth. 
You must want to prove profitable, and even indispensable, to your 
employer; “you must clinch in his mind the view that he can afford | 
to employ you, by turning it into the view that he cannot afford not 
to employ you. Business principles are the foundations of usefulness 
m business arts. 

As to young women, business principles will no more hurt them as 
home makers, than they will hurt their prospective husbands. 

But it is well to point out that when too many women are employed 
in business situations, it means too few homes, and reduced wages for 
men. 

University education, as it is at present carried on, takes up too much 
time to be advised for those seeking a business career, unless they get 
started at it very early, or already have personal interests in sight 
requiring large knowledge of the world for their successful manage- 
ment. The scholastic bent, followed too far, renders a man careless 
about business. But if one could graduate from full courses in history, 
economics, commercial law, and geography at 21 or 22 and earry with. 
him into business the habits of studying all conditions and their causes, 
such courses could not fail, natural fitness being present, to fit him for 
larger business conditions than a more narrowly trained man could 
easily step into. 

We are ceasing to do business in shops; we meet in any market place 
the men from everywhere and the university must fit men for the 
diplomacy of business. Even the great manufacturers, mechanics, and 
mine owners, other things being equal, prefer the university trained 
man. But, again let me emphasize, he must not have too late a start. 


Lovis WINDMULLER, Merchant, New York. 


Of educational influences imitation is more natural and impressive 
than any other. By their example good parents ean instill honor and 
veracity, the first requisites for business success, into the plastic minds 
of their young progeny. Where parents are bad, so as to make their 
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very name odious, the child may turn to better example; but where 
their iniquities are hidden behind a Pecksniffian screen of sanctimony, 
the offspring become wicked and a teacher can no more improve their 
characters than the gardener can straighten the crooked trunks of half- 
grown trees. 

Children, whose parents are kind to each other, will endeavor to 
please them and their playmates; when these inherent manners are 
improved by school discipline, they ean acquire habits of civility which 
make salesmen popular and merchants prosperous. 

The parents’ frugal life is apt to be followed by a simple life in their 
children; teachers and parents should supplement each other to turn 
them into good citizens. Home examples of regular habits first en- 
gender the punctuality teachers require of pupils. A child that has 
learned to say the lesson when called is apt to keep other engagements, 
and throughout life punctuality becomes its second nature. The man, 
who is punctilious so as to redeem his every promise at any cost will 
enjoy a better reputation and a larger credit than his competitor, who 
neglects appointments he does not consider of sufficient importance. 
He is more apt to lose millions gained by accident, than his plodding 
neighbor, who never fails to keep an engagement, is likely to lose his 
small fortune. 

A collegiate education by itself does not necessarily improve the 
chances for success; Greek and Latin have no direct influence on the 
sale of dry goods, but study can so train a receptive mind that it learns 
to concentrate thought and express it in clear terms. A master of 
classical literature will never permit slipshod letters, such as emanate 
daily from counting-houses, to bear his signature. 

Want of the better training of business men has led years ago to 
the establishment of commercial colleges and recently to an introduc- 
tion of commercial courses into Columbia and other universities. 
While such instruction is useful to persons, who wish to enter mercan- 
tile houses to become clerks, after serving an apprenticeship, their 
learning and service alone will not suffice to turn them into successful 
merchants. 

These cannot inspire the poor clerk with the courage and self-reliance 
requisite to launch out for himself; they will not endow him with 
the foresight to discover opportunities, the readiness to improve them, 
nor the tenacity to bring them to a successful issue. Goethe puts into 
Mephisto’s mouth this practical observation: “Grau, Theurer Freund, 
ist alle Theorie, und grun des Lebens goldner Baum.” 

Experience alone may teach how to temper courage with caution. 
The careful merchant avoids failures because he does not entertain the 
most promising venture without having at his command the means to 
bring it to a successful issue. 

When a shrewd discovery has placed an unfortunate rival at his 
mercy, the conscientious merchant will take no unfair advantage. After 
a poor boy. without education, has by energy become rich, the question 
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if he has always followed the golden rule is apt to be raised. Had he 
been college-bred, the acquired thirst for knowledge might have sur- 
passed his natural craving for gold; he might have left a smaller 
fortune, but a better reputation. 

Th every vocation of life the cultured gentleman ranks higher than 
the mere man of means; a clear conscience and a good name are better 
possessions than the millions of some “ Captains of Industry.” 

(See also the remarks of J. Krutschnitt, P. V. Lawson, Colonel A. A. 
Pope, F. B. Reeves, William A. Smith, and Willard Warner, in 
“ The Fundamental Principles of Success.”) 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 


AGRICULTURE. 


By Anprew Sioan Draper, LL. D., Commissioner of Education, New 
York. 


Farming, the success or failure of it, has much to do with the farmer, 
with the manner of his life and that of his wife and children, with his 
intelligence, and with his happiness. If New York farmers can make 
more money they will have better schools. With railroads, and trolleys, 
and telephones, and newspapers, and the daily free delivery of mails, 
the farmers ought to have better homes and quite as good schools as the 
people in the cities have. There must be not only a good elementary 
school within walking distance of every farmhouse, but a good high 
school within easy driving distance of it. The little roadside schools 
must be connected with village high schools. The supervisory district 
must be so small that a superintendent can visit each country school 
once a month and that the teachers can all come together for instruction 
- as often. 


By L. H. Barney, Director College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Every occupation and profession offers good opportunities for — 
persons of ability who are industrious and honest. What occupation 
or career a young person shall think of pursuing will depend in part 
on his likes and in part on his measure of values. If his estimate of 
values is expressed chiefly in terms of money, his choice will necessarily 
be different from that which would result from a desire for an inde- 
pendent and home-making life. 
Agriculture is one of the great fundamental occupations and it must 
always provide careers for vast numbers of our people. Whether 
farming appeals to any young person will depend largely on the farm- 
ing region with which he is familiar; for the business of farming lies 
_ in the open, and is seen and commented on by all men. I have just 
returned from a drive of fifty miles. The journey lay through an 
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attractive region, in which homesteads and lands express comfort and 
effectiveness. The fields were smooth and clean. I stopped at one farm- 
house in which there are seven children — five boys and two girls. One 
son is in a veterinary college, and he will practice his profession, prob- 
ably near home. Another son has taken a short course in a college of 
agriculture, and is returned to the farm, where he intends to remain. 
Another is in high schoo] preparing to take a four years’ course in a 
college of agriculture, meaning to return to the farm. The two younger 
boys, one only six years old, declare that they will be farmers. The 
older daughter has graduated from high school and will now teach 
the rural school in her home district. She enjoys farm life. It is 
apparent that this farm home has been a pleasant one to these children. 
The farm has been profitable. The home has the amenities and luxuries 
of a city home, and many things that the city home cannot have. The 
boys think that they can accumulate as much goods on the farm as they 
ean in the city, and have the freedom and independence in the bargain. 

I passed through another farm region. The fields were cramped and 
apparently infertile. The buildings were falling into disrepair. There 
was lack of go and effectiveness in the look of the farmsteads. The 
roads were poor. I saw almost no young persons. The country seemed 
to be in process of being deserted. J was very sure that I should have 
deserted the country, too. 

These two pictures illustrate why some boys remain on the farm and 
other boys leave the farm. We could not advise any ambitious young 
person to cast his life with a losing venture; but any person of ex- 
perience and foresight would confirm the decision of the young men 
to remain on a good farm in a prosperous region. If any young friend 
of mine, unacquainted with farm life, asks whether he would better 
take up farming, I should want him to go into a thrifty farming region 
and see. If he made a mistake and visited an unprofitable region, he 
would probably decide against the business. By all this I mean to say 
that the advisability of farming as a career depends very much on the 
place and the people. 

My young reader may want to ask whether these poor farming 
regions may not be rescued and made profitable. Yes; but the rescuing. 
of them is not the kind of enterprise that is likely.to appeal to the 
young or for which they are fitted. This needs older heads. Such 
yegions usually need reorganization, with the introduction of wholly 
new systems and plans of farming. Merely to make the land more pro- 
ductive may not be sufficient. These cases demand large experience, 
executive ability, and perhaps considerable capital. 

So there are profitable farms and unprofitable, farms. There are 
profitable stores and unprofitable stores. If one thinks of taking up 
store-keeping as a business, he allows himself to be guided by the 
successful stores. It is fair to present the profitable farm as an 
example of what the open country offers to a youth. There are very 
many of these farms in all parts of the country. There were never 
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so many of them as now, notwithstanding all the talk to the contrary. 
The recent figures of the agricultural wealth of the country are aston- 
ishingly large. The farmers are coming to be a most prosperous part 
of our population. I could name farm after farm on which the annual 
profits run from $1,000 to $3,000 and more. 

It is not the purpose of this article to explain how money is to be 
made in farming. I merely state that the business may be profitable 
enough, under right conditions, to satisfy the desires of the man who 
is not set on accumulating wealth for the sake of the wealth. It is 
important, however, to say to my young reader that the attractive 
features of farm life are constantly increasing. Those who shudder at 
farming are usually thinking of the old methods or of certain unthrifty 
regions that they have seen. 

The labor has been greatly reduced by means of machinery. A 
farmer recently told me that he considered farming the easiest of occu- 
pations; he rides when he plows, when he plants, when he tills, and 
when he harvests; and there are times in the year when no laborious 
work is pressing. I would not have anyone think that manual toil has 
been eliminated. I would not have it eliminated. But the back-break- 
ing drudgery of the old days, the mere application of muscular energy, 
has very largely passed away. ; 

The isolation is passing. Better roads are aiding; they will intro- 
duce new ideals, and make possible a better and higher life. The daily 
delivery of mails has brought new light to the country districts. In 
time we shall have a parcels post, for the distribution of packages as 
well as letters. Telephones are being installed everywhere. There are 
libraries in the little towns and cities, and traveling libraries that go 
to the farmer’s home, if he wants them. There are good and inspiring 
magazines and newspapers. There are bulletins from the experiment 
stations, farmers’ institutes, and lecture courses; and rural organiza- 
tions are adding new life and interest. The rural schools are beginning 
to readjust themselves. Water supplies are being applied to farm 
buildings, as to city buildings. Agricultural colleges are leading the 
way to greater and better things. 

All this means that the old order is passing, and that farm life is to 
take its proper place alongside other vocations and professions. This 
is beginning to be appreciated keenly by young persons, as shown 
by the numbers of them that are now attending the agricultural col- 
leges. There is one such college, maintained at public cost, in every 
state and territory, and most of these institutions are growing rapidly. 
Some of them have more than 500 students, of one grade and another, 
studying agriculture. A good part of these students will return to the 
farms, and every one of them will have better ideals for the open 
country. Many of these ideals are bound to work out into practice. 

Recently I made an inquiry among students in a college of agricul- 
ture as to their reasons for desiring to engage in farming. Here are 
some of the reasons given by young persons who had come from farms 
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and therefore had had experience of what the farm can offer: “ best op- 
portunity for the ideal home;” “the farmer is the most independent of 
men;” “T like the work: one is not doing the same thing every day;” 
“the farmer has a wider field of business, which requires a vast range of 
knowledge, far beyond that required by the ordinary business man; ” 
“a congenial means of support; ” “ possibilities of just as great finan- 
cial success on a farm as in any profession which my circumstances 
permit me to attain;” “it gives opportunity for study of the most 
interesting kind, and it is the best place for spiritual growth and life; ” 
“there is profit in it, and it is gaining headway every day;” “I am 
going back to the farm because it is the most healthful business I have 
ever known and I like it as a business from start to finish; ” “I love 
nature, and like to be closely associated with its workings;” “one 
man’s social and intellectual influence will be stronger and last longer 
in the country than in the city; ” “TI like to care for horses and cattle 
and to see the crops that I have planted grow;” “I like to create 
things.” 

I find that young persons often recognize these various possibilities 
of farm life, but nevertheless feel that it does not offer one the oppor- 
tunity to develop Jeadership. Every ambitious young man wants to ex- 
press himself strongly, and make his work effective for the world. 
Now, it is possible for leadership to develop wherever there are human 
problems to be solved. We have made the mistake of thinking that 
such problems lie only in the centers of population; but the very neg- 
lect of the human problems of the open country has really emphasized 
their importance and the need of attending to them. Every rural 
community should have a strong personality or leader. If there is a 
problem of public health in any country locality, some one ean organize 
the forces and begin to solve it. If there are diseases of crops, some 
young person ean learn what they are, keep track of the current ideas 
concerning them, and be ready to give advice; before he knows it he 
will be called on by the next neighborhood, the next town, the next 
county, the college of agriculture, the teachers’ institutes — and he will 
have developed leadership. In every rural neighborhood there is some 
troublesome question. It may be poor schools, poor churches, poor 
roads, lands that need draining, diseases of animals or plants that 
must be combated, grangers’ or other organizations to be formed and 
aided, canning factories or creameries to be organized, libraries to be 
established, reading-courses to be extended, better methods of tillage or 
of feeding to be introduced. Starting with any one of these problems, 
with patience and good sense, any young man will find opportunity to 
express whatever there is in him. 

Here, then, are the three possibilities in a well-organized and well- 
conducted farm life: the possibility of making a good living; the 
possibility of developing an attractive home; the possibility of ac- 
quiring leadership. And all these things are more easily obtained to-day 


than ever before. 
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By H. H. Harginaron, President Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Texas. 


There is no better opportunity anywhere, or in any line, than that 
afforded in this State to those who make a careful and scientific study 
of agriculture. Taken on an average, it will, in my opinion, prove 
as remunerative as that of any other calling; and it is, of course, at 
the same time more independent, and to most men quite as attractive. 
Taking the South over, I believe that the study of agriculture and its 
prosecution in pract.ce ofters the most inviting career to the young 
men of our country. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By Joun M. CARRERE, Architect, New York. 


From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 
permission. 


Considered from the material point of view, the financial reward 
which the architect may expect is slight as compared with other pro- 
fessions. The amount of work which may be entrusted to him may be 
very large, but the commissions received by him will be modest in 
comparison to the responsibilities involved, and to the attainments which 
he must have to fulfil them. The expenses of his organization are so 
large that the ultimate profit is comparatively small, and it may be 
truly said that no architect has become rich through the practice of his 
profession. Yet it is equally true that in few professions is the prac- 
titioner more assured of a competency which will permit him to live 
in relative comfort, or to be happier in his work, than in the practice 
of architecture. 


Crviu ‘ENGINEERING. 


By Dante, WILLARD, First Vice-President and General Manager Erie 
Railroad. 


From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 
* permission. 


It will, perhaps, be pertinent now to consider the preparation which 
a young man about to make a choice of a profession should have in 
order to fit him for the duties, privileges and honors which come to 
the successful civil engineer. 

Three things are indispensable, although others are desirable. He 
must have good health, good habits and a determination to succeed. 
He should have the best education within his means, for ‘the reason 
that the good workman in any trade will do his work, if not better, at 
least more readily and with less physical effort if he has the best and 
most suitable tools to work with. It has been well said that there is 
not a branch of modern business which does not require scientific 
knowledge, and the more science, of the most widely differing kinds, 
the better. Sooner or later it is all found to pay. 
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There are great canals to be dug, tunnels to be bored, and bridges 
to be built; and the civil engineer who will do all these things will 
know, as he does them, that the only monument remaining one thousand 
years hence to mark the character of the civilization of our time will 
be the remains, at least, of the great undertakings which are carried out 
under his direction and in accordance with his plans. 


INSURANCE. 


By Cuartes F. Twine, LL. D., President Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College. 


From the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 
permission. 


Insurance, as now conducted, represents a vast and complex under- 
taking. It is among the greatest and most important of all business 
endeavors. The prospect is that it will become yet vaster and more 
complex. It, therefore, demands intellectual and other personal quali- 
ties of a high order for its direction and carrying on. To men of 
such fortes, it offers a wide and high field of service. For the making 
of men of such fortes, it may outdo the American college as a helpful 
condition and force. 


JOURNALISM. 


By Apert SHaw, Pu. D., LL. D., Editor, “The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews.” 


From the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 
permission. 


American college life and work as now carried on, are of themselves 
a better training for journalism in the technical sense than they are 
for any other calling, except teaching. This is in part because the 
work of journalism is at many points so closely related to the work 
of education; and also because the best college work nowadays is in 
such close sympathy and touch with the best social, ethical and eco- 
nomie progress of the community at large, such progress being the 
material with which journalism most concerns itself. 

Another reason is that the skillful and correct use of language, 
whether to state a fact or convey an idea, is of the very essence of 
good journalism; and our college work more and more recognizes the 
importance of training all students in the art of direct and lucid 


expression. 


Tar FouLOowING Repiies Have Been KINDLY FURNISHED IN ANSWER 
TO THE ENSUING QUESTIONS AS TO THE BEST PREPARATION FOR A 
JOURNALISTIC CAREER: : 

I. How far is University Education Essential? 


. Is Graduation from the High School Sufficient? 
ut Te Eaperience of the Manufacturing Side of Newspaper Work essential? 


By Homer Bassrorp, News Editor “ St. Louis Republic.” 
The experienced newspaper worker who is not possessed of a uni- 
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versity training is likely to go to the end of his career conscious of 
something missing. The experienced newspaper worker who has had 
such a training is as likely to feel that his equipment for every branch 
of his profession is hardly as complete as it might have been had he 
enjoyed the opportunity to apprentice himself as a youthful, buoyant 
all-night reporter in those years when school claimed him. So it goes: 
Leaving generalities, it is quite a certain thing that your specialist, 
your editorial writer, your paragrapher, your correspondent and the 
like, is better equipped with a university training than he is if only a 
mere graduate of the school of hard knocks in a modern local room. 
There is the exception, even to this, of course. On the other hand, I 
know of few really capable “ working newspaper men” of high degree 
who have not found the university of experience the best. The 
executive of to-day in an editorial chair is of greater value to his cor- 
poration and to himself, in consequence, if he knows the complete 
story of the house in which he works. It is well for him to know how 
type is set, how much it costs, the varying cost of machine and hand 
composition; the price of paper (for he may be the man to decide 
upon the quantity of it to be used on a given edition); the cost of 
reportorial talent and the worth of this or that example of it; the 
name of a sergeant of police in a certain far district; the leader of a 
political faction in a distant county; the hour of which he may safely 
extend the moment of going to press and yet catch a group of fast 
mail trains for a dozen waiting States—all of these things and a 
hundred more must the editorial executive have. This is knowledge 
that comes from no book and no set of lectures. Each city has its 
relations to trains, politics and men; each paper has its controlling 
policy. Ten honest years on the working staff of a great paper are 
better than twenty devoted to theory. Provided, the man must want> 
to know. He will not succeed to a chieftainey (always omitting the 
specialist) if he is pleased to leave unlearned the great general lesson 
of his trying and tiring profession. The ideal situation would be that 
which would permit a youth of twenty to know his university by day 
and his city editor by night; but since the youth must sleep and play, 
there can be no such division of his time. We are to go on then as 
ever, choosing the fittest from each school of training. The individual 
in the end tells his own story. 


By Samvuet Bow ss, Editor The Springfield Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. 


I consider that the best preparation for journalism is liberal college 
education, and that special attention should be paid in the selection 
of studies to history, economics, literature, and modern languages. In 
connection with the school work, all the experience that a young man 
can get in vacation times in the subordinate work of a newspaper office, 
both the business and editorial departments, the better for him in the 
future. 
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By Wiuu1am Exrroy Curtis, Washington Correspondent, Washington, 
Dp renCs 


A man who is successful in journalism must have natural qualities 
which fit him for that profession ; just as especial qualities are neces- 
rary for great success in art, architecture, medicine, engineering, law, 
and all the other professions and occupations. A course in journalism 
will not injure such a man, but will improve him; but it is more im- 
portant that he should have a broad, general education. A successful 
journalist must know the world by travel and the study of history and 
geography; he must know his fellow-men by observation and contact, 
and his capital is the acquaintance he makes and the confidence hose 
acquaintances have in him. That is the successful man. He is the 
exception. The ordinary editors and reporters who make up ninety 
per cent. of the profession, are like the ordinary architects, doctors, 
engineers, preachers and lawyers who unfortunately lack the essential 
qualities and have failed to secure the opportunities that make men 
great. Such men are the better personally and professionally by hav- 
ing. a special training for their work in a school of journalism. The 
more education a man has, the more he learns from books and from 
his fellow men, the better qualified he is to edit a newspaper. At the 
same time, a university education is not absolutely essential. Among 
the old-fashioned newspaper editors there is a prejudice against college 
men because they usually think they know more than anybody else. 
You have doubtless heard of Horace Greeley’s remark that he did not 
want “any college graduates or other horned cattle around his office.” 
' Every managing editor of a newspaper who has been compelled to 
break in eollege men as editors or reporters understands keenly what 
Mr. Greeley meant. No man ever knows so much or is so willing to 
assert his opinions as a fresh college graduate, but that is the vanity 
of conceit and a little experience, a few hard knocks will correct the 
defect. A college education is a good thing for everybody. It makes 
a better farmer, a better salesman, a better cowboy, a better miner just 
as it benefits men in the professions, because it develops and trains the 
reasoning powers and teaches a man how*to use his talents. Some of 
the best newspaper men that I know have been almost entirely without 
school education. They have come up from the printer’s case by force 
of character and natural ability. The lack of an education, however, 
did not contribute in any way to their success. If they had had an 
opportunity to go to school and to college they would have been much 
greater than they were. 

I would not discourage a young man from attempting newspaper 
work because he has only a high-school education. I would tell him 
to go in and do his best and make up his deficiencies by reading and 
study; but if a young man has the opportunity to get a college educa- 
tion and take a course in a special school at journalism, I would urge 
him to do so. Schools of journalism may be made very useful. It 
depends upon the teachers. Usually teachers do not teach; they con- 
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tent themselves by hearing recitations, which is a poor way to educate 
students. The most important learning I got in my college course did 
not come from the books I studied, but from the lips of my professors. 
If a teacher does not know anything beyond what is contained in a 
book, he is not competent to instruct a class in journalism. 

It is useful, but it is not essential for a reporter or an editor to know 
the manufacturing side of journalism. 

The three fundamental essentials for success in journalism and every 
other profession are: Intelligence, Industry and Integrity. 


By J. A. Granam, Managing Editor The Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 


(1) Experience in journalism demonstrates that university educa- 
tion is not an essential of successful journalism in any of its branches. 
In some obvious respects it is a drawback. On the whole it is, like 
any other mental experience, an advantage. 

(2) For all practical purposes, graduation from the high school is 
sufficient. If his school days are closely followed by some years of 
experience in the more important activities of life, I should say that 
the high school boy is more likely to succeed than the university 
graduate. : 

(3) An experience in connection with the enetacieen or pub- 
lishing side of journalism is not an essential but an advantage. The 
danger is that the publishing side will become the dominating factor. 
In. such a ease, journalism ceases to be a profession and becomes a 
commonplace service. 

Journalism is a profession fundamentally different from those of 
law, medicine and theology. It is the expression of hundreds of 
current activities. It has not, and should not have, much to do with 
precedents and traditions. Above all things it should be elastic, 
adaptable and quick to perceive essential truth. To me the test of 
value in a newspaper man seems to be the number of points at which 
he touches contemporaneous life. If that is true, his best equipment 
must be the highest degree of acquaintance with the prevailing 
activities of his place and time. 


By Bens. B. Herpert, National Printer-Journalist, Chicago, Ill. 


How far is university education essential? If the university is in 
touch with the rest of the world and teaches the students the highest 
ideals of service to fellow men, with all around preparation and de- 
velopment for that service, mentally, morally, physically aud spirit- 
ually and inculeates those branches that will be useful, then certainly 
the university training is essential. There is certainly no calling that 
demands broader knowledge, deeper sympathies or nobler purpoas than 
that of the newspaper calling. 

“Graduation from high school” may be sufficient, provided the 
pupil has been trained in the English branches, including history, bio- 


THE MAKING OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER 
Delivering and Mailing Room. 
Press Room, Printing the Paper from continuous roils 
and delivering completely folded, 
The New York Herald Building. 
The Stereotyping Room. Preparing the metal cylinders 
from which the Paper is printed. 
The Composing Room, Setting the type by machinery. 


Every time a key is touched a letter is formed and 
falls into f.3 place, 
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graphy and literature, and has been taught self-reliance and how to 
, think and to do. Every graduate of a high school should have de- 
voted a portion of his time to what is known as industrial education 
or manual training, should have practical knowledge as to the indus- 
trial pursuits, as to the laws of health and the principles of government. 
He should be taught to express himself clearly and forcibly. He should 
be imbued with the unfaltering desire for greater knowledge and be 
inspired for the greatest possible usefulness in the calling he may 
choose and be made to understand that he has only commenced to learn 
and what has been lacking in his education must be made up by study 
in and out of his work. 
If he is to own and publish as well as to edit a paper, experience in 
manufacturing would be very useful, at least, that he be trained in the 
manufacturing side or department. It ‘is always better for one to 
know all that is possible with regard to this calling which is at the 
same time a manufacturing industry, a business and a profession. 


By G. 8. Jouns, Editor The St. Louis,“ Post-Dispatch.” 


The necessary equipment for the successful journalist is, first of all, 
character. To win permanent success he must be a man of honor, 
integrity, truthfulness. He must have ideas. Ideas are the current 
coin of successful journalism. There is not a successful newspaper 
whieh will not pay handsomely for ideas. 

He must be a master of pure, simple, terse English; he must be 
able not only to observe and comprehend, but to write his report of his 
article clearly, simply and effectively. 

What ought to be the journalist’s educational equipment? All 

that this learned faculty [Missouri University] can give, and that can 
~ be learned from books or from experience is not too much. You cannot 
know too much poetry, for the apt quotation is always useful; you 
cannot know too much fiction, for the apt illustration is valuable; you 
cannot know too much of any and all subjects which interest mankind. 

I am in favor of a large education—the more comprehensive the 
better. As to the manufacturing side, a thorough knowledge of it is 
advantageous but not essential. A man could be a great news man or 
a great editor without familiarity with the details of the manufacturing 
side. 


By Caprarin Henry Kine, Managing Editor “St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat.” 

The profession of journalism is not yet “lucrative beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” to be sure; but neither is its scale of salaries 
adjusted on the former basis of humble and continuous penury. It 
offers reasonable compensation for satisfactory service, and as the work 
improves the pay increases, and its highest prizes are for those who 
honestly earn them. The tasks that it imposes leave no room for idle- 
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ness and no chance for procrastination. It exacts diligence, vigilance, 
drudgery. But it has its appeasements and its exhilarations. It puts 
one in immediate contact with the throbbing energies of life, with the 
daily making of the history of the world. There is the charm of the 
unexpected even in its hod-carrying, and even in its Jonah’s gourd- 
vines of miscellaneous ephemera there is a certain thrill that entices 
and delights. But over and above all considerations of financial profit 
and of attractive employment there is the opportunity, which is also 
an obligation, to promote truth and justice, to expose fraud and crime, 
to favor honest and decent government, to stand for education, mor- 
ality, patriotism and all the wholesome influences of society. That is 
where the profession of journalism reaches the summit of its philosophy 
and its distinction, and demonstrates that Shakespeare was never wiser 
than when he wrote: 


“Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us were all alike 
As if we had them not.” 


By Suatuer Maturws, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


First, my observation leads me to the conclusion that a University 
education, -neaning by that the four years leading to a bachelor’s 
degree, is highly desirable for journalistic work of the highest sort. 
Of course a bright man can get along without such an education, but 
he will be perceptibly hampered, and more than that, I feel that such 
an education is worth something in itself. 

Second, a graduation from a high school course is a fair prepara- 
tion, but I think it will be shown that the really successful men in news- 
paper and magazine work, particularly the latter, are college graduates. 

Third, experience in the manufacturing side of newspaper work 
does not seem to me to be essential, but it would be to a man’s advan- 
tage to have it. 


By Metvittz E. Stone, General Manager, The Associated Press, New 
York. 


A university education is not essential but very desirable for a career 
in journalism. Horace Greeley was a conspicuous example of a suc- 
cessful journalist who had no university education. Graduation from 
a high school may be sufficient in some cases, but a higher education, 
as I have said, seems to me very desirable. 

Experience of the manufacturing side of a newspaper is also im- 
portant, but not essential. A man who is equipped with a knowledge 
of that side of the business is certainly better qualified for his work 
in every way than one who is not. 
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Tur Law. 


By Joun Brissrn WALKER, Editor and Publisher “ The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.” 


From ‘The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” Copyright by John Brisben Walker. 
By permission. 


The law, if it be true that legal contention is a condition of warfare, 
as civilization advances that branch of it which is not constructive must 
pass. The student will do well to consider before making his choice 
what manner of world it will be with higher education generally 
diffused, and a consequent higher regard for one’s neighbor generally 
prevailing. His determination of this part of his problem of life may 
mean to him the difference between ultimate success and failure. 


By The Managing Editor. 

There are probably more young men who aspire to enter the legal 
profession than any other, and there are probably more who desire to 
do so after having started life in some other career. 

Many of these are unaware of what awaits them when they enter 
upon their chosen path—or of the qualifications necessary as a pre- 
liminary to studying law. 

In order to furnish Self Help to these and to others we have addressed 
the following questions to a number of leading lawyers all over the 
country with a view of obtaining information and counsel on the im- 
portant practical points which they cover: 

1. What do you consider the best education for the young man before 
entering upon specific training for the legal profession. 

_ 2. Could a young man after graduating from the high school or 
leaving a good preparatory school at once begin reading law and thus 
qualify himself earlier and quite as well? 

3. Are the opportunities in the profession as great now as in the 
past? 

4. Do you consider that it is to be classed among the overcrowded 
professions? 

The replies kindly furnished have been carefully tabulated and have 
enabled us to form a general idea of the views and opinions of leaders 
and men of long and practical experience in the profession. An 
extract from our tabulation is given on the pages following. 


In this as in all other walks of life character counts; early moral 
training in the home is indispensable. “The morals of a lawyer,” says 
one correspondent, “should be an example even to a clergyman. No 
liquor, no gambling, no smoking, no prize-fighting, nothing of this 
kind * and this is insisted on by many others in the kindliest manner. 


In tabulating the answers to the first question, we have only given 
the specific statements as to education and these would seem to show that 
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while @ college education is desirable, many men have achieved distine- 
tion in the profession without it, and many more may do so. Another 
point brought out in the replies received, though not so apparent in 
our tabulation, is that no knowledge and no experience of life, of men, 
and of affairs can possibly come amiss to the man who would be a ~ 
successful lawyer. 


The general opinion as to the second question seems to be that a 
young man may qualify himself for the profession by beginning to 
read law after graduation from the high school or preparatory school 
but it depends on the man, and that it is doubtful if he could qualify 
himself earlier and quite as well as if he had had the college training 
as indicated in the replies to question No. 1. 


The opportunities in the profession are held by the majority to be 
as good, if not better than ever; but with the general qualification that 
the “race is to the strong,’ and that here again it is “ the fittest who 
survive,” for while the opportunities are as great, the difficulties are 
greater than ever. 


While a large number of our correspondents hold that the law is to 
be classed among the overcrowded professions, there is a general ex- 
pression of the view that “there is always room at the top,” and that 
it is the ranks of mediocrity that are overcrowded in this as in all other 
departments of human endeavor. There is nothing discouraging in all 
this to the really earnest, serious Self-helper, who is ready to work 
and to devote himself heart and soul to work, even though his means ~ 
do not permit him to secure the advantages of a college education. 
But the knowledge that he is handicapped by the lack of it should 
only be an incentive to harder work for the young man of character, 
perseverance and self-reliance. The editors of Self Culture will feel 
that their labor has not been in vain if this presentment of the matter 
has been of service to but one of the many desiring to enter the legal 
profession, whether he has had the benefit of university training or not. 


MeEpIcINge. 


By Anprew S1ioan Draper, LL. D., Commissioner of Education, 
New York. 


The medical profession has some special attributes which claim par- 
ticular reflection. If any men ought to exemplify and enforce physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral cleanliness, they are the men in the medical 
profession. They know about aseptic dressings, and they ought to apply 
them to themselves. Because he is chargeable with a knowledge which 
recognizes filth at first sight, and is bound to stand for health, strength 
and cleanliness at all times and in all things, the doctor who is weak, 
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immoral, or unclean becomes a conspicuous and contemptible spectacle 
among men. 

The medical profession is in a special sense a scientific profession. 
It runs down to and rests upon the fundamental and exact sciences. 
It applies them to the highest interests of men. There has been too 
much ignorant and heartrending blundering in medical practice by 
men who claimed an expert knowledge which they did not possess. 
Experience has shown that society must protect itself. No amount of 
scientific training can make men honest; a smattering of it seems to 
make men dishonest, for it almost sneritable leads to false pretenses. 
A frank and honest man with no scientific training but a very large 
practical experience is a safer practitioner and a more respectable 
character than one who assumes to base his treatment of injury and 
disease upon a scientific knowledge which every true scientist knows is 
halting, inaceurate and uncertain. One without a very full knowledge 
of chemistry and bacteriology, and a very considerable knowledge of 
physics and of physiology, zoology, histology, and embryology, and one 
without a sharp nose for investigation and without scientific methods 
which will reach down to a foundation that will stand and lead out to 
conclusions that are definite has no business dealing with the serious 
problems of human physical life. - 


By Grorce F. Suears, President Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital, Chicago, Il. 


From “The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” Copyright by John Brisben Walker. 
By permission. ‘ 


The student contemplating the study of medicine may determine, if 
he desires, that he will follow some particular line; but he must not 
allow himself to fall a victim to the idea that he may limit his range 
of studies to the specialty he professes to follow. The physician who 
is best fitted to follow any special line of work is he who has secured 
a thorough grounding in the principles of the entire range of pro- 
fessional subjects. 


By The Managing Editor. 

In the choice of a career there are always three cardinal points which 
should be earefully considered. Of course there are many others such 
as character, habits, aptitude, physical qualifications, etc. But it is 
important for the parent and the young man or young woman who 
thinks of entering upon the medical profession as a career to know: 

1. What is the best education prior to entering upon specific training 
for it? 

2. Are the opportunities in it as great now as formerly? 

3. Is it to be classed among the overcrowded? 

In order to enable our readers to arrive at some conclusions on these 
points we have addressed these questions to a large number of the 
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leading members of the profession and have tabulated the answers 
in the manner indicated on the foregoing pages. Our correspondents 
have nearly all been kind enough to give full reasons for the opinions 
and views expressed and “for the faith that is in them.” And we 
should have been glad had space permitted to have printed them in 
extenso. 


With regard to the first question the general impression seems to be 
that a college education is desirable though many do not deem it to be 
absolutely ‘essential. The importance of an acquaintance with those 
special subjects of a technical character which lead up to the special 
training, of manual training, of a knowledge of business forms and 
methods and of German and French particularly, stands out very 
prominently among the answers given to this question. 


There is a striking unanimity in the answers given to questions two 
and three and the net result is that which might have been expected — 
the opportunities generally are as great as ever — the ranks of medio- 
crity are over-crowded, but there is “always room at the top.” The 
properly equipped, earnest, studious man who pursues his profession 
for the love of it and not merely for the dollars that are in it will, win 
them in the end, will find that the opportunity now is ‘as great as 
formerly and that the “ fittest will survive.” 


It is instructive to note, among the replies to the third question, the 
references to those sections of the country in which the profession is 
and is not overcrowded. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


By Dr. Juu1a Houmes Suitu, Chicago, Ii. 


The demand to-day in the business world, as well from the laborer 
as the scientist, is careful attention to detail, unswerving faithfulness 
to contract, painstaking exactness as well in the placing of a brick in 
a garden wall as in the analysis of the spectrum, the consideration of a 
legal entanglement, the investigation of the blood, or sputum, for the 
diagnosis of disease. While, unfortunately, in many directions, from 
the highest to the lowest, sham efforts, dishonesty, get-rich-quick schemes 
are in evidence; yet on the whole, honesty of purpose, faithfulness in 
service is expected by the twentieth century of its workers of high or 
low degree, and in considering the value of professions, one must con- 
sider this demand of the times for thoroughness, for honesty in serv- 
ice — and in choosing a profession one must weigh one’s motives and 
capabilities with care. 

Shall women study medicine is the question to which my considera- 
tion has been asked. Is the choice of this profession wise for the so- 
called weaker sex? 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER Zoo 


That many women physicians have made a success in the medical 
profession, goes without saying. We have had, and have skillful 
women surgeons whose firm use of the knife has saved many otherwise 
wrecked lives. We have exceptional diagnosticians whose insight into 
the causes of, and possibilities of disease seem almost intuitional; yet 
be sure said insight is the result of former painstaking preparation for 
the practice of medicine, no feminine specialty of mentality. 

Scores of women as general practitioners have won fame equal to that 
of medical men, so that the verdict of the century certainly is that the 
quality of the feminine mind, and the stamina of the woman’s body 
are quite equal to the strain of the study and practice of medicine. 

Many, not the majority, have had success; but the same is true, 
verily, of male physicians. Thousands of medical men are to-day un- 
known honest toilers; some are conquerors, and their names will live 
in the halls of fame. To win this success in even a moderate degree, 
what are the demands, so far as preparation for the practice of medi- 
cine is concerned? What are the advantages and disadvantages to a 
woman when the hard earned medical diploma is secured? 

Medicine is progressive science — study never done — investigations 
into new realms of pathological and chemical mysteries are increasing 
in number and extent, and the scientific prescription of the last century 
is the jest of to-day, for the results of these investigations in different 
lines reveal new causes of maladies, new means of prevention, new 
helps to health. 

In this respect law has the advantage of medicine, for the lawyer 
reads records of previous cases similar to his own, and precedent often 
leads to a decision. In theology, the clergyman according to his creed, 
one with his thirty-nine articles, others with the various confessions of 
faith of the different! sects, can be dogmatic; thus saith the church — 
thus saith the Lord — is his resource when in doubt, and the people to a 
great extent accept such ultimatum. But the doctor can have but 
few axioms. She must meet each case of sickness as an unique expres- 
sion of mental and physical abnormality; each must be studied indiv- 
idually to be understood and prescribed for. 

The woman student then, aspiring to be a physician or surgeon, 
must first take stock of herself, before settling the question of her 
life work. We have a right to expect of the woman doctor that she be 
first of all, physically and mentally well balanced. Feeble and nervous 
folk have no place in the medical college; still less in the sick room. 

The possession of health, of a mental force which should emanate 
from the doctor, is needed for the patient. A sound mind in a sound 
body is essential as part of the stock in trade of the woman doctor. 

Second — There should be for the woman, as for the man, thorough 
preparatory education. For a long time medical colleges were willing 
ito receive as novitiates the graduates of the High School, or with 
culture equivalent thereto. Now, a more extended preparatory ecurri- 
eulum is required, and the woman, because of the very frequent objec- 
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tion to her sex, in the practice of her profession, should be sure of a 
firm foundation. There should also be intense interest in the science 
for its own sake, and a consecration of self to the preservation, as well 
as to the restoration of health in members of the community. In this 
career, more than in any other profession, the services of two masters 
is impossible; for medicine is a jealous mistress and demands unselfish 
devotion — all or nothing if a doctor will be really great. Even the 
duties of domestic life often, nay I may say generally, interfere with 
the success of the woman physician, unless the income is large enough 
to secure good domestic service. Social life, until success has been 
obtained, must be reduced to a minimum, and the sweet God-given 
duties of wife and mother are often enjoyed at the expense of the suc- 
cess of the woman eager in pursuit of medical science. 

Third — The would be woman physician must cultivate self-control, 
and acquire the habit of looking on all sides of a given question; but 
she must also have her knowledge so erystalized, so tabulated in her own _ 
mind that the balance pro and con in a given ease may be settled very, _ 
very quickly. Life often is the result of a prompt decision. mr im 

Fourth — After the diploma has been fairly secured, and the choice _ 
of location made, then the business part of the profession of medicine . 
comes to the fore, and it requires great care to steer one’s bark bee SS 
tween the Scylla of unethical advertising and the Charybdis of too 
great self-effacement. The woman physician should seek to be a 
member in active work, not only in the medical organization of the 
city in which her business may be located, but also ‘associated with the 
state and national societies of the school of medicine to which she may 
happen to belong. Only through organization now a days is success 
secured in business, as in professional life, and the weakest member of 
the medical organization gains by the association with her fellows. In 
medicine “no man liveth to himself.” 

Fifth — Another matter of business, which is most important for 
the medical woman, is careful attention to the record of all her eases 
and their tabulation in order, so that by reference to her books she 
can, many a time, gain valuable hints in the treatment of disease, 
and with this record of cases should also come honest record of charges. 

Tt has been too often the case that in the eagerness to eke a scanty 
living out, women physicians, and men as well, have belittled them- 
selves in the estimate of the public by making an unnecessary concession 
in the matter of fees. The ‘public respects the man or the woman who 
respects himself or herself. The reported charges of the doctor in her — 
office often settle her status. How. important then for the woman 
physician to ascertain the ordinary fees charged among her fellow. 
practitioners, and keep up with them, although she ean never be too 
generous in charity work, through which she may lay up treasure in 
heaven; she should be shrewd in her business affairs that she may 
lay up a competence in the bank here to serve her in the time of need. 

To sum it all up, then, the demand upon the woman physician is 
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that in her preparation she should be thorough, and in her practice that 
she should be instant in season and out of season in service; be strong 
enough to meet all demands which may come in the course of her busi- 
ness, and be wise to manage her exchequer to her own advantage. 
The disadvantages to women in the medical profession seem notable, 
and can be endured only by the well balanced woman who is ready to 
meet at the very outset the opposition of sex, There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of confidence in the nerve, skill and endurance of a woman 
physician. The inherited habit of humanity of considering a woman 
one of the “feeble folk” makes the contest in a community very 
difficult to meet. The doctor must prove her mettle, and this can 
be done often in charity practice or in institutional work. The 
medical woman must often struggle alone in deep water. She may be 
far from the counsel with physicians of her own sex, and sometimes 
finds it difficult to secure help from men without a sort of patronizing 
manner on the man’s part, which hurts while it serves; but the self-re- 
straint which comes from absolute self-mastery will enable a woman to 
hold her own in such untoward conditions, and if she be self poised, 
the uncomfortable obligation will win her the respect of her consultant, 
though he may have begun by doubting her ability. . ey 
The advantages of a woman of medical training cannot be over- 
estimated, and the possession of a satisfactory diploma promises: 
First — An assured position in society and professional life. 
Second — Definite duties, not only for the benefit of humanity, but 
for the development of medical science by persistent study and inves- 
tigation, and the possibility of gaining a good income and a fine 
reputation, always assuming that the doctor will be a student to the 
end of her life. Then again, one must not forget the precious friend- 
ships, sweet intimacies, which, as family physician, are brought to the 
medical woman. She it is who gradually becomes one of the family, 
sharing joys as well as sorrows. The woman physician becomes dear 
to the mother of a family and to the woman patient who may depend 
upon her for life and strength, and money does not and cannot pay for 
the comprehending sympathy of one’s own sex. Surely no physician, 
worthy of the name, “ liveth to herself”? and God’s service is done as 
often unconsciously through self-sacrifice in the medical profession, as 
on the far distant missionary fields. 


Tur MINISTRY. 


By the Ruy. Jenxrn Luoyp Jones, Independent Minister, Chicago. 


From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Waiker. By 
permission. 


First, the young man of blameless life, kind heart, average ability, 
who by taste, temperament and intellectual limitations is a conformist; 
such a young man ean prepare himself for the ministry of the church 
to which heredity or circumstance have assigned him. 


7 
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The second class of young men to whom the ministry of religion is 
attractive, and offers unmeasured opportunity for usefulness and a 
fair degree of rewards, both spiritual and temporal, are those who by — 
endowment and training dare assume leadership; those who are eager 
to vindicate the spiritual life of man in face of the abstract doubts 
inspired by science and the concrete doubts provoked by the greed of 
money and the materialistic successes of to-day. 


ma 


RAILROADING. 


By Wma. J. Wiueus, Vice-President New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 


From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 
permission, 


Edueation in its academic or collegiate sense, is not to be decried. 
No man who has succeeded without it will deny that he would have 
gone farther, and would have been happier, with it. ‘But the man 
deprived of the collegiate education in his youth, and having the natural 
qualifications for railroading, need not be discouraged. By application 
and study he can master the elements of knowledge, and prove a foe 
worthy of the steel of the more fortunate man favored with the better 
preliminary training. 

The avenues open to the young man contemplating entering rail- 
roading are many —all leading to the common goal, the presidency of 
the company. The principal grand divisions are engineering, motive 

_power and rolling-stock, transportation, traffic, law, finance and ac- 
counting. Each of these in turn splits up into many specialties. The 
selection among these departments depends entirely upon the natural 
bent and tastes of the young man. 


TEACHING. 


By Proressor Huco MunsrerperG, Professor of Psychology, Harvard 
_ University. 

sig “American Traits.’’ Copyright by Houghton Mifflin Co. By permission. 

No one ought to be allowed to teach in a grammar-school who has 
not passed through a college or a good normal school; no one ought to 
teach in a high school who has not worked, after his pollege course, at 
least two years in the graduate school of a good university; no one 
ought to teach in a college who has not taken his doctor’s degree in one 
of the best universities; and no one ought to teach in a graduate school 
ia has not shown his mastery of methods by powerful scientific pub- 

cations. ‘ 


By the Rev. James MAcKENzin, Director The Mackenzie School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 


From The Cosmopolitan M i 
permission. . agazine, Copyright by John Brisben Walker. By 


If professional training for law, medicine and engineering has been 
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immensely lengthened within the last fifteen years, ‘preparation for 
successful work in teaching must be correspondingly lengthened. In 
Milton’s words, of no other profession may it be more truly said than 
of teaching, “ Not how late, but how fit.” , 

If it could be revealed to me a son is destined for the work of teaching, 
1 would proceed somewhat in this fashion: I would guard the moral 
fraining between three and six years of age with double care. I would 
Jealously determine the social and intellectual training between six and 
jwelve. I would choose, in the light of its traditions, atmosphere and 
ideals, the secondary school in which he is to spend the years between 
eleven and seventeen. I would select a college whose freshmen and 
sophomore classes were taught, not by the inexperienced (and expensive) 
college tutor of one or two years’ practice in the art of teaching, but 
one whose freshmen and sophomores were taught in the fundamental 
departments of college learning by men who should be admittedly 
superior, or certainly equal, to the princely teachers to be found now in 
scores of our secondary schools preparing boys for college; whose work 
in the junior and senior years is administered by teachers born with 
a love for men as well as with a love for learning; whose classes are 
not so large as to preclude personal association and influence, as well 
as time and opportunity to read examination papers. Upon graduating 
from college, I would place him in the professional school for the 
training of teachers in one of our larger universities, shunning the 
almost invariably emasculating work of a private family tutor. I 
should then give him practice work in some good school under the 
kindly care and intelligent direction of a master teacher. Thus equip- 


ped, I should expect him to have discovered his own deeper desires and 


his real strength in one or more lines of the teaching-work. 


f 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS 
IN BUSINESS LIFE. 


AS FORMULATED BY OUR LEADING “ CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY,” AND OTHERS. 


We can only be valued as we make ourselves valuable-—EMBRSON. 

Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without fail what you resolve.— 
Bang. FRANKLIN. 

Never make a promise unless you mean to keep it.— Hmnry M. STANLEY. 

Success don’t konsist in never makin’ blunders, but in never making the same 
one twict.— JoSH BILLINGS. 

The conditions of success in life are the possession of Judgment, Mxperience, 
Initiative, and Character.— Gustavp Ly Bon, 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.—PROVERBS OF SoLomon. 

Difficulties are things that show what men are.—EPICTETUS. 


He that will not reason is a bigot; he that can not reason is a fool; and he 
that dares not reason is a slave.—Sir WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
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Jonn D. ArcuBoup, Merchant, New York. 


In my judgment some knowledge of the fine arts not only conduces 
to the success of a business man, but is an essential to the rounding out 
of his character. 


H. M. Atkinson, President Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


For a boy with industry and capacity no line of work is over- 
crowded. I believe the chances of such a boy to-day are as good as 
they have ever been. I think the Southern States offer remarkable 
opportunities. 


Francis Atwater, President The Meriden Daily Journal, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Be prompt, be punctual, not only be on time but just a little ahead 
of time. Give full measure, over rather than under. Do not start in 
five minutes late and then to even up quit five minutes earlier, rather 
start in five minutes ahead of time and work five minutes over. 

Do whatever you have to do promptly, in a thorough and workman- 
like manner. If it is finished and behind you, then you are always 
ready for the unexpected. Do not be afraid of work, nor confine your 
abilities to one trade. Conquer as many as possible, even though you 
only follow one. The broader knowledge will be of service to you in 
unanswerable ways. 

Believe in your own success; do not let others discourage you but 
show by your own efforts and perseverance that you are determined 
to sueceed no matter what the odds. Above all else do not be forgetful 
or petulant. It is just as easy to be cheerful and willing, and to have 
the good opinion of your own companions. Thousands of lives are 
made miserable by never letting in the sunshine. 

Live within your income, and no matter how small save something 
besides. You will be surprised how well you can live on a small sum, 
if judiciously applied. Avoid debt as you would a reptile, unless it is 
for an investment that you can meet in a given time or by periodical 
payments, and then only if your circumstances will warrant it. 

Choose associates that will help to elevate; there always will be 
plenty to debase you. Patronize the libraries in your town and city 
where you will always find wholesome literature and instructive 
reading. 


Your success or failure in life is in your own hands, and it requires” 


but little more energy to become a useful member of society than to 
become a shiftless ne’erdowell. 


Wma. A. Buatr, Banker, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The man who most succeeds is the man who most fully and com- | 


pletely develops his possibilities and makes the most he can out of 
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himself. This development should be not only along material lines 
but should include the highest possible achievements for morals, intel- 
lect, and the physical man as well. It requires will, intelligence, energy, 
grit, and stick-to-it-iveness to accomplish any one of these desired ends 
and more than four times as much for all of them. 


“Tt is not wealth nor power nor state 
But ‘ git-up-and-git’ that makes men great.” 


Horace Borss, Lawyer, Waterloo, Iowa. 


The suecess of the man depends largely on the training of the child. 

Extreme kindness in youth is the parent of more failures than ex- 
treme hardship. 

Teach the boy three fundamental principles: industry, economy, 
truthfulness, if he learns these and practices them his success is almost 
certain to follow. 

Beyond this simply watch the bent of his mind. 

Do not try to select for him the trade, business, or profession he is 
to follow. 

Let him choose and then help him with all a parent’s might in the 
direction he starts. 

One thing more, make a companion of the boy — teaching the danger 
of bad company; the still greater danger of bad habits. 

Teach him to shun tobacco and alcohol in all their forms; to be 
sure of reasonable hours of rest at night; of reasonable and constant 
hours of labor by day and the success of the man is practically as- 
sured whatever his calling. . 


The Hon. GamAaLieL BraprorpD, Retired Banker, Boston, Mass. 


The first principle for success in business, and what is much more 
important in life, is moral character, truthfulness, and honesty. The 
boy of whom his companions say: “ Bill is square. He will do every- 
thing he promises, and you can’t make him lie,” has a capital to start 
with. Happy the child whose parents are wise enough to teach him 
this lesson and spare him the harder, but none the less necessary, task 
of learning it himself. Hardly less necessary is the faculty of self- 
control, the power of sacrificing present pleasures and amusements for 
the sake of a settled purpose, the advance toward which brings a far 
higher and more enduring gratification. 

Edueation. The French have a saying, “If youth would and old 
age could,” and there is no more fertile source of later regret than 
early neglected opportunities of self-improvement. The three old R’s, 
reading and writing (including spelling) and arithmetic, are old- 
fashioned, but they still have a cash value. No pains or sacrifice should 
be spared by any boy or girl for the highest possible attainment, for 
_ which the publie schools offer such advantages. The modern error 
seems to consist in overvaluing technical as compared with general 
education. 
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The second place may be disputed in ‘importance by accounts. 
Every child, girl or boy, should begin with a regular system of putting — 
down in a book, on different sides, every cent of receipt and expendi- 
ture, however. small, with regular balancing and carrying forward. 
There is no better safeguard against eareless falling behind or ineur- 
ring of debt. There can be no real happiness in life without pecuniary 
independence. Even at the point of starvation that man has an ad- 
vantage who owes nobody anything. Thrift is an old-fashioned virtue, 
but it is safer in the long run than the modern spirit of reckless 
extravagance. Of course in business debt is sometimes necessary, but 
pay-day should never be lost sight of and every nerve strained to be 
sure of meeting it. So for a young man to buy a house, to be paid 
for in regular instalments, provided he can see his way clear, is one 
of the first methods of encouraging thrift. 

Habits and associations come next in order. The control of appetite 
of any kind, the guiding of amusements by their general effect upon 
the character, the cultivation of a spirit of kindness, mental charity, 
and justice bring a rich reward. Nor is this less true of the relation 
between the sexes. The aim should always be, on both sides, to choose 
the best and choicest associates, keeping in mind that the selection of a 
life partner may be a source of the purest and highest happiness which 
is open to humanity, or on the other hand of unnumbered woes. 


Ropert A. CHESEBROUGH, Manufacturer, New York. 


Select some technical occupation and study it thoroughly. The 
young man with this knowledge can always command a position with 
an increasing salary, while the bookkeepers and counter men remain in 
the same rut for years and perhaps always. 

Hold your simple word in greater respect than your written bond. 
People soon discover this and it will place you where you can com- 
mand eapital and credit and attain character, which is the supreme 
asset of a business man. Trickery, deceit, and falsehood nine times 


. out of ten end in failure. 


Be temperate, don’t smoke cigarettes, and be careful as to your 
friends and associates, be regular in your habits and get married at 
twenty-five. The married man has an average better chance than the 
bachelor. 

Every year spend less than you earn. Save something no ) matter: 
how small and don’t speculate, gamble, nor bet. 

Do your work well, never mind if it takes over hours, work for your 
employer’s interest, and not for your salary. You may not think so, 
but he is certain to see and note it. Be polite, cultivate good manners, 
and keep your temper. 

The young man in good health and having average ability, adhering 
to the above, will be almost sure of success. If his ability is of a high 
grade he will soon command. : 
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Henry Ciews, Banker, New York. 


Honesty and truthfulness are the foundation of character and are of 
greater value to a young man about to start in business than capital. 

While still in school make up your mind what you are best adapted 
for and make a studied effort to fit yourself for that work. 

Having accepted a position, bear in mind that your time belongs to 
your employer and see that it is used solely in his interest. 

Always get to business at least five minutes before you are required 
to, then you will not have to strain the truth by manufacturing 
excuses. 

If the duties of your own position do not keep you fully employed, 
look for extra work. The young man who is willing, always attracts 
the attention and commands the respect of his superiors. 

Try to learn something new about your line of business every day, 
and in three years you will know the “thousand and one” points con- 
nected with it. Make a special effort to do some one thing better than 
any one else can. 

Save one dollar out of every ten you earn. This may necessitate 
rigid economy at times but you will find it excellent training and will 
be surprised at the results in a very few years. Above all, keep out 
of debt. 

Dress as well as you can without being extravagant. Clothes do not 
make a man but they often indicate what kind of a man he is. Above, 
all things, be neat and clean even if your garments are threadbare, 

Learn to say no. The man who is unable to resist temptation is a 
coward and those who tempt him are the first to despise him if he 

ields. 

"Politeness costs nothing. Never lose patience or your temper in 
serving a cranky customer, as you can often attract the attention of 
your employer by being able to hold trade of that class. 

Shun evil companions, and keep out of all places of questionable 
repute, as a man is judged by the company he keeps and you want to 
guard your reputation well. 

Learn and remember this best piece of advice that Shakespeare ever 
wrote: “ To thine own self be true and it must follow as the night the 
day thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


CusHMan K. Davis. 

The men who have achieved sucess are the men who have worked, 
read, thought more than was absolutely necessary, who have not been 
content with knowledge sufficient for the present need, but who have 
sought additional knowledge and stored it away for the emergency 
reserve. It is the superfluous labor that equips a man for everything 
that counts most in life. 


eee 
Pier 
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THEO. iv Ds VINNE, Printer, New York, NAY 


I know of nothing better than the remark in Heclesiastes x-9, “ What-. 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” And I might add 
this remark of Carlyle: “Do the duty-that lies nearest you; do it thor- — 
oughly and uncomplainingly, the next will come easier.” 


A. R. L. Donme, Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md. 


My advice to a young man beginning in life is summed up as follows: 

Adhere religiously and devotedly to the teachings and advice of your 
‘mother and avoid the temptations of the other boy, as well as his 
bantering. 

Gain knowledge and let this be as broad as possible, embracing 
beside literature, science, and languages, also music, art, und physical 
exercises, letting this assume the nature of sport if this is possible. 

Let your cardinal virtues be honesty and veracity, and believe that 
for real success in life they are a sine qua non. 

Resist all temptations to deviate one iota from honesty or veracity 
for momentary financial gain, for each deviation inevitably proves a 
boomerang. ' 

Cultivate courtesy and politeness, and never fail to feel anc show 
respect to your elders as well as your employers and superiors. 

A pleasant expression, a willing hand, and a charitable heart make 
friends, and true friends in life are of inestimable value. 

Cultivate and cherish friends and remember that an unselfish, 
friendly act, done unostentatiously, reveals the true friend. Men are 
often judged by their friends. : 

Have an ambition in life, let this be ever present in mind, and if 
you are true to yourself and God has given you ability, you will 
probably attain your ambition. No man without ambition has ever 
succeeded. 

Never believe that you know it all, and still less act as if you did. 
The greatest men to-day are those who can and do learn always, and 
from any and every one. 

The usefulness of the man that knows it all is at an end. 

You ean never become the manager of any business until you have 
served an apprenticeship in all its branches or departments. . 

Only he who can feel proud to wear overalls will ever have the 
pleasure, or ability, to control others who wear them. 

Always do more than is expected of you, and doit willingly 

Always study the interest of your employer or superior, and make 
it effective, if possible, without his knowledge, ¢. e., unostentatiously, 
advancement is sure to follow. 

Always live within your income, and remember that a nickel placed 
in a savings bank doubles its value in about twenty years. 

If_you cannot speak well of anyone, keep silent, or more, forcibl 
‘expressed, one grain oF suger wil- Lb aS PYhan a barrel of 
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MARSHALL FIELD 


First a boy ona farm, then a drygoods clerk, then junior 
partner, then senior Partner, and finally the head of the largest 
drygoods business in the world. Such is the brief outline of 
Marshall Field’s career from his birth in 1835 to his death 


in 1906. He gave liberally of his wealth and founded the 
Field Columbian Museum of Chicago 
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Develop self-reliance, and never shirk responsibility; only he who 
is self-reliant will ever get others to rely on him. 

Give even your worst enemy the benefit of the doubt, and never 
take advantage of another’s weakness. 

Those men who have succeeded by taking advantage of others’ weak- 
ness, live unhonored and die unsung. 

Rubbing up against superior men broadens your views and polishes 
your manners. 

The successful men of all lands are those who have worked hard, 
and persisted at their work. Success is not achieved by chance or 
good luck. 


Cuas, M. Frounks, Manufacturer. Washington, D. C. 


Two fundamental principles of success are protection of conscience 
and of self-respect. If they are maintained in activity, they will make 
the commission of moral and commercial iniquities impossible, associa- 
tion with the vicious repulsive, and the preservation of character a re- 
ligion. Education and good influences are of themselves insufficient for 
this purpose. They must, at least, be supplemented by culture to refine 
the instinct and absorb the mind. Sobriety, self-control, and “the 
ability to restrain appetite, passion, tongue, and temper,” will follow 
as naturally as day and night. The ability to restrain appetite will 
beget economy, and economy is the surest basis upon which to build 
a comfortable home for old age. Every man must fill his niche in the 
world to be successful in the highest sense of the word. He who simply 
piles up money, or who only expends it for personal or family ex- 
travaganees, does not fill his niche. He fills it best who uplifts humanity 
most. In short, the most successful men are those whose lives and 
works are beacons of light to their fellowmen. 


| Marsiatn Frevp (the late), Merchant, Chicago, Il. 


Riches are of less importance to a man than character, which will 
enable him to win the respect and honor of his fellow men. 

A young man should carefully consider what his natural bent or in- 
clination is, be it business or profession. 

The trouble with most young men is that they do not learn anything 
thoroughly, and are apt to do the work committed to them in a careless 
manner. 

Next to the selection of an occupation is that of companions. To 
any young man I would say. Seek at the start to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of those only whose contact and influence will kindle high 
purposes, as I regard the building up of a sterling character one of the 


fundamental principles of true success. 


The ability to restrain appetite, passion, tongue and temper, to be 


‘their master and not their slave—in a word, absolute self-control is 


also of first importance. 
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Economy is one of the most essential elements of success, yet most 
wretchedly disregarded. Too few realize that in order to acquire 
dollars one must take care of the nickels. Careful saving and careful 
spending invariably promote success. ’ 

As a rule, the young man of high principles and fair ability who 
saves his money and keeps his habits good, becomes valuable in any 
concern. 

The haste to become rich at the expense of character prevails to an 
alarming extent and cannot be too severely denounced. 

Merchants who keep their business well in hand, sell for cash, and 
pay for goods at short time, taking advantage of all cash discounts; 
keep good habits, and give strict attention to business, very rarely fail. 


FREDERICK N. FINNEY, President Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


If young men and women would make the best of themselves and do 
the most for this world, they should be wise in their choice of friends, 
and careful as to what they read; associating with brain and principles, 
and books of high literary worth, autobiographies, histories and works 
of research, and keeping up with the times and political progress, all 
tell for good in the forming of characters that are to be felt. 


H. M. Fuaaurr, Capitalist, New York. 


I cannot think of anything that would add weight to Mr. Field’s 
statement, except perhaps to quote one of Josh Billings’ old maxims, 
which in these days of unrest and desire to gain success rapidly, might, 
. I think, be profitably considered: 

“ Konsider the postage stamp, my son. Its usefulness konsists in 
its sticking to one thing until it gets there.” 


J. T. Harawan, Second Vice-President of the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Success in a railroad career, as in any other line, is, as an abstract 
proposition, due to the possession and application of certain essential 
qualifications. Industry, intelligence, perseverance and a fair educa- 
tion, together with the faculty of promptly grasping a situation, are 
prime requisites, and in these days of specialization, even in the opera- 
tion of railroad properties, the importance of technical knowledge can- 
not be overlooked. 

This latter I deem especially desirable as the foundation for a rail- 
road career. It is not, of course, given to every young man entering 
the employ of a railroad to possess these attributes, but, having them, 
if he is willing to begin at the bottom, learn thoroughly every detail 
of the work of the department in which he is employed and expect 
promotion only by reason of merit and ability, he is bound to wir, 
recognition. : 
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: Thoroughness a Requisite Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
amportance of gaining a thorough knowledge of the basi inci 

2 3 § 8 e basic principles 
underlying the work assigned a beginner in railroad service. He 
should not only learn what he has to do, but why he must do it and 
what relations his work bears to other departments. Practical experi- 
ence only will cover this point. : 

A young man who hopes to achieve a high position may be dis- 
heartened for the time at the prospect of serving years in subordinate 
. Positions before attaining something worth while, but he should bear 
in mind that the successful railroad men of to-day have followed this 
course, and many of them did not receive as large a salary as is paid 
an ‘apprentice to-day. 

To do this involves at the outset the overcoming of false pride. There 
is nothing which so broadens the mind of a man of keen perception as 
close association with his fellowmen, and rubbing shoulders with them 
day by day never hurt anybody, even though they may wear greasy 
jackets. 

Can Study Nights—TI have mentioned the value of a technical edu- 
cation. Thousands of boys to-day must earn a livelihood and many of 
them assist in the support of parents and others when they should 
be in school. This elass, of course, cannot attend a college to secure a 
technical education. 

However, in every town of considerable size there are night schools 
in which one may educate himself sufficiently to prepare for something 
higher. 

The environment of a young man of proper spirit entering railroad 
service is calculated to develop the qualities I have mentioned, whether 
he work in the shops, on the tracks, in the train service or office. 

Of all things avoid getting in a rut. The man who cannot see beyond 
the confines of his shop or office will remain in that position. 

The broad man will observe the inter-workings of the departments 
and he will become impressed with the necessity for perfect organization. 

Cogs in a Machine.— Railroads as now operated in this country are 
big machines. It would not be amiss to consider each department as a 
wheel and each employe in that department as a cog in that wheel. 
From the apprentice or office boy to the president each does specific 
work. 

And when a railroad man, regardless of his position, realizes that 
as a cog of a great working mechanism successful operation depends 
on how he fulfills his duty, it behooves him to put forth the best that 
is in him. 

The general scheme of railroad operation contemplates the carrying 
out by subordinate employes or departments of policies outlined by the 
next superior. As a general proposition everybody on a railroad is 
‘answerable only to his superior officer. So well arranged is this system 
that circumstances rarely exist to justify a subordinate questioning a 


superior’s orders. 
Vou. V.—16 
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Must Use Judgment.— However, there is always warrant for the use 
of judgment. If an order is manifestly incorrect an inferior would be 
right in calling the matter to the attention of his superior officer. 

Generally speaking, however, strict compliance with orders is essen- 
tial to the proper operation of a railroad. 

“ Obey orders” is a maxim of railroading. 

Individuality Not Lost.—In this transmission of orders a man’s in- 
dividuality is not lost. In fact there must be strong personality. 
There are emergencies where communication with a superior officer is 
impossible and a subordinate is thrown on his own resources. Then the 
possession or lack of a quick acting brain comes out. 

And in this connection, I say, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that in no line of work to-day does a man’s progress depend so 
much upon his capability. In no line is it so much “up to the man ” 
and in none is there so little paternalism as in the transportation world. 

Qualities for Success.— Tact, decision, executive ability, integrity, 
judgment of human nature, all these are required to make a successful 
railroad officer. ; 

He must surround his every official move so that he will be prepared 
to give an explanation for his every act. He must be a logician, figure 
out everything; do nothing haphazard, and above all things he must 
train himself to act quickly, as a railroad, notwithstanding its bigness, 
is so arranged in the way of system that speed is usually the essence 
of all moves. 

One more point I would emphasize, that is the importance of being 
absolutely just to all, be they high or low in rank. No higher compli- 
ment may be given a managing officer than the steadfast belief of his 
subordinates that he will not permit injustice to be done them. 


JoHN C. HAVEMEYER, Merchant, New York. 


Only that person truly sueceeds in life who has a right purpose in 
view and accomplishes it by the use of right methods. We cannot reap 
a good harvest if we sow bad seed, neither will we secure a crop of 
wheat if we sow some other grain. A good many people seem to think 
it is not necessary to have a distinct purpose or aim but that they will 
be happy and prosperous if they drift where the tide carries them. 
They do not realize that a steamer needs a propelling force within and 
to be guided by the compass in order to make progress and reach a 
specific destination. 

It is certain that if we are in earnest every part of our life will be 
consistent with our professed purpose and aid to accomplish it. Dissi- 
pation, idleness and an undue love of pleasure and everything that 
weakens must be avoided. We are in danger of undervaluing truth 
or fact and do not appreciate its importance. A man who accepts 
error for truth will have a hard time until he discovers his mistake and 
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if he persists will meet with failure. It is a great thing to know what 
is truth or reality in this world and in seeking for it we will be wise 
if we avail ourselves of other people’s views and experiences. We can 
well aftord to receive instruction even from the humblest, and let us 
remember that truth cannot be manufactured; it can only be discovered. 

We should not shrink from having a very high standard in life and 
in this effort should make the best possible use of our bodies, minds, 
time and opportunities. Why should we not aim to be pure and right 
in every part of our life? If we come short of such a life we will fail 
of the highest success. Few young people, I expect, realize the folly 
of trifling with temptation. It is true manhood and wisdom to avoid 
it. Hvery wrong we do dishonors us. If we lead a true life we will 
resist evil whatever is its form and openly declare that our ambition is 
to be without fault. 

When I was about sixteen years old I was employed by a wholesale 
grocery firm who included in their stock liquors, cigars and tobaceo. I 
saw that several of the employes had formed the habit of using 
tobacco and occasionally sipped the fine liquors. It seemed to me that 
I should avoid the temptation and prepared and signed a pledge that 

_I would not use either article until I was twenty-one years old that 
a habit might not be formed when young which I might afterward 
regret. As a result I have not desired either article, while three of 
those associated with me became the victims of strong drink. I was 
disappointed when at the end of the first year I received only fifty 
dollars for my hard year’s work, but I gained what was more useful 
than .a larger salary, for I carefully watched the actions of more 
experienced men and studied the principles of business and was able 
to start on my own account at an unusually early age. 

It is very clear that to secure real success we should endeavor to ful- 
fill the purpose for which God made us. Eternity is one of the great 
facts from which there is no escape. How unreasonable it is to live 
as if there were no God and think it is profitable or even safe to dis- 
obey His commandments. We cannot wisely shut our eyes to the fact 
of a life beyond the present and be satisfied with pleasures and gains 
which end with this world. 


RicuarD HERRMANN, Herrmann Museum of Natural History, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


To make a success of business, requires early training, and persistent 
effort, besides a character of sterling worth. 

The principal point about obtaining a business training, is to acquire 
at an early age, the habit of thorough investigation, to learn to under- 
stand everything thoroughly, correctly, and just exactly as it is. 

This habit once formed, will in after years help to add confidence in 
yourself to your judgment, thus giving you the power to wisely judge, 
and correctly determine, on all things, that may come in your line of 
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activity. Having once determined on a certain line of business, 
or chosen a profession, it requires the utmost exertion and 
constant effort, to improve every opportunity, in order to bring it to 
the highest point of financial or professional success. A great factor 
is a good moral character; a man’s word ought to be as good as his ~ 
bond: Neat personal appearance, and suave manners, will win for him 
the respect and honor of all he may come in contact with; temperate 
habits in word or deed are an absolute necessity. To economize at all 
times; never allowing the expenditures to outrun the income; with these 
good qualities, a person will be reasonably sure of success. 


J. Krurrscunirt, Director of Maintenance and Operation, Southern 
Pacific Co., Chicago, Ill. 


However little you earn, spend less. 

In dealing with your fellow man, look at his side as well as yours 
and treat him as you would be treated. 

Whatever you undertake to do, determine to excel and, doing it 
better than anyone else, promotion will seek and find you, though you 
hide. 

Business training in schools, should help both sexes in preparing for 
a business career, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

University education, like business school training, is not absolutely 
necessary. It does not create but certainly does develop ability and, 
by teaching us how to teach ourselves, is a powerful help, especially 
in early business life when the first few rounds of the ladder are most 
difficult to climb. 


Pusiius Vireiuius Lawson, Manufacturer, Menasha, Wis. 


A young man makes a mistake who expects to advance in his em- 
ployment, either in manual labor or office work, unless he does the very 
best and a little better, and does it early and late. Spending money is 
so easy that unless one persistently lays away each day or week a cer- 
‘ tain sum, he will never get a fund on which to become a business man 
himself. 

The years of boyhood pass too quickly into manhood, and one must 
make the foundation of his character, fortune and life work in the 
prize fighting age, between twenty and thirty, or he never advances 
above the common lot. 

A business training in school ought to be faithfully attended by 
both girls and boys, as it is the beginning of information of the highest 
importance, though simple, which one must know and cannot get any 
other way. 

If possible every boy and girl ought to prepare for and attend 
the college or university, which rounds out or perfects one for both 
business ‘and professional careers. 
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But the most important thing is to settle on the career which it is 
intended to follow and every person can reach the goal by some means. 

The next most important thing is economy of time. The days and 
years are so short and time lost in mere sport or listlessness is so great 
that the years have passed while most boys are making up their minds. 
Of what can be done in the idle moments, I ean illustrate by what I 
have accomplished after supper in the evening. After managing my 
manufacturing plant for ten hours during the day, after supper I have 
taken up the study of history and geology, and have written and pub- 
lished four books, and am working now on another. This has required 
the examination and reading of thousands of books and references, and 
the writing of thousands of letters. Besides these books I have pre- 
‘pared numerous lectures, written many newspaper articles, and mono- 
graphs, on history, archeology, geology and biography. All-this has 
been done after supper in the evening from seven to eleven o’clock; 
the hours which are so often given up to play and pleasure. 


AurreD H. Love, Merchant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Mother has thee a turkey wing?” “ Why son what does thee want 
with a turkey wing?” “Well, I will tell thee. When I entered the 
store to fill my engagement the firm put me to dusting and cleaning 
down the stairs, and my dust brush would not take the dust out of 
the corners of the steps, and I thought if thee could give me a turkey 
wing like thee uses, I could make a good job.” 

This was said by Edward M. Davis nearly three quarters of a 
century ago. Edward was about fifteen years old when he entered the 
importing house of Henry C. Corbett & Co., of Philadelphia. He 
performed this first duty so well he was advanced and when he became 
of age he had a firm of his own and was a successful merchant. He 
married the daughter of Lucretia Mott, one of America’s distinguished 
women workers for freedom, justice and peace, and he was selected by 
John C. Fremont, as one of his staff. He died universally respected 
and beloved. 

Young men, yes, and young women, too, do not be afraid of work. 
Do not watch the clock, let the clock watch you. Do not let the work 
drive you, you drive the work. Fulfilled duty in little things, insures 
perfection, in greater things. A determination to start right and do 
right, grows with your growth and you will find the right is always 
easy. 

Do not put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day and do not 
carry the troubles and cares of yesterday into the new day. Never ask 
anyone to do for you what you will not do yourself. Be respectful 
to employers and defer to their judgment. Adhere faithfully to your 
engagements. A “good morning” to your employers and fellow work- 
men, start the day with zest and cheerfulness, and a y: good evening uv 
closes it with dignity and rest. Give good measure in everything 
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even to staying till the house is put in order for the next day, shows 
ing that your employer’s interest is your interest. Fall in partnership 
the very day you make an engagement. If differences arise among 
your fellow-workers, quietly organize an arbitration court, and appoint 
one of your number whose patience, common sense and judgment 
recommend him as your umpire, and then each side state the case and 
leave it to this impartial umpire to decide, and then all agree to abide 
by the decision. 

Form debating societies and in a legislative character consider 
practical subjects in the line of your ealling. This will cultivate the 
first principles of peace and will result in a healthy social, and almost 
legal brotherhood, and fit you for the coming time when arbitration 
will be the substitute for war and this adjustment of difficulties in 
national, political and international affairs will be in a court of last 
resort. 

Read the signs of commercial houses as you go to and from business 
instead of being buried in a book or some sensational newspaper. 
Keep an eye on business houses, learn something of the different firms, 
the kinds of merchandise offered for sale, whence they come, of what 
made, and for what made; it is thus improvements come. 

Read commercial publications, inventions, railroad matters, good 

editorials, and keep a scrap-book into which paste valuable clippings. 
Keep a daily record of your life, an individual journal, note prominent 
events of your life, it invests your pilgrimage with vitality. Record 
the good and the evil, if such there be, even your mistakes and make 
some private mark so that the latter will not be repeated and you alone 
will see the black mark. All this invests life with the “ worth living” 
and is a grateful acknowledgment to the Creator for the privileee and 
the right to live and develop. 
. It is a wasteful age. Do not be wasteful, economy of tines as well 
as of our gains is a key-note to success. ven the untying of a knot 
to save a string will teach patience as well as economy. Who has not 
watched our good mothers untangling a skein or the knitting, rather 
than breaking or cutting the thread, and learned a lesson of true phil- 
osophy that will show us how to untangle differences of opinion and 
complications in business. 

Do not misrepresent your goods, or make false statements. There 
is no justification for a “mercantile lie.” Temptations will be many 
and strong, but the truthful salesman will be patronized and he will 
sueceed. A young man was making his first sale, he told the buyer 
he had sold ten eases, when he had not sold half that many; the mer- 
chant bought a case, but as he was leaving the store, the young man 
stopped him saying, “I want to correct my statement, I have not been 
truthful, I have not sold as many as ten cases, and if you have bought 
the case on my representation, I would prefer you to not take it and 
to excuse my anxiety to make a sale.” The high-toned merchant took 
‘the hand of the young salesman and said, “I bought the goods on their 
merits, I do excuse you.” He afterwards became his best customer. 
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Try to select the business or ealling for which you are adapted. Do 
not make changes, stick to what you know. Therein is a eapital no 
one can take from you. If you find you have mistaken your calling, 
correct it early, and then become so interested in whatever you do 
undertake that you may be able to say “I love my business.” 


Marcus M. Marks, Merchant, New York. 


It is true, alas, that many dishonest men make what is called a success 
in business. That is to say, they pile up money, but this, I contend is 
only a seeming success. To enjoy true success you must have, beside 
money, the good will of your fellow merchants; a good name, and most 
important of all, a satisfied conscience. Money alone, if secured by 
corrupt and dishonest methodsy bringing an unsavory reputation to the 
dealer, does not secure true success. If business is not built up on 
sound principle; if, on the contrary, it is secured by taking advantage 
of the confidence of ones fellows or by grinding labor and paying 
starvation wages, it is a. failure. ~ will go further: 

If men’s whole time is absorbed in their occupation; if they are so 
completely occupied with money making, that they cannot give a 
moment to the better things in life—to charity, to education, to civic 
duty —if men are, year in and year out, absolutely and completely 
wrapped up in trading, they are not truly successful business men, no 
matter how many stocks and bonds they crowd into their safe deposit 
boxes. Such men would change commerce into commercialism. They 
do not own their business — their business owns them. 

There are three principal business relations. Ist, with those of 
whom you buy; 2d, with those to whom you sell; 3rd, with those in 
your employ. What splendid opportunities there are to build up 
manufacturers of whom you may buy, by dealing fairly with them 
and encouraging them in their proper ambitions. What opportunities 
to build up your customers if you advise wisely and honestly and dis- 
pense your credits intelligently, doing at all times what is right in your 
business dealings; what opportunities to build up your employes, by 
giving fair wages, reasonable hours, good conditions of employment, 
and by taking a personal interest in their welfare. What opportunities 
to raise the standard of commercial relations generally and of business 
ethics in particular. The world is big enough for all— carve out a 
way for yourself; do not attempt to rise at the expense of your neigh- 
bor. The old saying “one man’s gain is another man’s loss” is not 
based on sound doctrine; “ all for one and one for all” is more correct, 
voicing the liberal spirit of fraternal co-operation. In practice it is 
demonstrated, that we are all links in a common chain, and that we 
rise and fall together. 

So live, day by day, that no matter when you near your end, you 
may have the proud consciousness of having done your full duty to 
yourself and to your fellows. Then, indeed, will your business life: 


have been truly successful. 
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T. F. Oaxes, Banker, New York, N. Y. 


Unswerving integrity in all relations of life, often the outeome of 
parental solicitude and care, is the first essential to success in com- 
mercial life, supplemented by proper education not necessarily obtained 
in schools or colleges. Actual experience in life with its attendant 
attrition with our fellow men is the great educator, and it is therefore 
quite important in the beginning that young people form associations 
with people who by precept and example will confirm them in a purpose 
to go through life actuated by motives of honesty of the highest order. 
The danger of the hour to young people is the example often appar- 
ently successful of people who resort to sharp practice in business and 
who sneer at all things upright and straightforward as being out of 
place in trade. 

In reference to education it is not my desire to underrate the value 
of schools, as it may be assumed. Young people before seeking em- 
ployment or going into business will at least have had the advantage 
of the common schools; whether they may add to the schooling by 
subsequent terms in commercial school or college will turn upon the 
nature of the occupation in view. 


CotoneL AuBErt A. Popr, Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 


Success in life depends so much upon the start and upon the prin- 
ciples inculeated during boyhood and early manhood that we ought 
all of us to give serious consideration to the proper education of the 
youth of this country. 

One of the essential requirements for business success, in whatever 
line may be chosen, is strict economy and a systematic arrangement of 
all work. 

Many young men have said to me that on the meagre stipend they 
received it was impossible to save anything. Such a reply never meets 
my approval, because I believe that if the young man or boy has the 
right determination he will find a way to save something, no matter how 
little, and it is the principle of saving which we want to, teach more 
than the fact that the savings must be large. 

At one period of my life when I was young and unable to earn 
much, I walked five miles daily from home to store and back again 
in order to add that car fare to my savings. I carried a frugal lunch 
in my pocket, started from home by half-past five and got back at half- 
past seven in the evening. Even then { always had something to give 
to my mother, my brothers and my sisters. 

I believe it is also essential for young men to learn how to give 
systematically. It develops a portion of our manhood which is of 
inestimable value in the rounding out of character. It may be that as 
we start in life the plan to give regularly for the assistance of family 
or friends is difficult, but the habit of giving once engendered, will: 
grow, and as prosperity comes the giving will be done in a thoroughly 
philosophical manner; this is as it should be. 
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Too much stress cannot be laid upon the systematizing of one’s plans. 
He who fights in a guerilla warfare may win out in the end, but the 
chances of failure are against him. The commander who plans a 
careful, comprehensive and aggressive campaign has less chances of 
failure. The boy who lays out the general lines for business or pro- 
fessional life and modifies those lines to meet changing conditions, other 
things being equal, is on the right road to success. 

The business training in the way of systematic, careful work in 
school and college is of vital importance. The environment of pupils 
should be scholarly, because they drink in as much by ear as they 
acquire in the use of their eyes in studying text books. 

The pupil should first be fitted to earn for himself food, clothing, 
and shelter. J mean by that that these elements should be made the 
foundation of the education. With this rule carried out I believe 
after life would show less failures. 

If a pupil advances far enough and there has been enkindled in him 
the desire for greater learning I believe it to be commendable for him 
to go ahead and make for himself a successful professional career, 
but the average man is the one we should study to benefit so that the 
condition of the people at large may be materially improved. Those 
who are eager to reach the top round of business or professional life 
will carve a way for themselves. All they need is a little guiding, but 
the average youth, the boys and girls of the multitude should be trained 
first to learn the necessities of life and then in accordance with their 
abilities and inclinations to acquire as much knowledge as they con- 
sistently can. 

I do not believe that knowledge ever hurt anyone. I do believe, 
however, that many people have been educated out of their proper 
sphere of life and therefore have been made wretched. rather than 
happy. 

It is not necessary for each individual to reach the top notch of 
professional or business life in order to be a success, but every one 
should aim high and achieve as much as conditions and environment 
will permit. In nature’s plan ,that which performs the function for 
which it was created is adjudged perfect no matter how insignificant 
it may appear when considered by itself. 


Nothing useless is or low 

Each thing in it’s place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


Francois B. Reeves, Banker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The young man who thinks that the world owes him a living would 
better change his mind. When the work time of a man’s life 
arrives he is the word’s debtor, not its creditor. These relations may be 
reversed sooner or later, for he who works industriously and honestly 
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will surely find the world working for him. The Lord helps them that 
help themselves. “ For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance.” 

The first condition of true success in a business or professional ca- 
reer is high moral principle. It is an absolute requisite. Such a prin- 
ciple involves a conscientious regard for the rights of others, unselfish- 
ness, devotion to duty both to God and man. With such a motive, 
power comes of itself, and the reward is sure. The acquisition of riches 
for love of money is in no sense true success. A man may amass 
millions and be poor forever. If he gathers by dishonest means he 
thereby forfeits the respect of all honest men and should be shunned. 

Next to a highly honorable motive, I would value the gift of com- 
mon sense. This may fall to one’s lot by inheritance, but it may also be 
acquired, and increased by cultivation. Schools and universities might 
well establish a sub-department of Common sense for such as may 
have failed to inherit it or to have acquired it in the family or in the 
kindergarten. The law of cause and effect, or the eternal fitness of 
things, cannot be learned too early in life. Recognition of the uni- 
versal application of this law will help a young person to solve the 
questions — “ What calling in life shall I adopt,” and “ How shall 1 
best succeed in this or that course of study or in my chosen business 
or profession? ” ; 

It is undeniable that a business training in schools and the technical 
education of universities are most valuable as an equipment for a busi- 
ness career, but the student should regard his schooling as but a step- 
ping stone. Life’s stairway is climbed only by unremitting endeavor, 
step by step. Successful men are not carried up the ladder in a hod. 
Schools and universities are merely preparatory. The graduate must 
expect to learn every day more and more through actual experience, 
and should never for a moment think that he has finished his educa- 
tion. These are simply suggestions of some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of success and are alike applicable to both sexes. 


Baron ALPHONSE ROTHSCHILD (the late), Banker, Germany. 


Shun liquor. Dare to go forward. Never be discouraged. Be polite 
to everybody. Employ your time well. Never tell business lies. Pay 
your debts promptly. Be prompt in ‘everything. Bear all troubles 
patiently. Do not reckon upon chances. Make no useless ac- 
quaintances. Be brave in the struggle of life. Maintain your integ- 
rity as a sacred thing. Never appear to be something more than you 
are. Take time to consider; then decide positively. Carefully examine 
every detail of your business. 


Russeuu Sace (the late), Capitalist, New York. 


‘ Any man can earn a dollar. It takes a wise man to use it. 
Society is to blame for many wasted lives. 
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To excite envy is to make enemies. 

Those who live for pleasure alone do no good to themselves or to 
others. 

There is no such thing as the money curse; a good man cannot have 
too much money. 

Fifty cents is enough for a straw hat; it will last two seasons. 

_ It is a surprising fact that many men endure unwarranted expendi- 
tures for no other reason than to excite the envy of their neighbors. 
How wicked this is. 

A boy who knows bargains in socks will become a man who knows 
bargains in stocks. 

When you have made your fortune, it is time enough to think about 
spending it. 

The tender care of a good wife is the finest thing in the world. 

The longer a man lives the more mistakes he may be counted on to 
make. 

Clubs are only a place for idle old men and wasteful young men. 

An active man builds success upon the foundation of failures; a 
passive man does not. 

Real charity is disbursed without the blare of trumpets. 

The physician may recommend a change of air for a man when he 
is ill; but why is he ill? Illness is nothing but an irreparable loss 
of es 

I do not say that trusts are not a good thing; but I do say we 
should go slow. 

The vacation habit is the outgrowth of abnormal or distorted busi- 
ness habits. 

A wealthy man does not work for himself alone. 


Wm. Auex. Smitu, Banker, New York, 


Character is of the first importance. 

Energy, the acquisition of all knowledge pertaining to the Peete 
in which a young man is placed, a faithful performance of duties, 
and ‘a conciliatory manner are all desirable. 

Death is constantly opening a pathway to the young man in all the 
lines of life. Character and ability are always in demand. 

I do not know how the matter can be summed up better than in this 
language of Seripture: “ Fear God and keep His Commandments.” 

A university education is not essential to a business man, although 


a decided advantage to a professional one. 


Joun P. Votumer, Banker, Merchant, Manufacturer, Lewiston, Idaho. 


To build an edifice of towering business success the young man must 
first resolve that under any and all circumstances, unless in sickness, 
he will expend from his earnings for the necessities of life and bodily 
habiliments and for amusements and charities a sum total always less 
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than the sum earned. This applies as a first principle to all self. 
supporting young people from porters to managers, to presidents, and 
to owners. 

Be punctual in all your appointments, be earnest and sincere in your 
protestations, be prompt in your engagements, if you are unable to 
make a settlement on the day specified go and make a candid state- 
ment of the facts, you will find this to be a very important cog in 
the wheel of your affairs. You will also find that the public is every 
ready to pay a premium in the shape of better profits to the banker 
or merchant on whose honesty and integrity it can implicitly rely. In 
my varied business career covering merchandising, banking, milling, 
manufacturing, and farming for upwards of thirty-eight years I have 
endeavored to follow this principle and I must state not without 
success. 

The publie is ever ready to discover these attributes in every indi- 
vidual and is never slow to lend its support in the way of confidence 
and following the same up with its patronage. Thereafter it becomes 
easy sailing: you have but to retain the publie’s confidence — this you 
can easily do by simply following in the path of moral rectitude. 

I invariably drew a large share of business from my competitors 
whenever I resolved to win over certain customers, however I com- 
pletely failed in one instance; being balked I made a most searching 
investigation to learn the cause. The people whose patronage I tried 
so hard to get were to all appearances friendly disposed toward me 
and gave much encouragement and many hopes that ere long I might 
enjoy at least a large portion if not all of their patronage, but I never 
got it. The explanation from my inquiries into the cause was this: 

My competitor was honest, upright, lenient, and serious. in his con- 
versation with his customers, they knew exactly what he meant, they 
could rely upon his word, he got better profits from his customers than 
I was getting, yet such was the faith in this man’s integrity that my 
lower prices were not sufficient inducement for them to take the risk in 
making a change. This incident taught me the great lesson that there 
is capital without money and that such is more far reaching and prize- 
worthy than Gold itself. 

I would like to impress this feature upon the mind of every business. 
seeking man who happens to see these lines. 

One more important feature I would touch upon is that of the health 
of the business man. In order to conserve this very necessary condi- 
tion the business man must keep his affairs in such shape that will 
cause him the minimum of worry. He must at no time step into deep 
water no matter how plainly visible the bottom may seem; there are 
always undercurrents that may sweep the feet of the venturesome from 
under him, and when this happens the victim loses sleep, flesh, and 
temper, and with these comes worry. Worry brings indigestion, 
wrinkles, and gray hairs; no one of these acquirements are conducive 
to amiability, good looks, nor friendly greetings, just what a patron 
naturally expects. 
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Spend your evenings in good and congenial companionship, do not 
retire later than ten o’clock but before doing so read for thirty 
minutes to an hour some scientific or philosophical subjeet upon which 
you happen to stand most in need thereby gradually storing your 
mind with useful and entertaining information for yourself and the 
benefit of your friends. Furthermore such will act as a balance wheel 
in the event that you should become too much engrossed with the suc- 
cess or failure of your business affairs, it will act as a balance-wheel 
to your mind since you will therefore understand that there are far 
more important other things in this little world of ours, things of far 
greater magnitude than our own little affairs, that “knowledge is 
power,” and through that knowledge you will learn to keep from 


worrying. 


WILLARD WARNER, Farmer, Manufacturer, Banker, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Get the best possible education that you can; university if possible. 
No knowledge comes amiss. 

Be not only honest, but honorable. 

Character is worth more than capital, and friends more than money. 

Be a friend and you will have friends. 

Never lose an opportunity to help those needing help. Be the Good 
Samaritan always. 

Understand your business, and attend to it, but do not forget to 
play. 

Be just and liberal to your help and to your customers. 

Keep all promises and never deceive, and let it be said of you that 
your word is as good as your bond. 

Do and be these things, and you will succeed. 


H. Wernstock, Merchant, Author, Sacramento, Cal. 

In business, the knowledge most worth knowing is the knowledge of 
man. Looking into my own commercial career, I can see clearly that 
whatever commercial mistakes I have made have, as a rule, been due to 
my insufficient knowledge of human nature—to my imperfect judg- 
ment of man’s weaknesses and failings, of man’s hopes and aspirations, 
of man’s spirit and motive. In like manner I can say that what little 
success I may have attained in the field of business, whatever greater 
results may have followed my efforts, compared with the results of the 
efforts of my neighbors, is primarily due to the better knowledge I 
may have of man, his spirit and his motives. ... 

Health is a most valuable commercial asset and no young man who 
hopes to stand some day on one of the higher rungs of his commercial 
ladder ean afford in his youth to become a victim of vices or habits 
that, in his full manhood, will mean a feeble body and weakened 
physical powers. . » « 


oe 
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Tact, the second essential, is the art of simply getting on smoothly 
with one’s fellows. Men have succeeded commercially who were sadly 
lacking in tact. So have street cars been run over cobble stones, and 
so has machinery been operated without being oiled. The street car, 
however, will make greater speed and give its passengers a pleasanter 
experience if run on rails, and the machine will last longer and with 
less friction render greater service if its parts are properly oiled. 
What the rail is to the street car and the oil to the machinery, tact is 
to the world of commerce. Tact is forgetfulness of self and thought- 
fulness of others. It is putting yourself always in the other fellow’s 
place and treating him as you would be treated. Tact is kindliness 
translated into action. It is the ability to say the right word at the 
right moment, to do the right thing at the right time. No man can be 
a gentleman unless, in a high degree, he possesses this valued quality. 
Without tact, a man may become a “ Rough Rider” to commercial 
success, but all other things being equal, his tactful competitor will 
beat him in the race. 

Energy, the third essential commercial asset, may be likened to the 
steam in the boiler.* Without steam, the finest engine is useless. With- 
out it, no headway can be made and progress becomes impossible. No 
success in any walk of life can be looked for, least of all in a com- 


mercial sphere, without action, constant, effective action. .. . 


Not least among the five qualities that the business man is seeking in 
those who are to work with him is initiative. Someone has wisely said 
that initiative is doing things without being told. How many men do 
you know who are willing to assume responsibilities and do things 
without being told? Unless your experience is different from mine, 
you have found that, as a rule, men strive to shift rather than to 
assume responsibilities. It is hard enough to get men to do things 
when they are told to do them, let alone having them do things without 
being told. And yet, it is this very quality of initiative that in the 
world of trade brings the highest rewards. .. . 

The final and highest quality sought by the business man in those 
who are to be his helpers, is character. Roosevelt has correctly said 
that, “ Character is, in the long run, the decisive factor in the life of 
individuals and of nations alike.’ No truer words were ever 
uttered. ... 

First and last of all and most of all, cultivate character. Without 
it, you will be like a tub. with a hole in the bottom; without it, whatever 
suecess you may achieve will be like a rope of sand; without character, 
you will be building on a rotten foundation, and sooner or later your 
commercial career will meet with disaster. 


Ervina Winstow, Merchant, Boston, Maas. 


_ The successful life is that which contributes something to the wel- 
fare of mankind. Selfishness in its higher or lower forms may be 
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velied upon to teach men those habits of industry, self-restraint and 
consideration for Seton which are necessary to acquire wealth and to 
secure popularity. “So long as thou doest well unto thyself men will 
speak good of thee,” but Hae true success two other elements are neces- 
sary besides those practical ones of which “Poor Richard” was the 
most shrewd expounder. Though it may have no apparent bearing 
upon our own prospects or upon the estimation in which we are held 
by others, every man should engage in some pursuit in his leisure hours 
of an artistic or literary or scientifie kind to broaden the mind, to in- 
erease the power of expression and the means of influence. Such pur- 
suits assist us in fulfilling the prime object of our creation, the wel- 
fare of our fellow-men through service. This service may be under- 
taken directly even in youth through some of the manifold forms which 
are the glory of modern civilization. While we work we must hold out 
the hand of fellowship to our fellow-workman. The moment we begin 
to accumulate we become trustees of that which represents to a very 
large degree the accumulation of labor. It is indeed doubtful whether 
any man can attain what is usually called success—that is, great 
wealth, by the practice of these principles. It is perhaps the most 
fatal abnegation of them to put them aside while ill-gotten gains are 
heaping up and then to become patrons of art or benefactors of edu- 
cational or philanthropic work. It is almost as hard for a rich man to 
obtain true success in life still as for “a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle.” They havea saying in Brittany to which the young man 
in America may well lay heed, “ He is rich but respectable.” -Faith- 
fulness, Culture, Service. This is the motto of success. 


THE INTELLECTUAL VALUE OF TOOL WORK. 


BY 


W. T. Harris, LL. D. 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Education. ' 


AN, like the animal, has natural wants, which he must gratify 
in order to live on the earth. While the animal needs food, 
and to some extent shelter, man needs food and shelter and 
clothing. In order to get possession of these things he must 

Piravelé for them and wrest them from nature, depriving plants and 
animals of their vital principles and converting them to his own uses. 
Whereas the plant feeds upon soil and atmosphere in so far as it finds 
them in immediate contact with itself, and the animal is able to seek a 
new environment and use its limb as tools or instruments with which 
to seize upon the means of supplying its wants, man on the other hand, 


from a paper read before The National Educational Assvuciation, Nashryille, 
Wenn, 
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although less endowed’ with strength than many of the animals, and 
with scanty natural provision for clothing, yet is able to surpass the 
animal in gratification of his wants, by cunningly aiding his natural 
forees and instruments by invented ones. He devises, instruments out 
of natural materials, mineral, animal, and vegetable substances and 
their chemie elements, of such efficiency as to enable him to command 
the resources of land and sea and air. 

Whatever seems at first a limitation to him, or a hostile might threat- 
ening him with destruction, or imposing upon him the necessity of 
drudgery for daily assistance, becomes by and by an auxiliary power 
friendly to man after he has conquered it by the magic of his intellect. 

Man, as inventor of tools and machines and the ombiner of nature’s 
forces, presents for us the most interesting object in the universe. Let 
us take a survey of him as the maker of tools and the wielder of them. 
Intellectual and moral power unite to give man this power of invention. 
It is intellectual cunning which discovers the powers and adaptations of 
things and converts them to his uses. It is the moral power of self- 
conquest that enables man to sacrifice the ease and comfort-of the 
present movement and to endure privation, in order by industry: and 
patient attention to accumulate a capital of physical means and 
acquired experience sufficient to produce an invention. — 

The first step above the brute instinct begins when man looks beyond 
things as he sees them existing before him and commences to consider 
their possibilities; he begins to add to his external seeing an internal 
seeing; the world begins to assume a new aspect; each object appears 
to be of larger scope than its present existence; for there is a sphere 
of possibility environing it, a sphere which the sharpest animal eyes 
of lynx or eagle can not see, but which man, endowed with this new 
faculty of inward sight, perceives at once. To this insight into possibi- 
lities there loom up uses and adaptations, transformations and com- 
binations in a long series stretching into the infinite behind each finite 
real thing. The bodily eyes see the real objects, but can not see the 
infinite trails; they are invisible except to the inward eyes of the mind. 

What we call directive power on the part of man, his combining 
and organizing power, all rests on this power to see beyond the real 
things before the senses to the ideal possibilities invisible to the brute. 
The more clearly man sees these ideals the more perfectly he ean con- 
struct for himself another ‘set of conditions than those in which he finds 
himself. 

Men as tool workers, as managers of machines, participate in this 
higher kind of perception in different degrees, but all have it to some 
extent. The lowest human laborer has the dimmest notions of these 
ideals; they are furnished him by others; he is told what to do; he 
furnishes the hands to work with and someone else furnishes the brains 
or most of the brain work. Unless a directing mind is near by to help 
at every moment with the details of some ideal, the rude laborer ceases 
his work, having no knowledge of what is required next. His capacity 
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to grasp an ideal is very small; he can only take it in tiny fragments — 
small patterns dealt out to him as a hand by the directing brain of 
the overseer or “ boss.” 

It seems a waste of power to have two brains to govern one pair of 
hands. It is evidently desirable to have each laborer developed in his 
brain, so as to be able to see ideals as well as to realize them by his 
hands. 

The development of this desirable power we eall education of the 
intellect, and its chief means is science. Science is the systematized 
results of observation. Each fact in the world is placed in the light 
of all the other facts. All facts are made to help explain each fact. 
This is science., Now, each fact represents only one of the many 
possible states of existence which a thing may have. When one state 
of existence is real the others are mere possibilities, or, as they are 
ealled, “ potentialities.” Thus water may exist as liquid, or vapor, or 
ice, but when it is ice the liquid and vapor states are mere potentialities. 

Science collects about each subject all its phases of existence under 
different conditions; it teaches the student to look at a thing as a whole 
and see in it not only what is visible before his senses, but what also 


is not realized and remains dormant or potential. The scientifically 


educated laborer, therefore, is of a higher type than the mere “hand 
laborer,” because he has learned to see-in each thing its possibilities. 
He sees each thing in the perspective of its history. Here, then, in 
the educated laborer we have a hand belonging to a brain that directs, 
or that can intelligently comprehend a detailed statement of an ideal 
to be worked out. The laborer and the “boss” are united in one mas. 

There are, as we have said, different degrees of educated capacity, 
due to the degree in which this power of seeing invisible potentialities 
or ideals is developed. The lowest humanity needs constant direction 
and works only under the eye of an overseer; it ean work with ad- 
vantage only at simple processes; by repetition it acquires skill at a 


+ .,simple manipulation. The incessant repetition of one muscular act 


deadens into habit and less and less brain work goes to its performance. 
When a process is reduced to simple steps, however, it is easy to invent 
some sort of machine that can perform it as well or better than the 
human drudge. Accordingly, division of labor gives occasion to labor- 
saving machinery. The héman drudge can not compete with the 
machine and is thrown out of employment and goes to the almshouse 
or perhaps starves. If he could only be educated and learn to see 
ideals, he could have a_place as manager of the machine. The machine 
requires an alert intellect to direct and control it, but a mere “ hand” 
ean not serve its purpose. The higher development of man produced 
by science therefore acts as a goad to spur on the lower orders of 
humanity to become educated intellectually. Moreover, the education 
in science enables the laborer to easily acquire an insight into the con- 
struction and management of machines. This makes it possible for 
him to change his vocation readily. There is a greater and greater 
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resemblance of each process of human labor to every other now that 
‘an age of machinery has arrived. The differences of manipulation are 
grown less, because the machine is assuming the handwork and leaving 
only the brain work for the laborer. Hence there opens before labor a 
great prospect of freedom in the future. Each person can choose a 
new vocation and succeed in it without long and tedious apprenticeship, 
provided that he is educated in general science. 

If he understands only the theory of one machine, he may direct or 
manage any form or style of it. He could not so easily learn an en- 
tirely different machine unless he had learned the entire theory of 
machinery. The wider his knowledge and the more general its char- 
acter, the larger the sphere of his freedom and power. If he knows 
the scientific theory of nature’s forces, he’ comprehends readily not 
only the machines, but also all nature’s phenomena as manifestations 
of those forces. Knowledge is educative in proportion to its enlight- 
ening power or its general applicability. The knowledge of an art is 
adnenteye because it gives one command in a sphere of activity; it 
explains effects and enables the artisan to be both brain and hand to 
some extent. A science lifts him to a much higher plane educatively, 
because he can see a wide margin of possibilities or ideals outside of 
the processes in use, and outside of the tools and machines employed. 

Education, then, takes these three steps: First, to do what is directed 
by authority; secondly, to know the theory of the act or ‘trade as it is 


and has come down by tradition; thirdly, to know the general science _ 


of the subject, and ‘comprehen nd not only the processes that have been 
realized, but the possibility “Or others. — 

The civilization in which we live is well characterized as a scientific 
one, and it 1s making great strides toward the conquest of nature. It 
démands, too, as we see, an education for all people. There is less and 
less place for the mere > drudge — all hands and no brains. Machinery 


can do his work so cheaply that his wages must be very slender. The. 


education demanded, moreover, is not “the training in technical skill 
so much as in science, For the more general training emancipates the 
laborer from the deadening effects of repetition and habit, the monotony 
of attending the machine, and opens up a vista of new invention and 
more useful combinations. 

While the student is learning a method of doing something his brain 
is exercised; when the process has become a habit, it is committed to 
his hand, and his intellect is not required again except for new com- 
binations. This is true of all machine work, of all tool work. Its 
theory is soon exhausted, and the deadening process of habit sets in, 
Science is perpetually living, always edueative, The mind goes from 
principle to principle; it discovers and inventories new provinces of 
nature, and applies its principles to their explanation. In reaching 
vaster unities of nature, it finds deeper principles. 
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Not the study of tools and machinery, but that of natural science, is 
more educative, therefore, because it keeps the mind in perpetual 
activity. 

If we pause here and ask ourselves, What is the scope of the inquiry 
thus far made? we shall be obliged to confess that we have regarded 
man only in his animal nature—possessing bodily wants of food, 
elothing, and shelter. We see at once that this is no inventory of man’s 
wants — it falls infinitely short of his requirements as a spiritual being. 
If machinery were invented so that he could get food, clothing, and 
shelter in abundance and of the finest quality at the cost of a moment’s 
labor each day, all this would be of small account as an item of civiliza- 
tion unless the human energy saved from drudgery had found channels 
of expenditure in the vocations relating directly to the education .of 
the spiritual nature of man... . 

History, the revelation of the nature of human will; philology and 
philosophy, the revelation of what is essential in the human intellect, 
or the divine part of it; literature and the fine arts, the revelation of 
the human heart! ! 

First, human nature evolves a dim feeling; then develops it into an 
idea; then realizes it in a deed, and it becomes an institution to bless 
the race. 

There are three departments to the world of human nature, and two 
departments to the world of nature below man — organic in plant and 
animal, inorganic in matter and force. 

If we now ask the question, What is the comparative value.of tool 
work? we may see our way to reply, Tool work without the theory of 
construction is educative to some extent, especially in the first stages 
of its practice. Tool work taught with the theory of machinery, with 
applied mathematics, is far more educative than mere tool work, and 
its educative influence lasts for a longer time. Tool work with its 
' theory and with natural science is permanently educative, and it does 
much to raise manual labor above drudgery, and especially is this the 
case if it is studied with the history of ornamentation and with careful 
cultivation of esthetic taste... . : 

There remains a permanently valid place for the manual training 
school side by side with apprentice schools for all youths who are old 
enough to enter a trade, and who are unwilling to carry on any further 
their purely culture studies. Cultivate the humanities first, and after- 
wards the industrial faculties. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE. 
‘BY 


FrepericK R. Cuow, Px. D. 
Teacher of Economics in the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


tory of the contents. There is tea from China, coffee from 

Jaya or Brazil, and cocoa from Guiana brought to us by way 

of Holland. There is sugar from the Philippine Islands and 
Cuba. We see codfish from the New England coast, salmon from the 
Columbia river, oysters from Chesapeake bay, and sardines from France. 
Florida furnished the oranges, California the grapes, Jamaica the 
bananas, Michigan the apples, Asia Minor the dates and figs. The 
flour comes from Minneapolis, and was ground from wheat that grew 
in North Dakota; the kerosene was refined at Cleveland from petroleum 
that was pumped from a well in Pennsylvania; this tobacco was grown 
in Kentucky, but manufactured in Cincinnati. We find butter from 
Illinois, cheese from Switzerland, eggs from twenty miles out in the 
country, potatoes from forty miles out, and vegetables raised in gardens 
in the outskirts of the city. The inventory is only begun, but it already 
contains articles from a wide variety of places far and near. 

Let us step into a large square building in Chicago, occupying a 
quarter of a block. There are shipping clerks and bill clerks and 
bookkeepers of various sorts. There are cashiers and stenographers. 
There is a traveling salesman receiving his instructions as he is about 
to start on a journey of six weeks. The mail brings orders from a 
seore of these traveling salesmen who are now on the road. A member 
of the firm is giving dn order to the representative of a shoe manufac- 
turing company in Massachusetts for one thousand dollars’ worth of 
their goods. On the floors above, boxes are being packed with boots 
and shoes, addressed, and sent down the elevator, from which they go 
into huge drays that cart them away to the railroad depots. Every 
day boxes are thus sent to every state in the Union west of Chicago 
and to many of those east and south. 

The problem before us is to explain this ceaseless handling of goods. 
What are the motives that keep men at it? What are the factors that 
determine which way goods shall be carried and what quantities shall 
be carried to a given place? What is the organization by which this 
gigantic business is carried on? What shares do the various countries 
of the world have in it? 

The astronomer has studied the moon and the planets until he knows 
the reason for their-every motion, and can tell where they will be at an 


| ET us step into a grocery store and take a rapid mental inven~- 


From “Introduction to the Study of Commerce.” Copyright by Silver Burdett 
& Co. By permission. sar 
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instant years ahead. We are now to attempt a somewhat similar study 
of the movement of goods and men in the world of commerce, though 
the uncertainty in the conduct of human beings renders similar accuracy 
impossible. 

All human activity is to satisfy some want. It may be to get pos- 
session of some external object, or it may be that the satisfaction arises 
from the activity itself; it may be that the only satisfaction derived 
is to escape from pain or to see others escape from it. The student 
should acquire the habit of thinking of these human wants as falling, 
into two great classes; those which money can satisfy, and those which 
it cannot. Money can give us food, books, houses, and toys; it will 
bring us the services of barbers, hoakhmens singers, cooks, ete. These 
and others like them may be called money wants. Wants of the other 
elass — health, character, true friends, appreciation of music, a bicycle 
ride — cannot be satisfied with any amount of money. Money may 
procure some of the aids for obtaining these things, such as a bicyele, 
a piano, er treatment by a physician; ‘bat the real thing desired cannot 
be bought. To state the same thing differently: Wants of the first 
class may grow out of those of the second. The manager working in 
the office may desire a fine house —a want of the first class; but the 
reason for wanting the fine house may be to gain a prominent social 
position —a want of the second class. Yet, notwithstanding the close 
connection between these two classes of wants, it is still possible to 
separate them very distinctly in our thinking. 

Wants of the first class—for things which can be obtained merely 
by the expenditure of money —are the driving force of the business 
world. To satisfy ‘these the street laborer, the bookkeeper, the man- 
ager, all alike go to their daily tasks year in and year out through a 
large part of their lives. 

These things which money will buy are usually called wealth; some- 
times, however, the terms goods, commodities, products, and services, 
are used, though with slightly different meanings. The activity of 
man to acquire wealth is called labor; and the pxocess of bringing 
wealth into ‘existence, especially if it be material wealth, is called 
production. 

John and Albert trade jack-knives. Consider why this trade was 
made. John may be a carpenter, and Albert an office clerk. John 
has a little penknife, Albert has a large knife with numerous strong 
blades. The probability is that John would have more use for Albert’s 
large knife than for his own penknife, while Albert would doubtless 
find the large knife a burden, but the penknife very useful. If they 
trade even, each has secured something of more use to him than what 
he parted with; each has made a gain, and the world is better off by 
the amount of their united gains. 

Brown is a gardener and Jones is a tailor. Brown has all the appli-! 
ances for raising vegetables, and has spent years in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the business. Similarly, Jones has the equipment and the skill 
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needed for making a suit of clothes. Brown supplies Jones’s family 
with vegetables during a month, and receives in exchange a coat made 
by Jones. To see that this trade might be highly advantageous to both, 
one need only think of the difficulties Brown would encounter in making 
a coat for himself, and of the difficulties Jones would encounter in 
trying to raise his own vegetables. 

These simple illustrations exhibit the nature of all commerce. It is 
essentially the process of transferring goods from persons or places 
where they have a comparatively small usefulness or value, to persons 
or places where they will have greater usefulness or value. Or, if we 
look at a given group of persons, farmers, for example, it is the process 
by which they exchange their products of which they could make little 
use, for other goods, such as sugar, which they need very much but 
could raise for themselves only with extreme difficulty, or not at all. 
It is the process by which the world’s goods get into the hands of the 
people who have the most use for them. 

The words, “ people who have the most use,” in the preceding para- 
graph, mean people who are ready to offer the most in money or goods 
or work, or something that is worth money. Mental desire or physical 
need is ordinarily measured in the business world only in terms of 
money. A hungry beggar may look through a restaurant window at 
the well-spread dinner table; but if he has no money to give for it, 
or anything that is worth money, it has no value or use to him in the 
commercial sense. Commerce is exchange, like the knife trade, and 
only those can take part in it who have something to offer, and some- 
thing that is worth money. With this qualification, commerce is the 
process by which persons are enabled to dispose of such goods as they 
want the least, or can get with the least labor, in exchange for other 
goods which they want the most and could not easily produce for 
themselves. 

One other thought is here suggested which should be borne in mind 
as this study proceeds. As commerce is exchange, and considers people 
only in proportion to what they have to offer in money value, it leaves 
out of consideration altogether the moral and sympathetic side of 
human nature; the fact that 


“A man’s a man for a’ that,’ 


does not exist in the commercial world. I owe my grocer, as a grocer, 
merely the amount of his bill for the month. There commerce ends, 
but not my relations with him. He is a man, a neighbor, and a fellow- 
eitizen, and in these capacities much is due him. But in the study of 
commerce these relations will be regarded only when they have a com- 
mercial bearing — when they produce results that can be measured in 
money. It should never be forgotten, however, that the commercial 
relation, the “cash nexus,” as Carlyle ealled it, is not the only one 
that exists. ; 

There are Johns, Alberts, and Thomases all about us. Everybody, to 
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some extent, has things which he does not wish to keep, and wants 
things that he does not have. If they could all be brought together in 
the right combinations so that all the desirable trades could be made, 
the world’s wealth would be increased many-fold. But as they cannot 
thus be brought together, it is the business of the merchant class to 
assist in bringing about the trades. The easiest way to satisfy all 
would be to have Albert, John, Thomas, and the other man all go to 
a. dealer and sell him the things they do not want, and then all go to 
him again and buy the things they do want. In a rural village the 
business is actually done this way. 

But if Albert lives on one side of the world and John on the other, 

one dealer cannot do business with both. A long line of dealers is 
needed to pass the goods between the Alberts in Wisconsin and the 
Johns in China. In Wisconsin there are dealers who buy goods of 
Albert or sell goods to him; in China there are dealers who likewise do 
business with John. The dealers who sell to the consumers — to those 
who are to use the goods —are the retailers. Those who buy only for 
the purpose of passing the goods on to other dealers are the middle- 
men. There are many varieties of middlemen — jobbers, brokers, 
wholesalers, commission merchants, and so on. : 
- But merchants, the class who have the management of commerce, do 
not by any means manage all of it. When the farmer sells his wheat or 
corn or hay or cotton, he helps to carry on commerce, whether the other 
half of the transaction is done by a merchant or not. Then, too, every 
one who buys goods for his own use helps to carry on commerce whether 
he buys of a merchant or not. When a farmer trades a load of hay 
to a neighbor for ten bushels of seed wheat, there is commerce, though 
no merchant intervenes. However, it is the commerce managed by 
merchants that will chiefly engage our attention. 

It has been noted that commerce is the means by which people ex- 
change things for which they have little use for others which they need 
much more. When the possibility of this exchange exists, people will 
produce things of no use to themselves, merely to exchange them for 
other things that will supply their wants. In this way the work of the 
world becomes divided among the people; each produces some one or 
few things which other people want, and in turn the thousand and one 
things that he wants are furnished by the labor and foresight of. 
others. 

Division of labor carries with it some great advantages. Their full 
discussion does not belong to this subject, but a few of them may be 
noted. (1) When a man does one kind of work all the time, he be- 
comes more skillful. He may even be selected for this work in the 
first place because of special aptitude for it. In this way many are 
able to do very valuable work in certain lines when they would be 
useless for almost everything else. (2) The worker does not lose time 
in changing from one kind of work to another, getting the tools or 
machinery ready for it, ete. (3) When one man does many kinds of 
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work, he cannot afford the best machinery for each, and the machines 
and tools he does have are nearly all idle, as he can use only one at a 
time. 

Extreme division of labor is usually accompanied by production on 
a large scale. If one man is to give all his time to painting addresses 
on shipping-boxes, the goods must be produced in sufficient quantity 
in one place to fill as many boxes as he can address. One man and a 
machine may make only the front legs of a chair, and can turn out 
many thousands a day; to secure the greatest economy, enough chairs 
should be made in the factory to keep this machine going all the time. 

Production on a large scale is possible only when there are good 
transportation facilities. The large sash and door factories of Osh= 
kosh could not exist if they could not send their product thousands of 
miles away on railroads and steamboats. Then if the workers in these 
factories spend all their time in making sashes, doors, and blinds for 
three millions of people, their food, shoes, clothing, fuel, and so on 
must be made for them by others, and brought to them from great 
distances. On the other hand, good transportation facilities would not 
exist if there were not an extensive commerce to utilize them; the 
greater the commerce, the better the transportation can be made. 

It is thus seen that extensive commerce, division of labor, production 
on a large scale, and elaborate means of transportation are inseparably 
connected with each other. 

Commerce has not always played so prominent a part in the, busi- 
ness of the world. In primitive society everywhere each family makes 
nearly all the things it uses. There is, therefore, little commerce. A 
few half-civilized peoples, like the Esquimaux, are in that condition to- 
day; many others have only partly emerged from this condition, such 
as the people of India and of a large part of Russia. The peasants 
or small farmers of Continental Europe are to a considerable extent 
independent of commerce. In the United States that condition exists 
to the greatest extent in the mountain regions of the South. 

This system of independent family industry, with no commerce to 
speak of, was all but universal the world over a thousand years ago. 
In Teutonic Europe commercial life first became prominent during 
the Crusades, and has gradually increased since then. A brief review 
of this growth will now be of interest. England is the country in which 
it can be traced the most clearly. 

The family system continued in England up to about the year 1200. 
Each family cultivated a few acres of land. On this they raised the 
wheat or rye to make their own bread, and the animals to furnish 
their own meat and clothing. The women of the home spun the wool 
sheared from their own sheep. The weaving of the thread into cloth 
was often the work of the men, but it also was done in the home, and 
only for the use of members of the family. The garments, the shoes, 
the furniture, the utensils of the house and the farm, were all home- 
made, 
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Certain kinds of work, however, which required either special skill 
or a valuable outfit, gradually became separate trades. Each neighbor- 
hood came to have its miller, who ground the wheat for all and retained 
a share of the flour to pay him for his work and the use of his machin- 
ery. The making and sharpening of plowshares and other work in 
iron became the trade of the blacksmith. Then the baker, the carpen- 
ter, the cabinet-maker, and the wheelwright or wagon-maker appeared. 
The trade between these classes of: people was confined entirely to the 
neighbors living in the same village or town. 

Commerce with the outside world grew also, but was much smaller 
in volume. It was carried on chiefly by means of fairs. A fair was a 
gathering held at a stated time— annually, quarterly, or monthly, 
as the case might be—to which people came from considerable dis- 
tances for purposes of trade. Here the first merchants appeared ~ 
persons who went from one fair to another and did nothing but buy 
and sell. The mass of the people resorted to the fair to exchange a 
few of their products for such necesssaries as salt and iron, or such 
luxuries as spices and finely woven cloths. A fair was always held in 
an open field, the people living in tents, booths, or the open air during 
their short stay. But sometimes a fair would develop into a market 
which was a kind of continuous fair. Then permanent buildings would 
be erected, and a city would be likely to grow up in the vicinity in 
the course of time. ’ 

There had been from very early times some commerce to supply lux- 
uries for great nobles and princes. Spices, silks and other fine fabrics, 
jewelry, precious stones, and armor were the chief articles of this trade. 
To this the business of the fairs and markets was now added, and the 
class of merchants increased in numbers and wealth. At first they were 
mere traveling dealers, often carrying their wares on their backs like 
the peddlers who are now occasionally seen among us; next there were 
merchants who carried their, goods'in considerable quantities by water; 
finally, there were merchants who kept permanent places of business 
in the cities. 

But it still remained true that the individual family was largely in- 
dependent of commerce. Most of the trade that did exist was between 
neighbors in the same village. The great necessaries of life, such as 
flour, meat, clothing, foot-wear, building materials, fuel, furniture, and 
the simpler utensils, were either used by the ones who made them, in 
which case there was no commerce at all, or were carried only a few 
miles from the place where they were produced, in which case they 
were probably made to order and reached the consumer without the in- 
tervention of a merchant. 

The growth of commerce, in amount and complexity, and in the ex- 
tent to which it was carried on by a special merchant class, was steady — 
but very slow up to about a hundred years ago. Since then the growth 
has been very rapid. The easiest way to trace it is through the great 
mechanical inventions. The steam engine, invented in the 18th century, 
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is the greatest of them, and the one on which the importance of all the 
others depends. Three distinct steps or phases in the growth may be ~ 
noted: (1) About the same time as the invention of the steam engine 
several machines were invented for spinning and weaving. The use of 
water power or steam to drive them made it necessary that the manufac- 
turers of cloth should be concentrated into factories; this was the begin- 
ning of our modern factory system. (2) In the oats and middle part 
of the nineteenth century came the use of steam for transportation on 
land and water, making it possible to carry the factory-made goods long 
distances and bring back other goods in return for them. It would 
pay to carry even to a great distance cheap and bulky articles like fuel. 
and building materials. (3) The middle and latter part of the nine- 
teenth century saw the introduction of cheap mail service, in connec- 
tion with transportation by steam, and the invention of the telegraph 
and telephone. These have made long distance communication easy, 
greatly facilitating production on a large scale and its attendant com- 
merce. 

To-day the condition in England, the United States, and about half , 
of Continental Europe is the reverse of what it was a hundred years 
ago. Division of labor is extreme; each worker usually confines himself 
to one kind of work; the great necessaries of life as well as the lux- 
uries are secured by exchange, partly with neighbors, but more with 
distant communities through the medium of various kinds of middle- 

men. This great change is called the Industrial Revolution. It has 
more profoundly affected the conditions of human existence than any- 
thing else that ever happened since man trod the earth. 

So far in our study of commerce little has been said of money. It 
has always been assumed that goods are exchanged for goods. But it 
will easily be understood that complex commerce would be impossible 
without money. The neighborhood trade of the medieval village could 
be carried on with little handling of money. Even kings and nobles did 
~ much of their business by barter. It was in the fairs and the markets 
that money, like commerce itself, first came to play a prominent part. 

The grocer and the gardener in exchanging goods did not handle 
money, but they talked money; it serves as a measure of value for the 
goods that are traded. Instead of comparing vegetables with groceries 
to see how many of one shall be given for a certain quantity of the 
other, they eampare each with money, and then exchange equivalent 
money values of each. There is a good mathematical illustration of this 
process. If we wish to add 1-3 and 1-4, or subtract them to see which is 
the greater and how much, we first reduce them to twelfths — a common 
denominator; then comparison, addition, and subtraction are very easy. 
Similarly, the values of vegetables and groceries can best be compared 

by reducing them to a common denominator, — money, and expressing 
their values i in dollars and cents. 

If the gardener sells his vegetables to one dealer, and buys his gro- 
eeries of another, it is almost necessary that money in material form be 
handled. Money used in that way is said to be a medium of exchange; 
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the vegetables are converted into money, and the money into groceries, 
money being the medium, the means, the middle of the two transactions, 

Relative prices, 7. e., the price of one commodity as compared with 
that of another, of course indicate the relative values of goods. But all 
prices, or the general level of prices for all goods, depend on the value 
of the money itself. If the money is very valuable, prices will be low; 
if the money has but little value it will take a lot of it to buy anything, 
and prices will be high. Now the value of money, like that of every- 
thing else, varies inversely as its quantity. Some qualifications should 
be made to this rule, but their study cannot be undertaken here; as a 
general principle it is always true, though other things'sometimes ob- 
scure its working. So if the amount of money increases, its value may 
be expected to decrease and prices to rise; if the amount of money de- 
creases, its value may be expected to increase and prices to fall. This 
principle must be clearly grasped, as other questions of importance 
depend upon it. 

Another important principle is that if every one sells as much as he 
buys and buys as much as he sells, he must receive money before he 
can pay it out, and in the end he pays out all the money he receives. 
‘Rights to property or money are here counted the same as property 
itself; lending money is buying a note or mortgage or bond, depositing 
money in a_ bank is buying a right to draw money, paying for work 
done is buying labor, and working for wages is selling labor. This 
principle has a few exceptions. If you lose some money, you cannot 
then spend as much money as you received or buy as much as you 
sold. On the other hand, if you find some money or dig some gold out 
of the ground and get it coined, you can then buy more goods or labor 
or rights than you have sold. But these exceptions are slight; it re- 
mains generally true that every one’s selling equals his buying, for the 
simple reason that what he sells is the real means of paying for what 
he buys. 

This latter principle holds fe equally. of nations and communities. 
A nation’s selling 7. e. its exports, equals its buying, 7. e. its imports. 
The goods a city brings in must be paid for by an equal quantity of 
goods sent out. The imports and exports of a community may not 
equal each other in any one year, any more than the money a man pays 
out on a given day equals what he receives; but in the end they must 
be approximately the same. 

The thought contained in this section may be understood better if 
money is compared with some other token of value. Milk tickets are 
a good example. A dealer sells five hundred quarts of milk a day; 
but instead of selling the milk for money, he sells tickets and then re- 
ceives the tickets in exchange for milk. What he receives for the tickets 
pays for the milk in the long run, though it might not do so on any 
given day. Then the number of the tickets and their value vary in 
inverse ratio to each other. By using pint’ tickets instead of quart 
tickets, twice as many could be kept in use; by making the tickets twica 
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as large, twice as much pasteboard could be utilized; but in either case 
no more milk would be sold, and the amount of milk that each square 
inch of paper or pasteboard would buy would be reduced by one-half. 
Similarly, the function of money in commerce is that of a counter or 
ticket to facilitate the transfer of goods. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION — Orp anp New. 
BY 


CHartes W. ELIor. 
President of Harvard University. 


T used to be the fashion to study medicine by cleaning the doctor’s 
horse and buggy, grinding his drugs, and driving around with 
him to make his calls; and to study law by copying deeds and 
briefs in a lawyer’s office, and reading books taken from the 

lawyer’s little library in the intervals of clerical labor; but the world 
has now learned that there is a better way of studying medicine or 
law — namely, by going to a professional school, where progressive 
systematic instruction rapidly developed is to be had, The intending 
physician or lawyer who does not go to a medical school or a law school 
condemns himself nowadays to hopeless inferiority, even if he ulti- 
mately gets into his chosen profession. To deny that young men may 
be systematically trained for industry and commerce is to assert that 
industry and commerce are merely imitative arts to be acquired only 
by seeing other people do the tricks and then practicing them. The 
gypsy in Asia Minor makes iron nails one at a time with a hammer 
on an anvil, just as his ancestors did before him for hundreds of 
years. I have seen him doing it; but I also observed that his small 
children were stark naked and that his larger ones had only one gar- 
ment. In short, he was not making much of a living. Moreover, not 
one-thousandth part of the nails we use in this country could possibly 
be made in that way. In industry and commerce all things are become 
new: and new methods of preparing young men for these occupations 
roust be invented with discriminating foresight, established with pru- 
dence, and maintained with liberality. 


From an address given at the Nationa: Mxport Exposition, Philadelphia. 
By permission. 
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have now become international. The raw materials of an 
industry or commerce may come from yarious parts of the 
globe in different qualities; and he is the best buyer who gets 
his material at the exact spot where it is best produced, or induces 
the cultivation in many places of that best plant or best animal which 
has heretofore been developed only in one place. The best cotton for 
a given fabric must be either bought in the one district where it is 
raised, or the cotton plants of this district must be spread throughout 
other cotton-growing countries. If China has a better tea plant than 
Ceylon, tea must be bought in China, or the better tea plant must be 
transferred to Ceylon. A chocolate industry established in Boston must 
seek its cocoa wherever cocoa best grows, and must be always inquiring 
in what other parts of the world cocoa ean be well produced. This 
means that good buyers for great industries must often be polyglot 
men. As for the drummers or runners who solicit business, it is ob- © 
vious that they need to speak the languages of the people with whom ~ 
they would trade and among whom they must study on the spot the 
existing commercial conditions. The managers of great international 
industries need to be able to study foreign trade conditions in foreign 
newspapers and books, to understand the commercial intelligence in a 
foreign paper, besides knowing all the complications of local curren- 
' eles, weights and measures. If an American merchant wishes to in- 
troduce his goods into a foreign country, he is not well-advised to send 
out his price lists in English and in dollars and cents. Year by year, 
as ocean carriage becomes securer and quicker, and as business is done 
more and more all over the world by telegraph and telephone, the in- 
dividual merchant’s need of overcoming the obstruction to commerce 
caused by the variety of languages spoken and written in the business 
world becomes more and more pressing. We Americans are at great 
disadvantage in learning foreign languages. We can not pass like 
Dutch or Belgian boys in a few hours to a nation speaking French, or 
German, or English. We have to learn the modern languages by main 
force, as it were, without the advantage of immersing ourselves on ac- 
easion in the foreign speech. 
From an address given at the National Hxport Exposition, Philadelphia. 
By permission. nas 
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or even an advantage to one who enters on a business career? 

Many years ago the writer had an experience which proved ta 

him that the man who has to do business with people who do 
not speak his language runs the risk of loss in transactions he has with 
them. And loss is not good business. A certain Swiss inventor had 
patented an excellent and cheap method of renovating grindstones, used 
in flour mills. He spoke French only. He set out to sell the patent 
rights in different countries, and neglected even to provide himself with 
an interpreter paid by himself. The writer was called in by a syndicate 
of business men to act as the channel of communication between the 
patentee and the syndicate. Certain hints dropped by the members of 
the syndicate put him on his guard, and he was enabled to save the 
inventor from serious loss by simply transmitting to him the knowledge 
he had acquired in a legitimate manner. That particular syndicate did 
not obtain the patent, but it is certain that the inventor had been 
“done” by others before then and was “done” by others afterward, 
for he was helpless to conduct his own affairs in any tongue but his 
own. It would have been well worth his while to have spent the neces- 
sary time and money to acquire a knowledge of German and English 
at the least. It would have paid him.’ 

That is just what the young man who intends to enter a business 
career must remember. At the present day, trade is universal. Com- 
modities are called for from every part of the world; goods are sent 
to every portion of the earth’s surface. Neither buyers nor sellers are 
going to take the trouble of using a foreign language, unless they are 
shrewd. The young man will have to meet them on their own ground, 
and to hold his own with them, if he can. If he is ignorant of the 
tongue they speak and use, he is immediately and heavily handicapped. 
If he knows it and can use it, he has a tremendous advantage. He can- 
not be treated as one who may be fooled by mere phraseology; he has 
to be reckoned with. 

The cleverest business men may get along without a knowledge of 
foreign tongues: that is, they may employ clerks and interpreters in 
whom they trust; but they have to pay handsomely for competent and 
reliable help of this class. It would be cheaper for them to acquire 
the language themselves, and to be capable of checking what their sub- 
ordinates do. Direct power is most economical. In language as in 
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mechanics this is equally true. The man who can write a letter in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, is ahead of the man who has to con- 
fide the job to some one else to do for him. The man who can speak 
to the foreign merchant in his own language has a pull over him who 
is obliged to sit and listen while a third party is explaining what is 
desired. There is no sense in that, for it is easy to do the job one’s 
self. And not easy only but wise, for no one can say exactly what 
you order to be said: there is always something left out, uninten- 
tionally, perhaps, but left out all the same. 

What of the time required to acquire a foreign language? _ It depends 
on how one sets to work. Resolution means success; perseverance 
secures it. To the young men preparing for a business career, it is not 
the literature of the country or the fine points in grammar that are 
important. It is a vocabulary large enough to meet his needs, and to 
enable him to converse readily and to write and read with facility. 
Janitors, porters and waiters learn not one but many foreign 
languages — at least they do in Europe, where there are so many 
different tongues. And that class of men is not remarkable for high 
intellectual attainments. What they can do in a short time, an Ameri- 
can youth who has had a good common school education ean do also, 
and he can do it better and quicker if he sets his mind to it. That is 
the secret: determination; and determination is reckoned an American 
characteristic. 

There are means at hand for those who want to use languages in this 
way, to study them with a distinct purpose: the readiest are the 
Language Schools. The work should be done mainly by the conversa- 
tional-method, supplemented by written work. There will be mistakes 
in grammar; they are not of overwhelming importance. The main 
point is that one should write and talk readily and in a way to be 
readily understood. That is within the range of power of the ordinary 
intelligence. There is nothing mysterious about foreign languages 
looked at from this point of view. They lend themselves to appre- 
hension and acquisition. Another way to learn, if access cannot be had 
to a good language school, is by the use of the phonograph. One must 
learn to understand the spoken tongue as well as to speak it. It is only 
half the battle otherwise. And the phonograph is useful in this 
respect: the student can make the instrument talk as long as he likes 
without fear of tiring or irritating him. And he can imitate the 
sounds without dread of being laughed at for his mistakes. Finally, 
he can study at hours when no other business can conveniently be 
attended to. The method is good and practical; it demands only what 
all methods of learning any subject demand — application and per- 
severance. If the student lack these, he need not trouble to study 
foreign languages — or to try business, for he will fail. Suecess-is the 
result of constant attention and continuous work. The harder one 
works, the more continuously, the swifter the returns and the greater. 
This is true of the study of-languages as it is of the making of money. 
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The man who knows one foreign language is the equal of more than 
two who know but one; and the progression is regular; the greater 
number, the higher the power. There is the reason why it is well to 
take up that study in connection with a business career. It pays, every 
time and all the time. 


THE CARD SYSTEM. 


BY 


+ 


8. F. CROWELL, 
Of the Library Bureau. 


‘ 


EING systematic in the keeping and arrangement of one’s things 
is largely a matter of personal make-up, or “ disposition,” as 
we call it, To some fortunate individuals it comes as natural 
to have the “place for everything” with the right thing in it, 

as for others to have the place, but with everything in it. The latter 
have to acquire by training and education what is missing — namely, 
the habit of being systematic. 

In these days of large business enterprises, system \is the key to 
success, and it is consequently important that the youth who intends 
later on to turn to a business career, should early apply its fundamental 
principles to his own personal affairs. 

Systems carried on by the use of cards are in reality only a special 
application of the old adage referred to above. The “ place” is made 
very definite, and the key, or card index, guides you to it. Take for 
instance the earliest use of cards; that of the index for a library. Books 
are in rows on shelves and can be numbered on their backs. This 
makes the place definite, but the problem was how to find a certain 
book when it was wanted. Lists could be made in alphabetic order, 
either by title or subject, or author, but as the library grew the key 
could not be expanded in its proper order. So the use of cards first 
came about to remedy this defect. 


A subject or a title, or an author, was put each on a separate card. 


These were arranged behind guides in trays in alphabetic order, and 
each being a unit by itself was not affected by any number of additions; 
for the fundamental principle of a ecard list is that no matter whether 
there are forty or forty thousand cards, each card has a definite place 
of its own; a change in number merely changes its position relative to 
the other. cards or units. 

The business applications of the card system came later and worked 
a revolution in that field. Indeed the invention of the use of ecards 
may well be said to rank with that of the typewriter ana the telephone, 
in facilitating the transaction of business. It would be impossible to 
produce the great volume of business correspondence of to-day withwut 
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the aid of the typewriter; but it would be just as impossible to care 
for it in any systematic method of filing without the aid of a system 
such as the vertical file, which is a direct product of, and in many cases 
is, in part, a card system. In the same way we cannot imagine how 
a growing list of a half million names could be successfully kept, ex- 
cept on cards. 

Thus it can be easily seen that it is important for the youth of to- 
day to get in line with the times. Systematic habits in general are 
cultivated by the proper disposition of what few books he may have; 
by an orderly filing of his small correspondence, circulars, clippings, 
and other data. To make a book catalog on eards is an easy task. The 
title of each book should be placed on a eard, together with the book 
number; also, but lower down on the card, the author. On a second 
set of cards place the authors at the top, and below, their different 
books and the book number of each. This is ealled a cross-reference 
eard. Both sets can then be filed in the same alphabetical list, or sep- 
_arately, as desired. Cross-reference cards can also be put in by subjects 
if necessary. ' 

To file correspondence a numeric arrangement is also best. The 
place of actual filing can be the bottom drawer of a desk or a thin 
paste-board box; in fact anything which will take a good sized envel- 
ope or a common piece of manilla paper folded once in the middle to 
a size about 10 inches by 12 inches, and called commercially a “ folder.” 
In the latter, letter size can be filed flat without folding. These folders 
or envelopes are numbered consecutively and are placed vertically, as 
used, in numeric sequence, in the file. The index, or key, is on cards 
alphabetically arranged, much the same as for a book catalog. 

Here your folder is the volume. Each correspondent in order is 
given a number called the “file number.” For instance John Smith 
is on a card numbered 21, and in the file in folder 21 is all correspond- 
ence with John Smith. The number should be placed on each sheet 
in the folder. The numbers are assigned in striet rotation as you. may 
have oceasion. Cross-reference ecards ean be placed in your file, also 
subject ecards. For instance, all your time tables and railway guides 
ean be put in a folder. A card would then be placed in the index 
under “T” bearing the heading “ Time-tables” and the file number. 
The addition of a few things of this sort would make your filing sys- 
tem valuable to the whole household. 

These are only a few practical hints, but an ingenious youth will 
readily grasp the idea and apply it for himself. 

The advantages of becoming systematic in early life are three-fold. 
Systematic habits save labor and worry; they bring about the proper 
economy of time, so that many important things can be attended to 
which otherwise in a disorderly and haphazard use of time would 
have to be omitted. And last, but not least, they begin a training, which 
if not started early has to be acquired later on at greater effort if one 
is to attain the best results in a business career. 
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HOW TO WRITE SHORTHAND. 


BY 
K. L. ARMSTRONG. 


r ‘HERE is scarcely any other accomplishment that a young person 
can acquire that is of as great value as shorthand. Shorthand 
is indispensable in business, in the professions and industries, 
and many find it indispensable, too, for personal use. Almost 

any business man, lawyer, doctor, architect or journalist will tell you 

that not a day passes that shorthand would not be of value to him as 
an individual accomplishment. 

Shorthand saves time. Through the medium of the stenographer the 
business man multiplies power and increases his production. Courts, 
legislatures, and the National Congress would be well-nigh helpless with- 
out the services of expert shorthand writers who take down every word 
uttered in the proceedings. Think of what it would mean to the busi-, 
ness of the country if the art of shorthand writing were lost even for 
a week! 

The great war has emphasized the importance of shorthand as per- 
haps no other event in the history of the world. When the United 
States entered the conflict, there immediately sprang up a erying need 
for men and women who could write shorthand. The thoughts of great 
organizers, of executives, of engineers, and the innumerable other 
specialists that were necessary in organizing our forces for effective 
functioning had to be transferred to paper. The normal demand for 
stenographers, which nearly always outpaced supply, was multiplied 
many times over. Extraordinary means had to be taken to train and 
equip students for the work, while production of ships, transportation 
facilities and munitions was slowed up waiting for the necessary speci- 
fications, orders, instructions to percolate through shorthand and the 
typewriter. 

To the young man or woman anxious to succeed in business, shorthand 
offers unlimited opportunities. Shorthand brings you in touch with ad- 
ministrative and executive brains. You get a grasp of business methods 
more quickly through this association than in any other way. The busi- 
ness and professional ranks today are filled with prominent men and 
women who got their start through shorthand. 

Shorthand is a great educator. It trains you in the use of language, 
stimulates thought, opens up new experiences, broadens you and makes 
you more efficient. It sharpens every one of your faculties. 

John Robert Gregg, the author of Gregg Shorthand, in an address 
before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, brought out a 
point in this connection that gives the real reason why so many of our 
leaders are developed from the shorthand ranks, After pointing out 
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the value of shorthand in developing concentration, alertness, quick 
decision and even executive ability, he said: 

“All of us are accustomed to speaking of shorthand as a valuable 
stepping-stone to success. We point to the long list of prominent men 
and women who began as stenographers and we say that through their 
positions as stenographers they gained a start towards success. In doing 
this we place the emphasis in the wrong place. What we should empha- 
size is the fact that the study and practice of shorthand developed those 
qualities which enabled them to attain distinction in life.” 

And that is the true explanation of the big success of so many trained 
through the medium of shorthand. It develops the growth of the fac- 
tors that make for success in life and prepares for the great opportunity 
when it is met. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF SHORTHAND. 


In taking up any new subject the history of that subject is always 
of interest and value. The origin of shorthand systems, like that of 
writing, is wrapped in obscurity. No one actually knows when short- 
hand was first used, but there is reason to believe that it is one of the 
oldest arts of civilization. Passages from the Bible and the apocryphal 
fourth book of Esra have been quoted as authority for the assumption 
that shorthand dates back to the time of the Phoenicians and the 
Hebrews. “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer’—when Jeremiah 
called Baruch, the son of Neriah, and Baruch wrote from the mouth of 
Jeremiah all the words of the Lord,” ete.—indicates that even in those 
ancient days there were professional stenographers. 

Probably these “ready writers,’ or “quick writers” as they are re- 
ferred to frequently in the literature of that time, possessed skill in 
writing and wrote from dictation, but whether or not they wrote any 
form of shorthand is questionable. Undoubtedly they would have made 
use of some kind of abbreviation to facilitate their writing. If such a 
valuable art as shorthand writing had been known at that time, some 
mention surely would be found in the literature of the people; but 
nowhere in the writing of the Jews before the birth of Christ do we find 
any allusion to it. On the other hand, after the birth of Christ, frequent 
mention is made of “competent quick writers.” Proaresius in Eunapius 
said: 

“T wish that quick writers be given to me, and assigned to a place 
before the eyes of all that they may daily note down the sentences of 

Themes, while this day I want them to follow me word for word.” 

In about the year 63 B. C., tachygraphy was known and practiced 
in Rome. It has been claimed that Cicero was the founder of shorthand, 
but history does not support the claim. It is pretty generally conceded 
that to Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freedman and friend of Cicero, belongs 
the honor of having invented the system of shorthand which has been 

preserved to us in the Tironean notes, knowledge of which is gained 
from the wax tablets which were in general use by the Romans at that 
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time. From the decline of the Tironean shorthand until the sixteenth 
century shorthand in its true sense was not known. During the Middle 
Ages shorthand seems to have been a lost art. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time Timothe Bright—“Doctor of Phisike”— 
brought out a system which he called “Characterie—an arte of shorte, 
swifte, and secrete writing by character,” and dedicated it to Elizabeth. 
Then, the pendulum having swung back in the other direction from the 
dark ages of ignorance to the new day of sunlight and progress, there 
sprang into existence a number of systems. Peter Bales followed 
Bright, and in turn was followed by John Willis in the authorship of 
new shorthand systems. To Willis is due the credit for having paved 
the way for the phonographic representation of words. 

“Semography,” a system by Willidm Cartwright, was brought out in 
1642. This system attained great prominence, and several modifications 
of it were published by different authors. Following in Cartwright’s 
path, William Mason, thirty years later, published a method under the 
poetical title of “A Pen Pluckt from an Eagle’s Wing.” It was from 
the system of this author that Thomas Gurney got the material which he 
used in his work as stenographer. In 1767 the system invented by 
John Byron, a fellow of the Royal Society, was published. Following 
Byron, Samuel Taylor published in 1786 a system which marked a new 
era in stenographic literature. The Taylor system inspired with ambi- 
tion numerous imitators. Isaac Pitman, whose work is mentioned later, 
was a writer of the Taylor system for seven years previous to the publi- 
eation of his own. In many respects there is a close resemblance be- 
tween Pitman’s and Taylor’s consonants and in the pairing of con- 
sonants. It is most likely that Pitman received his inspiration from 
Taylor. In the early development of shorthand, the work was done al- 
most entirely in England. In France, Germany and other European 
countries phonographie writers seemed content to adapt to their lan- 
guages the systems devised in England. 


MODERN SYSTEMS. 


Modern shorthand begins with the publication of the Isaac Pitman 
system in 1837. Numerous editions of this were published, and it was 
developed and improved until 1857, when the tenth edition appeared 
with a reversal of the vowel scale. This innovation brought a revolt 
among the writers of the system. The change was generally accepted 
in England, but in America phonographic writers rejected it. Benn 
Pitman, a brother of Isaac, then: brought out a system which bore his 
own name and which adhered to the original vowel scale, 

The publication of the Pitman systems in America was followed by 
numerous adaptations—by Graham (to whom the eredit is due for so 
perfecting the Pitman system as to make it an adequate instrument for 
reporting purposes), Munson, Lindsley, Osgoodby, Scott-Browne, Day, 
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Barnes, Dement and others. Up to 1893 nearly all the work of the 
phonographie writers, with the possible exception of Cross, was done 
along the line of developing the Pitman system. Systems devised by 
another school of authors, such as Pernin, Cross, Sloan, McKee and 
others, had a short popularity. It may be said, however, that the Pit- 
man systems reached the acme of their development many years ago. 

As Isaac Pitman said, “all the stenographie material had been used,” 
thereby implying that if there was to be a further development along 
the lme of phonographic invention it would have to be accomplished 
by other means than those adopted in the Pitman systems and in the 
numerous modifications. 


THE MOST POPULAR SYSTEM OF TODAY. 


In 1893 there was introduced a system by John Robert Gregg, entitled 
“Light Line Phonography,” based on the movements used in writing 
longhand. Later Mr. Gregg changed the title of his system to Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Mr. Gregg invented his method in 1888 and attempted to introduce it 

in England, but the Pitman systems were then so firmly entrenched that 
he made little headway, although those trained to use his method made 
some remarkable records. Mr. Gregg came to America in 1893 and 
opened a school-in Boston. Later he moved to Chicago, where his 
system met with almost instant success, and this gave him courage to 
push ahead until today it is the most widely taught system of shorthand 
in the world. 

The growth of Gregg Shorthand reads like a romance. Its invention 
marks the beginning of the third and most important era in the evolu- 
tion of shorthand writing. Phonographers generally had realized that 
the possibilities of a system based on the geometrical foundation (the 
characters of all the Pitman systems are taken from a geometrical 
figure) had long since been exhausted, and that improvements in that 
direction could not be made, but it was also realized that the limit of 
phonographie perfection had by no means been reached. With the ad- 
vent of Gregg Shorthand a new interest in stenography was created 
and a revolutionary movement began that reached every part of the 
eivilized globe. There at once began a defection from the Pitmanic 
ranks to Gregg Shorthand; schools that had for years taught one or 
another of the Pitman systems began to investigate and adopted the 
new method. 

THE GROWTH OF GREGG SHORTHAND. 


When Gregg Shorthand was introduced into America 90 per cent of 
the schools teaching shorthand were teaching some form of Pitmanic 
shorthand. Today 75 per cent of the cities whose high schools teach 
shorthand are teaching Gregg Shorthand exclusively and more than 85 
per cent of the private schools are teaching it. The following table 
gives a graphic idea of the standing of the various systems today: 
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System or Text Number of Cities Percentage 
GO oe crocs ere fei pF 4504.0 0 love, 0% rons Petals sey sional See 2,171 715% 
Berine rca ile cao ke eotccte 6 bse een peniecelule S ecomeae Te 331 11% 
Isaac Pitman ........ Ea CMe sie CE 6 SE eee 101 4% 
Gere aye Siete cece ee aieisleid © Wl Ore'cord:s shane beers eee 66 2% 
MUSOU sa ch eee cn te aee ae gs clea 32 1% 

34 Miscellaneous Systems.........-..-++++++: 198 7% 
ML QUE cee cei te ae winte ciate whats Wi eiprane ecavere et aies 2,899 100% 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in a very large number of institutions of 
higher learning, like the University of California, New York University, 
Columbia University, Universities of Texas, Nebraska, Virginia and 
Towa. 

THE FEATURES OF GREGG SHORTHAND. 


In the construction of his system, Mr. Gregg struck out boldly along 
new lines. The characters of the alphabet are taken from the charac- 
ters of ordinary longhand writing, which, as he says, “embodies the 
wisdom of the ages.” He uses neither position nor shading, but joins 
vowels and consonants in their spoken order. Studying closely the 
causes of failure of Pitmanic shorthand to meet the exacting require- 
ments of modern civilization, Mr. Gregg, through scientifie research, 
eliminated all the objections to the old systems and developed a system 
that is not only easy to learn, to write and to read, but which possesses 
greater speed than any of the other systems. Moreover, Gregg Short- 
hand is so simple that it may be learned in one-third to one-half the 
time usually required for the older systems. These features have been 
the cause of the almost universal adoption of the system in the schools. 

Gregg Shorthand has also made it possible for thousands to learn 
and practice shorthand who would have been deprived of the great ad- - 
vantage of a knowledge of this useful art had it been necessary to learn 
one of the complicated systems in vogue before this modern method 
was invented. Gregg Shorthand is thus making the use of shorthand 
almost universal, and the time will soon come when all will write short- 
hand the same as they do longhand. This is proved by the fact that in 
many of the elementary schools of the country and in the junior high 
schools, Gregg Shorthand is being taught with wonderful success. 


LESSONS IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 


The learner of shorthand will make the most rapid and satisfactory 
progress if he will first memorize the characters shown in the alphabet 
which follows. Shorthand is written by sound, and the characters given 
in the alphabet represent the sounds as indicated by the letters. For 
example, in writing a word like “cat” we would pronounce the sounds 
of the word thus: k-a-t, and then write the shorthand equivalent to these 
sounds. Silent letters are naturally omitted. In writing words the 
sound characters are simply joined in their natural order. 
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The Alphabet of Gregg Shorthand 


CoNnsONANTS 


Written forward: 
K G R L N M TD TH 
—_— - 


NN eee. = 


Written downward: 
12 


B F 
‘A es / oe Come 4 
H 


[ 


{A dot) 
VoweELs 
A-group O-group 
‘Short @asincat O Short 6 asin hot wv 
Medium\a‘“ “ calm O Medium\ aw" “ audit yp 
Long a‘ “ came O | Long Gn eder 
E-group OO-group 
Short tasindm  o Short “ asin tuck - 
Medium\i ‘“ “ den o Medium\ 0 -“' “ took 7 
Long &“. “ dean o Long 66 ‘* ‘* doom 2 
DiPHTHONGS 
Composed Composed 
of or 
a@ €06 asinunt o of aw-é asinol 
ow a-00 “ “ow DP i aé ““ gle oO 


EXPLANATION OF ALPHABET, 


The consonants for the most part will be readily understood. There 
are two characters for “s.” Use the one that gives a sharp angle or 
joins with a similar movement to the character to which it is joined. 
The dot for “h” is placed immediately above the vowel that follows: 


Ree ieee ot. Pau Yer. fe ll sae, See 
weet, . E 
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There are four vowel characters, each standing for a group of three 
related sounds. The distinction in these sounds is marked, when neces- 
sary, by dots and dashes. This method of indicating shades of vowel 
sounds is not employed except in isolated words. To illustrate: Large 
circle sounds have three different sounds of “a”—a, 4, 4. 

Diphthongs are composed of elementary vowel sounds, and the charac- 
ters representing these sounds are simply joined in their natural order. 

For example: Long “u” is composed of the sounds é and 00. When 
joined we have the character shown in the foregoing table. 


JOINING VOWELS. 


Vowels and consonants are joined in their natural spoken order, as 


follows: 
The circle is written on the inside of curves, and on the outside of 
angles. ' 
Inside Curves. 
eke Si tial era éra 2o 
, e 
key k& => Stat rat .o™ 
ala at Gite eee take tak —/ 
Outside Angles. 
team £810 ee rail ral ~<— 
meet mét —¥ gain gin SURE oy 


Before or after straight lines, or between two straight lines in the 
same direction, the circle is written forward—as the hands of a elock 


move. 
Before. After. 
aim ES _ ames me mé ——- 
hat hateet day da ae 
Between. j 


mean mén *——~— deed déd te 


Between two reverse curves the circle is turned on the back of the 


first curve. 
kill kil -.— gear gér ~~! 
wreck rék cy— lake lak) ween, 


ela a ats 


PORTRAIT GROUP 
S. F. Crowell 
(See ‘‘The Card System.”) 
Charles E. Woodcock, Bishop of Kentucky 


(See **A Life of Business.”’) 
Benn Pitman 


(See **‘Speech and Its Re-presentation.’*) 
Hugo Munsterberg, M.D., LL.D. 


(See ‘*The Choice of a Career: Teaching.”) 
James H. Baker, LL.D. 


(See ‘‘The Modern Gospel of Work.”) 
The Rev. Jas. C. Mackenzie 


(See ‘‘The Choice of a Career: Teaching.”) 


ne | 
fie obs Cie obs Lis 1s 4h hs as is os fe oon He 2 


fe os is fe 
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BLENDED CONSONANTS. 


Certain syllables can be written more advantageously by the em- 
ployment of blended consonants. Study the following paragraphs very 
closely and note how the blended consonants are used in the writing of 
words. 


Paragraph 50 of Manual (Shorthand characters and words only) : 
TEN, DEN en asin tenor Pes: denote  xensil 
TEM, DEM ~~ _— asin temper “© demolish ~~~ 
ENT, END _/ asin paint 67% bond ve 
EMT, EMD eg asin prompt eg deemed 


Paragraph 51: 
DEF-V, TIVE ) asin defeat (2. native 6/7 
me 
JENT-D, PENT-D ‘ave asin gentleCA— iappeneteo 


Paragraph 52: 


MEN, MEM ———— asin mention ——~7 memory ———~—© 
peel eee asin heated aera seated 


DET 
SES fu) asin passes rs ' faces Pa 
XES $ 2 asin boxes mixes 9 


ADDITIONAL SOUNDS 


The sound of “w” is equivalent to the sound 00. “W” is therefore 
expressed by the character for 00. “Y” is expressed by é, as the sounds 
are the same. The combination “ya” is expressed by a large loop joined, 
and “ye” by a small loop. 


WORDSIGNS. 


To save time in writing, many words are abbreviated much as we 
abbreviate words in longhand. 

For example: “K” stands for “can”; “G” for “go,” ete. Often the 
same character stands for two or more words, “M” for “am” or “more.” 
As more than 50 per cent of our spoken and written language is made 
up of frequently recurring common words embraced in the following 
list of not more than one hundred words, the great advantage of this 
method of abbreviation can be instantly seen: 
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WORDS MOST FREQUENTLY USED. 


can after some bring 

go, good every soon direct 

are, our letter stole duri 

well, will all such effect 

in, not glad than enough 

am, more of then gone 

at, it very that immediate 
would become them important 
he could this improve 

i should those never 

a, am much was principle-pal 
the you, your usual send 

put week why thank 

be, but, by were and think 

been where did thorough-ly-three 
for when time with 

from, form what tomorrow without 
change, which is, his first yesterday 
shall, ship must particular after 

about other always allow 


Wordsigns may be joined in phrases as, I am, I would, I should, can 
the, I will, he will, you can, at the, for the, that the. Words so phrased 
should be capable of easy, fluent joing, and should make sense. 


COMMON PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 


Many of the common prefixes and sufiixes 2 are redeed to abbreviated 
signs. Study the following: 


Prefix or suffix Expressed by 
con, com, count K (joined) 
in, en, um (when followed by a 
consonant ) 
ex es 
ing a dot immediately following pre- 
ceeding character 
ly small circle 
ily, ally small loop 
tion, sion sh + 


able, ible, ble B 
ful F 
self 8 


COMPARISON OF PITMAN WITH GREGG. 


Students of shorthand will be interested in comparing Pitmanie short- 
hand with Gregg shorthand, to observe the differences in structure. The 
following notes were written by Isaac Pitman himself. The same matter 
is given below written in Gregg Shorthand. The analysis will enable 
the reader to compare the differences. 
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FACSIMILE OF ISAAC PITMAN’S NOTES. 


The above is part of a letter written by Isaac Pitman in 1885. 'The speci- 
men appeared in the “Typewriter and Phonographic World” for July, 
1912. For the purpose of comparison, the same matter is written in 
Gregg Shorthand below. 


et alae me 
pce es, ame lat epee ae > PAGE ~~" 
Ht p> we Of Bee os ee ES 2s 


Dee i 


THE SAME MATTER IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 


Transecript—Let me ask the favor that you will take me into your con- 
fidence, that we may work together for the extension (expansion?) of 
one system of shorthand over England and America. It is a noble mis- 
sion. The existence of numerous systems of shorthand, or numerous 
adaptations of phonography, so that one person could not read another’s 
writing, would be a curse. 


Analysis of Pitman Notes. Analysis of Gregg Notes. 

15 shaded strokes. No shaded strokes. 

20 detached vowels. No detached vowels. 

16 positions. No “position” writing. 

19 “backhand” strokes. One slope. : 

81 deviations from alphabet. Practically no deviations from alphabet. 


105 strokes in all. 92 strokes in all. 
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Chart of the Alphabet. I. 
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HOW TO WRITE SHORTHAND 
Chart of the Alphabet. 


II. 


AMERICA’S LAUREATE OF SUCCESS. 


BYa- 
SAMUEL CHARLES SPALDING. 


OST people, I suspect, think of Orison Swett Marden as a 
writer, nothing more, as the founder and editor of the dead 


and gone but not forgotten Success Magazine, for instance, 

and as the author of an imposing array of best sellers along 
business and personal efficiency lines; as a matter of fact, however, the 
Doctor is a man of action, himself a conspicuous exponent of Success, 
whose writings are as far as possible from the vaporings of your mere 
theorist, but, on the contrary, are indigenous to the soil of his’ own 
ripe experience, and have had the benefit of the rain and sun of an 
exceptionally wide acquaintance with other men of affairs. 

Dr. Marden was born in Thornton, N. H., about 1850. His young 
mother died when he was three years old. Soon afterwards, his father, 
Louis Marden, while adjusting a huge bear trap, accidentally sprung 
it, bringing upon his back a big tree, which was considered heavy 
enough to crush a large black bear. Many months thereafter, in almost 
constant pain, he toiled early and late for his children; then, having 
left them with a neighbor as a guardian, he succumbed to his injuries 
at thirty-four, four years after the death of his wife. 

Orison was “hired out” successively to a clergyman, a carpenter and 
surveyor, a farmer, and two millers. Long hours, hard work, often- 
times with scanty fare and no bed of any description, few pleasures, 
and little schooling filled the weary years of his boyhood. 

When seventeen, he asked permission to attend New London Academy, 
if he should pay his own way. His guardian refused peremptorily, 
but the boy went without permission and remained several terms, 
though he advanced very slowly, from lack of previous instruction 
and from the fact that he was obliged to work a large part of the 
time to pay for his board and lodging. Yet even his slow progress 
gave sufficient encouragement to fan the faint spark of a backward, 
bashful boy’s ambition into the quenchless flame of a man’s deep 
purpose. 

Not being able to pay his way at the school any longer, he went 
back to the New Hampshire woods, twelve miles from the railroad. 
His little taste of learning aroused his ambition and he determined 
to get a district school to teach, if possible, during the winter. Failing 
in this, he hired a small shoe shop, built over a brook, and opened a 
private school of about a dozen pupils in a room ten by twelve feet, 
whose floor was so “peekaboo” that the urchins used to fish through 
the eracks for “shiners” with bent pins for hooks. This teaching 
yielded twelve dollars a month and brought offers of public schools, 
in which he taught several terms. 
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On his twenty-first birthday he went to his guardian and asked for 
his patrimony. Receiving but a mere tithe of what his father had 
left him, he tried by legal means to obtain his due, but to no purpose. 
Undaunted, however, he determined to go to college, and started for 
New Hampton Institute, in New Hampshire, twenty-five miles away. 
Here, by doing chores and shouldering many menial tasks, he managed 
to pay his way for two terms. He learned rapidly now, won several 
prizes in the academy, and was finally graduated with honors second 
to none in his class. That was in 1873. ek: 

Passing the freshmen’s final examination at Boston University in 
September, 1874, he entered the sophomore class, and in 1877 he was one 
of the first class to receive the degree of bachelor of arts from that 
university. After a two-year course in its School of Oratory, the same 
university made him a bachelor of oratory, as well as master of arts. 
He then entered the Harvard Medical School and the Boston University 
Law School at the same time, and graduated from both of these schools, 
having done double work through the entire course. 

It will be observed that he emphatically did not believe in putting 
all of his professional eggs in one basket—also that he cannily qualified 
himself to draw up a patient’s will, as Lawyer Marden, if Doctor Marden 
failed to effect a cure. Oddly enough, though, he fell between the two 
stools of medicine and the law, after all, although he landed on his 
feet—in business. 

During these years in which he was educating himself, it is important 
to know that Marden earned more than a living. In facet, it is doubtful 
if any student ever started without money and graduated with a larger 
income. 

At New Hampton he ran a boarding club for students, and later, at 

Boston, he conducted a similar club for both students and professors, 
which netted him the princely sum of seven dollars a week and attracted 
the attention of President Eliot, of Harvard, who sent for him and 
asked that he form a similar club there. This club is still in existence, 
with a membership of some twelve or fifteen hundred students. 
* During the summer vacations, Marden worked first as a waiter, and 
afterwards as manager of several summer hotels. In the latter position 
he earned as much as five thousand dollars a year. He was a saver, 
too, which is a much rarer bird, and even before he completed his 
studies he began to build the Manisses Hotel, at Block Island, at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. 

With such a self-starting record at the outset, it is not surprising 
that in 1882 his fortune was sufficient to warrant him in taking a trip 
abroad to complete his studies. On returning to America, Dr. Marden 
engaged in business for several years, accumulating considerable prop- 
erty. He then decided to write some books that would be an “inspira- 
tion and help to strugglers who were trying to be somebody and do 
something in the world.” For nearly fifteen years thereafter he spent 
all his spare time on his manuscripts. Then, while at Kearney, Nebraska, 
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one of his hotels burned, destroying every scrap of his writings, even 
to his note books. 

Right here we have a glimpse of the real Marden, an inspiring 
chapter in his own unpublished book of life. While the ruins of his 
hotel were still smouldering, he bought another note book and began 
to rewrite from memory his best book, “Pushing to the Front.” 

The Kearney fire was but one of a string of undeserved reverses. 
At this time Dr. Marden had control of four hotels, in three different 
states. ‘Smallpox broke out at Block Island, five hundred of his bath 
houses burned, a drouth destroyed all business in the West, and almost 
before he could realize it his entire property was wiped out. 

His property all gone, the Doctor determined to go to Boston and 
throw all his energy into literary work. Scarcely had he made this 
decision, though, when along came a telegraphic teaser offering him 
the management of a great hotel at a salary of ten thousand a year. - 
Nevertheless, he resolutely turned down this offer, as well as several 
other attractive ones. His hotels were burned behind him and Destiny 
had a few dozen books for him to write. So to Boston he went with 
his manuscripts. Thinking he would have some difficulty in disposing 
of his book, he had three copies made of it, and submitted it to three 
publishers at the same time. To his embarrassment, every publisher 
accepted it. Houghton, Mifflin & Company finally published it, and 
it went through twelve editions during the first year. It has since had 
a tremendous sale, nearly one hundred and fifty editions having ap- 
peared in various countries, being translated into twenty different 
languages, including the Japanese. 

In 1895, “Rising in the World” followed as Dr. Marden’s second book. 
Its lessons are from life—full of pith, point and purpose. It preaches 
the higher suecess—the kind which uplifts one and gives him the right 
perspective in relation to his fellow-workers. 

After “How to Succeed” came “The Secret of Achievement,” a book 
which teachers practical power. It tells the life stories of noteworthy 
men and women, and points out the secret of their achievement. 

Following this, in the order given, came “Cheerfulness as a Life 
Power,” “Character, the Grandest Thing in the World,” “The Hour of 
Opportunity,” “Elements of Business Success,” “Winning Out,” “An 
Tron ,Will,” “Economy,” “How They Succeeded,” “Talks with Great 
Workers,” “The Young Man Entering Business, “The Making of a 
Man,” “Choosing a Career,” “The Power of Personality,” “Success 
Nugests, ” “Rvery Man a King,” “The Optimistic Life,” “He Can Who 
Thinks He Can,” “Peace, Power and Plenty,” “The Miracle of Right 
Thought,” “Getting On,” “Be Good to Yourself,” “Self Investment,” 
and “How to Get What You Want,” the latter being published i in 1918. 

The special message of “Peace, Power and Plenty” is that man need 
not be the victim of his environment, but can be the master of it; that 
each person ean shape his own environment, create his own conditions: 
It teaches that great achievements are wrought by self-confidence; that 
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the bodily condition follows the thought; that growing old is largely 
a habit. On a par with this is “The Miracle of Right Thought,” both 
these books setting forth the Biblical truth that “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” 

In “The Joys of Living,’ Dr. Marden emphasizes the fact that 
happiness is to be found in every-day living. “The Exceptional Em- 
ployee” is a book for men and women workers who have brains and 
want to make the most of them. “The Progressive Business Man” tells 
capitalists, employers, managers, men in all branches how to keep 
pace with the times, how to realize to the very utmost on their invest- 
ments, including their plant, their stock, their employees and themselves. 

Sixty-five short, gripping, to-the-point chapters of about a thousand 
words each compose his book “Training for Efficiency.”” In this book 
are treated the subjects of Character, Health, Education, Self-Improve- 
ment, the Value of Time, Appearance, System, Decision, ete. 

“The Victorious Attitude” is full of the exultant spirit of life, of 
the growing, aspiring life that is constantly advancing toward new 
powers, greater possibilities. Dr. Marden holds that every one of us, 
no matter how poor, how lonely, how forsaken or disappointed, has 
in him marvelous possibilities, which, if unlocked, would open the 
door to a victorious, happy life, which, he claims, is man’s birthright— 
what the Creator intended for him. “The Victorious Attitude” gives 
the key to this inner kmgdom of man. 

“Making Life a Masterpiece” is the result of many years’ study of 
life and its problems. The author holds that the real business of men 
and women is not to make a living but to make a life. He claims that 
not one in ten thousand measures up to his highest possibilities, simply 
because he is too intent on the living-getting side of his business. 

“Selling Things” will be weleomed by sales managers. It aims not 
only to encourage the study of how to sell, but more particularly to 
supply that healthful stimulation so essential to every good sales 
organization. ) 

And so I might meander on—but I will close by quoting from the 
very first chapter of “How to Get What you Want” (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York), because I doubt if I could find anything more patly 
indicative of the Marden manner and matter or of the reason for 
Marden’s sway over the hearts and lives of upward looking men and 
women, boys and girls, all over the map. The title of the chapter, by 
the way, speaks persuasively for itself, as the Doctor’s have a habit of 
doing. It is called “Something Touched Him”’—and something is 
“liable” to touch you, too, if you read it: 

“A cub lion, as the fable runs, was one day playing alone in the forest 
while his mother slept. . . . Before he realized it, he had wandered so far 
that he could not find his way back. He was Jost. 

“Very much frightened, the cub ran frantically in every direction calling 
piteously for his mother, but no mother responded. Weary with his wan- 
derings, he did not know what to do, when a sheep, whose offspring had 
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been taken from her, hearing his pitiful cries, made friends with the lost 
cub, and adopted him... . 

“The foster mother and her adopted lived very happily together, until 
one day a magnificent lion appeared, sharply outlined against the sky, on 
the top of an opposite hill. He shook his tawny mane andguttered a terrific 
roar, which echoed through the hills. The sheep mother stood trembling, 
paralyzed with fear. But the moment this strange sound reached his ears, 
the lion cub listened as though spellbound, and a strange feeling that he 
had never before experienced surged through his being until he was all 
a-quiver. 

“The lion’s roar had touched a chord in his natured that had never before 
been touched. It had aroused a new force within him which he had never 
felt before. New desires, a strange new consciousness of power possessed 
him. A new nature stirred him, and instinctively, without a thought of 
what he was doing, he answered the lion’s call with a corresponding roar. 

“Trembling with mingled fear, surprise and bewilderment at the new 
powers aroused within him, the awakened animal gave his foster mother 
a pathetic glance, and then,, with a tremendous leap, started toward the 
lion on the hill. 

“The lost lion had found himself. Up to this he had gamboled around 
with his sheep mother just as though he were a lamb developing into a 
sheep, never dreaming that he could do anything that his companions could 
not do, or that he had any more strength than the ordinary sheep. He 
never imagined that there was within him a power which would strike 
terror to the beasts of the jungle. He simply thought he was a sheep, 
and would run at the sight of a dog and tremble at the howl of a wolf. 
Now he was amazed to see the dogs, the wolves, and other animals which 
formerly had so terrified him flee from him. 

“As long as this lion thought he was a sheep, he was as timid and retiring 
as a sheep; he had only a sheep’s strength and-a sheep’s courage, and by no 
possibility could he have exerted the strength of a lion. If such a thing 
had been suggested to him, he would have said, ‘How can I exert the 
strength of a lion? I am only a sheep, and just like other sheep. I 
cannot do what they cannot do.’ But when the lion was aroused in him, 
instantly he became a new creature, king of the forest, with no rivals save 
the tiger and the panther. This discovery doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
his conscious power, a power which it would not have been possible for 
him to exert a minute before he had heard the lion’s roar. 

“But for the roar of the lion on the distant. hill, which had aroused the 
sleeping lion within him, he would have continued living the life of a sheep 
and perhaps would never have known that there was a lion in him. The 
roar of the lion had not added anything to his strength, had not put new 
power into him; it had merely aroused in him what was already there, 
simply revealed to him the power he already possessed. Never again, after 
such a startling discovery, could this young animal be satisfied to live a 
sheep’s life. A lion’s life, a lion’s libérty, a lion’s power, the jungle 
thereafter for him. 

“There is in every normal human being a sleeping lion. It is just a 
question of arousing it, just a question of something happening that will 
awaken us, stir the depths of our being, and arouse the sleeping power 
within us. 
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“Just as the young lion, after it had once discovered that it was a 
lion, would never again be satisfied to live the life of a sheep, when we 
discover that we are more than mere clay, when we at last become con- 
scious that we are more than human, that we are gods in the making, we 
shall never again be satisfied to live the life of common clods of earth. 
We shall feel a new sense of power welling up within us, a power which 
we never before dreamed we possessed, and never be quite the same again, 
never again be content with low-flying ideals, with a cheap success. Ever 
after we will aspire. We will look up, struggle up and on to higher and 
ever higher planes.” 

That’s Marden—the Marden that has stood for many years on a 
high hill, like his own lion, and ealled the lion in others. He 
teaches us that in reality there are no common men. That there is a 
god in disguise in the meanest beggar, that all men are better than they 
appear to be, that there is more in them than there seems to be, is 
proved in multitudes of ways every day. The sudden uncovering of 
qualities and powers by men and women whose friends and nearest 
relatives did not dream that they possessed them is occurring every- 
where. The men and women themselves did not know they had such 
powers until a sudden crisis or emergency made a supreme call on 
them. Then all their latent possibilities awoke in response to the 
demand. 

— From Business Success and The Business Philosopher. By permission. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL OF WORK. 


BY 


James H. Baker, M. A., LL. D. 
President of the University of Colorado. 
| 


South America, conversing one evening with friends upon a 

doctrine of happiness, illustrated his argument with an anec- 

dote. A Yankee living in South America observed that the 
native bees had no care for the morrow. He thought to make a for- 
tune by bringing hard-working honey bees from the North to this land 
of perennial flowers, where they could store up honey the year around, 
and he tried the experiment. The bees worked eagerly for a time, but 
soon discovered that there was no winter in this paradise, and they 
perched on the flowers and trees and dozed the livelong day. Our phil- 
osopher assumed that the indolent, improvident life of the ignorant 
natives of sunny climes is the one of real happiness, and that a life 


From “ Bducation and Life.” Copyright by Longman, Green & Co. By per- 
mission, 


\ GENTLEMAN who had resided some years in Central and 
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of great activity is not to be desired. If his theory holds, then the sav- 
age under his palm tree is happier than the civilized man of the tem- 
perate-zone, the monkey in the tropical jungle is better off than the say-~ 
age, and the clam is happiest of all. 

An observant traveler, returning by the southern route from Cali- 
fornia, studies Indians of various tribes at successsive stages of the 
journey. Near the Mohave desert he sees abject beings loafing about 
the railway station to beg from the curious passengers; further east 
he sees self-respecting red people offering for sale pottery or blankets 
—their own handiwork; later he notes members of another tribe work- 
ing on railroad construction by the side of white laborers; as he ap- 
proaches the settled region he observes yet others who have homes and 
farms and engage in civilized industry, and his thought runs along the 
ascending scale of being until he contemplates the highest energy of 
the most cultured and forceful minds of our best civilization. He in- 
stinctively decides that the desirable life is on the upper scale of intel- 
ligence, feeling and action. 

Happiness through work is the creed of the dawning century. The 
remance of chivalry gives place to the poetry of steam; democracy is 
teaching wealth and position the dignity of labor; evolution and 
psychology show action to be the consummate flower of thought and 
feeling; recent literature illustrates the gospel of effort; and religion 
reaffirms the doctrine that faith without works is dead. 

Herbert Spencer’s philosophy defines life to be “ the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external relations.” This adjustment 
implies self-activity. If man has been evolved through a long period 
of change, he is a survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 
His ancestral history is one of exertion, his powers have been de- 
veloped by use, he maintains himself by striving, his normal state is 
in the field of labor, and logically it is there his welfare and happiness 
are found. 

Max Nordau wrote a book on “ Degeneration.” It contains much 
interesting matter, many wholesome suggestions, and considerable false 
theory. He claims that the demands of modern civilization place men 
under too great a strain, that the human race is tending toward 
insanity,.and that by and by we shall stop our daily newspapers, 
remove the telephones from our homes, and return to a life of greater 
simplicity. It is true that tension never relaxed loses its spring, and 
worry kills, but the most potent causes of degeneration are false pleas- 
ures and lack of healthful work. Evolution’s most important ethical 
maxim is that deadheads in society degenerate as do parasites in the 
lower animal kingdom. Every idler violates a great law of his being, 
which demands that thought and feeling shall emerge in action. Every 
class of people has its idlers, men who desire to possess without earn- 
ing. The aimless son of wealth and the tramp tread the same path. 
Universal interest in honest, healthful employment would cure nearly 
all the evils of society and state. Manual labor is the first moral 
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lesson for the street Arab and the criminal, and the best cure for some 
species of insanity. True charity does not give when it can provide 
the chance to earn. Idlers, lacking the normal source of happiness, 
seek harmful pleasures, and learn sooner or later that for every silver 
joy they must pay in golden sorrow. False stimuli, false excitement, 
purposeless activities, take the place of vocation. Tramps are not the 
only vagabonds; there are mental and moral vagabonds whom a fixed 
purpose, a definite interest and principles of conduct would turn from 
degeneration to regeneration. Balzac, with his keen analysis, describes 
the career of a graceless spendthrift who, finally weary of himself, one 
day resolved to give himself some reason for living. Under good influ- 
ences he took up a life of regularity, simplicity, and usefulness, and 
learned that men’s happiness and saneness of mind are proportionate 
to their Jabors. This is the great lesson of Goethe’s “ Faust,” set in 
imperishable drama for the instruction of the ages. Balzac’s “ Cure of 
Montegnac ” speaks to a repentant criminal: “There is no sin beyond 
redemption through the good works of repentance. For you, work 
must be prayer. The monasteries wept, but acted too; they prayed, 
but they civilized. Be yourself a monastery here.’ Repentance, 
prayer, work —these are the way of salvation. 

_ Every man of broad mind has full regard for the problems of 
labor and has faith in a progress that shall mean better conditions for 
the less fortunate, but Edwin Markham’s “Man With the Hoe,” as 
applied, not to special and extreme conditions of hardship, but in 
general to the problems of the human race, is wrong at the foundation; 
it is neither correct science, good philosophy, nor accurate history. It 
is the doctrine of the fall of man rather than of the ascent of man; 
it is the doctrine that labor is a curse. Without the hoe the human 
race would be chimpanzees, savages, tramps and criminals. In human 
development no useful labor ever “loosened and let down the brutal 
jaw” or “slanted back the brow” or “blew out the light within the 
brain” or deprived man of his birthright. At a stage of his progress, . 
by cultivating the soil man of necessity cultivates his soul. The hoe 
has been an indispensable instrument to the growth of intelligence and 
morals, has been the great civilizer — a means of advance toward Plato 
anad the Divine image. Hardship may arrest development, but seldom 
causes degeneration. Our problem is not to free from bondage to work, 
but to relieve of burdens that are too heavy, and place a larger part on 
the shoulders of the strong and selfish. 

Our educational philosophy at times wanders in dangerous bypaths, 
but there is a recent return to the plain highway. Some late notable 
utterances maintain that character must be formed by struggle, that 
a good impulse must prove its quality by a good act, that education is 
self-effort, and that passive reception of knowledge and rules of con- 
duct may make mental and moral paupers. Here is an apt thrust 
from a trenchant pen: “Soft pedagogics have taken the place of the 
old steep and rocky path to learning. But from this lukewarm air the 
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bracing oxygen of effort is left out. It is nonsense to suppose that 
every step in education can be interesting. The fighting impulse must 
often be appealed to.” 

I like to discover philosophy in the literature of the day, literature 


which does not rank as scientific, but contains half-conscious, incidental ~ 


expression of deep perceptions of human nature. Kipling at his best 
sounds great moral depths, and teaches the lesson of life’s discipline. 
He has a plain message for America as she takes her new place in the 
congress of the world. Civilized nations must take up the burden of 
aiding less favored peoples, not for glory or gain, but as an uncom- 
riromising duty without hope of appreciation or reward. We must 
expect the untaught races will weigh our God, our religion, and us by 
our every word and act in relation to them. We, as a nation, may no 
longer wear the lightly proffered laurel, but must expect the older 
civilized nations will judge us by our wisdom, equity, and success in 
discharge of our new responsibilities. In Kipling’s “ McAndrew’s 
Hymn ” many years of hardship, sternly borne in obedience to duty, 
atone for misspent days under the influence of the soft stars in the 
velvet skies of the Orient. In “ The ’Eathen” the author refers to the 
native inhabitants of India, whose most familiar household words are 
“not now,” “to-morrow,” “wait a bit,” and whose chief traits are 
dirtiness, laziness, and “ doin’ things rather-more-or-less.” He describes 


the raw English reeruit, picked out of the gutter, recounts the stages: 


of discipline that make him a good soldier, and finally a reliable non-~ 


commissioned officer—-a man that, returned to his country would - 


prove a good and useful citizen. 


“The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood ’an stone. 
’E don’t obey no orders unless they is ’is own; 

’E) keeps ‘is side arms awful: ’e leaves ‘em all about, 

An’ then comes up the regiment an’ pokes the ’eathen out, 


The ‘eathen™ in is blindness must ‘end where ’e began, 
But the backbone of the Army is the non-commissioned man.” 


“T’Envoi” of “The Seven Seas” suggests the creed of a healthy 
soul: to accept true criticism; to find joy in work; to be honest in the 
search for truth; to believe that all our labor is under God, the Source 
of all knowledge and all good. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is great as a novelist; he is greater in his 
brief writings and his letters. He presents some plain truths with 
attractive vigor. He says: “To have suffered, nay, to suffer, sets a 
keen edge on what remains of the agreeable. This is a great truth, 
and has to be learned in the fire. . . . In almost all circumstances 
the human soul can play a fair part. . . . To me morals, the con- 
science, the affections, and the passions are, I will own frankly and 
sweepingly, so infinitely more important than the other parts of life, 
that I conceive men rather triflers who become immersed in the latter. 
To me the medicine bottles on my chimney and the blood in my hand- 
kerchief are accidents; they do not color my view of life. . . .\ We 
are not put here to enjoy ourselves; it was not God’s purpose; and I 
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am prepared to argue it is not our sincere wish. . . . Men do not 
want, and I do not think they would accept, happiness; what they live 
for is rivalry, effort, success. Gordon was happy in Khartoum, in his 
worst hours of danger and fatigue.’ 

A cartoon of Gladstone, appearing soon after he had ostensibly 
retired from publie life, showed him, with eager look and keen eye, 
writing vigorous essays upon current political questions. It recalled 
the grandeur of a life filled with great interests, sane purposes, and 
perpetual action. Biography is the best source of practical ideals; 
it is philosophy teaching by example; the personal element gives force 
to abstract truths. Luther’s Titanic power and courage under the in- 
spiration of a faith that could remove mountains has nerved the pur- | 
pose of millions of men in great crises. re 

Were I to seek an epic for its power to influence, I would go to 
real history and choose the life of William the Silent. For thirty years 
this Prince of Orange stood for civil and religious liberty in the Nether- 
lands, in an age when men little understood the meaning of liberty. 
He saerificed wealth and honors for his country. In spite of reverses, 
of the cowardice and disloyalty of his followers, of ignorance of the 
very motives of his action, he persevered. Throughout the long 
struggle ke was hopeful, cheerful, and courageous. When the cele- 
brated ban appeared, barring him from food, water, fire, shelter, and 
human companionship, setting a price on his head, in reply he painted 
in vivid colors a terrible picture of the oppressors of his people and 
held it up to the view of the civilized world. The motives which sus- 
tained him were faith in God, a strong sense of duty, and a deep feeling 
of patriotism. His biographer says: “As long as he lived he was 
the guiding-star of a whole brave nation, and when he died the little 
children cried in the streets.’ 

Heine, the poet and philosopher, was dying in an obscure attic in 
Paris. He was wasted to a skeleton and was enduring the extremity 
' of human suffering. He could see only dimly, as through a screen. As 
~ he himself said, there was nothing left of him except his voice. Under 
these almost impossible conditions, he was still laboriously writing, that 
he might leave a competence to his wife. A friend of his earlier days 
visited him, and through a long conversation his words sparkled with 
wit, humor, poetry, and philosophy. Surely the active spirit.is more 
than the body! There was a feudal knight who went about saying to’ 
all despondent wayfarers, “ Courage, friend; the devil is dead!” and 
he always spoke with such cheerful confidence that his listeners accepted 
the announcement as good news, and gained fresh hope. 

In this Philosophy of Work is there no place for romance? Shall 
there be no thrilling adventure, nothing but dull duty and drudgery? 
Shall we have only dead monotony —no color, light, or shadow? Shali 
Carlyle’s “ splendors high as Heaven” and “terrors deep as Hell” no 
longer give a zest to life? Stevenson’s “Lantern Bearers” has an 
answer for this natural and ever recurrent question. In a little village 
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in England, along the sands by the sea, some schoolboys were accus- 
tomed to spend their autumn holidays. At the end of the season, when 
the September nights were black, the boys would purchase tin bull’s- 
eye lanterns. These they wore buckled to their waists and concealed 
under topcoats. In the cold and darkness of the night, in the wind and 
under the rain, they would gather in a hollow of the lonely sand drifts, 
and disclosing their lanterns, would engage in inconsequential talk. 
In his words: “The essence of this bliss was to walk by yourself in 
the black night; the slide shut, the topcoat buttoned; not a ray escap- 
ing, whether to conduct your footsteps or to make your glory public: 
a mere pillar of darkness in the dark; and all the while, deep down 
in the privacy of your fool’s heart, to know that you had a bull’s-eye 
at your belt, and to exult and sing over the knowledge. . 
Justice is not done to the versatility and the unplumbed chidiahaees 
of man’s imagination. His life from without may seem but a rude 
mound of mud; there will be some golden chamber at the heart of it, 
in which he dwells delighted; and for as dark as his pathway seems 
to the observer, he will have some kind of a bull’s-eye at his belt. 

. . The ground of a man’s joy is often hard to hit. The observer 
(poor soul, with his documents!) is all abroad. For to look at the man 
is but to court deception. We shall see the trunk from which'he draws 
his nourishment; but he himself is above and abroad in the green dome 
of foliage, hummed through by winds and nested in by nightingales. 
And the true realism was that of the poets, to climb up after him like 
a squirrel, and catch some glimpse of the heaven for which he lives. 
And the true realism, always and everywhere, is that of the poets: to 
find out where joy resides and give it a voice far beyond singing. For 
to miss the joy is to miss all. In the joy of the actors lies the sense 
of any action, that is the explanation, that the excuse. To one who 
has not the secret of the lanterns, the scene upon the links is meaning- 
less. And hence the haunting and truly spectral unreality of realistie 
books.” This quotation needs no excuse. The mould of human nature 
from which this copy was taken is forever broken, and can never be 
reproduced. 

To be a lantern-bearer on the lonely heath, to rejoice in work and 
struggle — this is the romance, real, attainable, and apt for the world” 
as it is and for the work we must do. If irrational pastime, attended 
with endurance, may be a joy, surely rational effort toward some 
desired result may have its poetry. Sacrifice and heroism are found in 
humble homes; commonplace labor has its dangers and its victories; 
and many a man at his work, in knowledge of the light concealed, the 
interest he makes of his vocation, his romance, exults and sings. 

The world is as we regard it. Many look at the world as Doctor 
Holmes’ squint-brained member of the tea-table views the plant king- 
dom. He makes the underground, downward-probing life of the tree 
the real life. The spreading roots are a great octopus, searching 
beneath instinctively for food, while the branches and leaves are mere 
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terminal appendages swaying in the air. It is a horrible conception, 
and we are pained at standing on our heads. The tree roots itself to 
the earth and draws its nourishment therefrom that it may spring 
heavenward, and bear rich fruit and be a thing of beauty, a lesson and 
a promise. Man is rooted to the earth, but his real life springs into 
the free air and bathes in the glad sunlight. 

The purpose of our labor determines its qualities of truth and health- 
fulness. Satisfaction must be sought by employing our faculties in 
the useful arts and in search for truth. Perfection of self is the ulti- 
mate good for each individual, but this is attained, not in isolation, 
but in social life with its mutual obligations. The lesson of civil and 
religious liberty, taught by the great reformers, has been only partly 
learned. Individualism, rightly understood, is the true political doc- 
trine, but the selfishness of individual freedom is the first quality to 
develop. Concerning great public questions often the attitude is as 
expressed in Balzac’s words: “ What is that to me? Each for himself! 
Let each man mind his own business!” Democracy is the way of social 
and political progress, but we have not yet reached the height of clear 
vision. We are struggling up the difficult and dangerous path, looking 
hopefully upward, thinking we see the summit, only to find at each 
stage that the ultimate heights are still beyond. When kings are 
dethroned, the hope of democracy is to enthrone public conscience. 
Here is a picture of a condition occasionally possible in any state of 
America to-day. We will say there is some great public interest, not 
a party problem, involving the financial prosperity and the ‘essential 
welfare of the State, and affecting its credit, honor, and reputation 
abroad. And—vwith some noble exceptions— perhaps not a minister 
in his pulpit, not an orator on-his platform, not a newspaper with its 
great opportunity for enlightening the people‘and exerting influence, 
not an educator, not a college graduate, not a high-school graduate, 
not a business man, not a politician arises and says: Here is a com- 
mon good imperiled, and I for one will give of my time, my energy, 
and, if need be, according to my ability, of my money in its support. 
So long as such a state of apathy concerning public questions may 
exist, there is something still to be desired for the ideals of democracy 
and for our methods of education. 

The Platonic philosophy has largely inspired educational work, and 
must still furnish its best ideals. But emphasizing the worth of the 
individual to himself has created a false conception of social obligation. 
Culture for culture’s sake has been the maxim, but I have come to 
believe that a culture which does not in some way reach out to benefit 
- others is not of much value to the individual-himself. Some one has 
aptly illustrated this view: provably the drone in the bee-hive, when 
he is about to be destroyed, would say, “‘I would like to live for life’s 
sake, and would like to buzz a while longer for buzz’s sake.” 

T would see young men and women go out into the world with a true 
democratic spirit, with a ready sympathy for all classes of people, and 
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with a helpful attitude toward all problems of State and society. The 
work of any public institution of higher learning is a failure in so far 
as its graduates fail to honor the State’s claim on them as citizens. 
The great principle of evolution is the struggle for life; there is 
another equally important principle, namely, the struggle for the life 
of others. Altruism, dimly disclosed away down on the scale of being, 
finally shines forth in the family and home in all of those social senti- 
ments that make human character beautiful and noble. Society is the 
mirror in which each one sees himself reflected, by which each attains 
self-consciousness, and becomes a human being. From co-operation 
spring industries, commerce, science, literature, art —all that makes 
fife worth living. If the individual owes everything to society, he 
should be willing in some small ways to repay part of the debt. 

The great Bismarck, that man of iron and blood, not given to senti- 
mentality, in fireside conversation repeatedly proclaimed that during 
his long and arduous struggle for the unification of Germany he was 
sustained by a sense of duty and faith in God. “If I did not believe 
in a Divine Providence which has ordained this German nation to 


something good and great, I would at once give up my trade as a 


statesman. If I had not the wonderful basis of religion, I should have 
turned my back to the whole court.” Some one has said that the 
essence of pessimism is disbelief in God and man. Fear is a kind of 
atheism. Heine once said: “God was always the beginning and end 
of my thought. When I hear His existence questioned I feel a ghastly 
forlornness in a mad world.” The inspiration of labor is faith in God, 
faith in man, faith in the moral order of the world, faith in progress. 
The religious man should have a sane view of life, should have convie- 
tions, and the courage of his convictions. He should believe that his 
work all counts toward some great purpose. : 

The impulse to reverence and prayer is an essential fact, as real as 


the inborn tendency to physical and mental action. Its development is — 


necessary to the complete man. The religious nature obeys the great 
law of power through effort, and increases strength by use. He who 
by scientifie analysis comes to doubt the value of his ethical feeling has 
not Jearned the essential truth of philosophy, namely, that a thing’s 
‘origin must not be mistaken for its character. 

Some tendencies of the best scientific thought of to-day, seen here and 
there, confirm this view of man’s nature. Here are some fragments, 
expressed, not literally, but in substance: It is the business of science 
to analyze the entire content of human consciousness into atomic sensa- 
tions, but there its work ends. The man of history, of freedom and 
responsibility, whose deeds we approve or disapprove, is the real man, 
a being of transcendent worth, aspiring toward perfect ideals; and the 
teacher must carry this conception of the child’s nature into the work 
of education. It is a scientifie fact that prayer is for the health of 
the soul. It is useless to theorize on the subject -——men pray because 
it is their nature; they -annot ae it. Even if prayer does not change 
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the will of God, at least it does change the will of man, which may be 
the object of prayer. The Christian experience shows that prayer is 
a communion of man’s spirit with God, the Spirit. John Fiske affirms 
the reality of religion. He argues that the progress of life has been 
achieved through adjustment to external realities; that the religious 
idea has played a dominant part in history; that all the analogies of 
evolution show that man’s religious nature cannot be an adjustment to 
an external non-reality. He says: “ Of all the implications of the doc- 
trine of evolution with regard i> Man, I believe the very deepest and 
strongest to be that which asserts the Everlasting Reality of Religion.” 

In this message to students we have emphasized a particular ideal, 
namely, normal activity, because one’s own effort and experience count 
most for growth and power. 

“Tt was better youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made.” 

Students are at an age when to them the roses nod and the stars 
seem to wink. Their mental landscape is filled with budding ilowers, 
singing birds, and rosy dawns. Every one has a right to consider his 
own perfection and enjoyment, his own emotions. One is better for 
his healthful recreations, his aspirations and ideals, his perceptions of 
beauty and his Divine communings —the sweetness and light of the 
soul. We can only ask that the main purpose and trend of life may 
be laborious and useful, even strenuous and successful. 

Lowell wrote of the pioneers who settled New England that they were 


men 
“Who pitched a state as other men pitch tents, 


And led the march of time to great events.” 
The pioneers of this Commonwealth were men who here pitched a 
State as other men pitch tents, and are leading the march of time to 
great events. The age, America, offer great opportunities to educated 


‘young men and women. Use them with courage. King Henry IV of 


France once gained a great victory at Arques. After the battle, as 
he was leading his troops toward Paris, he met one of his generals 
coming up late with a detachment of the army, and thus greeted him, 
“ Go hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques and you were 
not there,” as though the greatest privilege in life were an opportunity 
to contend and win for one’s self a victory. 

A few years ago I went to Ayr, the birthplace of Burns. I visited 
the poet’s cottage, walked by the Alloway Kirk where Tam o’ Shanter 
beheld the witch dance, crossed the. Auld Brig and wandered by the 
banks and braes o’ bonny Doon—and it is a beautiful stream. I 
found myself repeating lines from “ Tam o’ Shanter,” “ Bonny Doon,” 
“ Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” and from some of the sweeter and 
nobler songs of Burns. And I thought of the mission of the poet. The 
scenery in and about Ayr is beautiful, but there is many another region 
equally attractive. The people with whom Burns dwelt, his neighbors 
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and friends, were commonplace men and women, knowing the hard- 
ships, the drudgery, the pettiness of life. And yet he so sang of these 
scenes and these people, so touched every chord of the human heart, 
that annually thirty thousand travelers visit Ayr to pay their homage 
at the poet’s shrine. The poetic view of life is the right one. The 
poet sees the reality in the commonplace. Our surroundings are filled 
with wonderful and varied beauty when we open our eyes to the truth. 
Our friends and companions are splendid men and women when we see 
them at their worth. For happiness as well as success add poetry to 


heroism. ; 


“The Inscrutable who set this orb awhirl 
Gave power to strength that effort might attain; 
Gave power to wit that knowledge might direct; 
And so with penalties, incentives, gains, 
Limits, and compensations intricate, 
He dowered this earth, that man should never rest 
Save as his Maker’s will be carried out. 


There is no easy, unearned joy on earth ‘ 
Save what God gives — the lustiness of youth, 
And love’s dear pangs. All other joys we gain 
td striving, and so qualified we are 

That effort’s zest our need as much consoles 
As effort’s gain. Both issues are our due. 


Better when work is past 

Back into dust dissolve and help a seed 

Climb upward, than with strength still full 
Deny to God His claim and thwart His wish.” 


, 


WORKING FOR THE LOVE OF WORK. 


Cuartes M. Scuwas, Stern Kine anp Navy Bumper. 


66 WORK just for the pleasure I find in work, the satisfaction 
there is in developing things, in creating, and the association 
which business begets. The man who does not work for the 
love of work, but the love of money, is not likely to make money, 

nor to find much joy in life’ In these words Charles M. Schwab 

sums up the whole secret of his wonderfully successful career. When 

a representative of The New’Success asked him for an interview with 

the object of helping other young men to develop their highest pos- 

sibilities, he also named some other things which helped to make him 
the king of the steel world and the greatest figure in the industrial life 
of his day. He said: 

“If my example will prove of interest or help to others, you are 
welcome to it. Certainly there are some rules which I have learned 
and some rules of conduct which are of general value in attaining 
success. 
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“In the first place, I always stood on my own feet, always relied 
upon myself. -It is really a detriment to have anyone behind you. 
When you depend upon yourself you know that it is only on your 
merit that you will succeed. Then you will discover your latent. powers, 
awake to your manhood, and are on your mettle to do your utmost. 
It is a very good motto to depend upon yourself. I am a great believer 
in self-reliant manliness, which is manhood in its noblest form. The 
essence of success. 

“There was one thing that I discovered very early—that it would be 
well to make myself indispensable, instead of continually looking at 
the clock. Employers appreciate to the full men who may be trusted 
to carry out their work as if they were working for themselves, and 
endeavoring to carve out fortunes. 

“When I first went to work for Mr. Carnegie I had over me an 
impetuous, hustling man. It was necessary for me to be up to the 
top notch to give satisfaction. I worked faster than I otherwise would 
have done, and to him I attribute the impetus that I acquired. My 
whole object in life then was to show him my worth and to prove it. 
I thought and dreamed of nothing else but the steel works. In con- 
sequence, I became his assistant. I attribute my first great success to 
hard and active work. I found that those who were quickest were 
those to be promoted. 

“At that time science began to play an important part in the manu- 
facture of steel. My salary, at the age of twenty-one, warranted me 
in marrying, so I had a home of my own. [I believe in early marriages, 
as a rule. In my own house I rigged up a laboratory and studied 
chemistry in the evenings, determined that there should be nothing in 
the manufacture of steel that I would not know. Although I had 
received no technical education, I made myself master of chemistry and 
of the laboratory, which proved of lasting value. 

“The point I wish to make,” he continued, “is that my experimental 
work was not in the line of my duty, but it gave me greater knowledge. 
Achievement is possible to a man who does something else besides his 
mere duty that attracts the attention of his superiors to him—as one 
who is equipping himself for advancement. An employer picks out 
his assistants from the best informed, most competent and con- 
scientious.” 

Mr. Schwab also said: “The thing that most people call ‘genius’ 
I do not believe in. That is, I am sure that few successful men are 
so-called ‘natural geniuses.’” He insisted that he himself was only a 
man of ordinary ability, who had, by hard work, with just the tools 
nature had given him, sueceeded in doing what he wanted to do. 

Commenting on this, Dr. Orison Swett Marden writes: The youth 
who would make his mark must get over the idea that the men who have 
done great things have infinitely more ability than he has, that they 
are, in fact, geniuses. The truth is, there is not much difference in 
the natural ability of the men who achieve great success and those who 
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never get above mediocrity; but there is a very great fifterotest in their 
ambition, their determimation, their effort, their concentration, their 
energy, their grit. In that difference is the secret of the successful 
man. For success is not based upon brilliant qualities, not upon 
genius, but upon common, ordinary qualities greatly intensified. 

Charles M. Schwab accomplished more than ten thousand other men 
who worked for him, not because he had more ability than all these 
men combined, but because of his greater ambition, his greater deter- 
mination to do what he undertakes. He developed his courage to the 
point of daring. He is willing to take risks; not that he is rash, but 
he has faith in his own judgment. His self-confidence is a bulwark of 
invincibility against failure. Yet his modesty is equal to his self- 
confidence, for he attributes the larger part of his success in business 
to the men associated with him rather than to himself. When someone 
asked him about the miracles which he had performed in bringing the 
Bethlehem Steel Works up to its present position, he said: “You are 
mistaken. The miracles have been wrought by my fifteen young partners.” 

Mr. Schwab believes that, outside of the ranks of specialized genius 
in invention and the fine arts, any man ean learn to do anything that 
any other man has done if he will only apply himself to the doing of 
it with sufficient concentration and application. 


\ \ 
THE LAWS OF THE LAND. 
BY 
Cuarites F, Done. 


ET us suppose something very strange. We will suppose that 
some day the master of the school should give notice that all 


the rules were suspended. Every one might do as ‘ pleased - 


for the whole morning; the scholars might get their lessons or 
not; they might recite or not; they might whisper and talk aloud; they 
might play games; they might make mischief if they chose; they 
might, if they liked, injure the books and desks; the stronger or care- 
less boys might hurt the little ones. What do you think would happen 
in that school? 

It is possible that some of the tive would like such a school for a 

day or two. But they would soon become tired of it. No one could 


possibly learn anything; no one could even read story-books in peace; _ 


the noise would be dreadful; the teacher would not be of the slightest 


use; the schoolhouse would not be half so good a place to play in as 


the playground is. In fact, to suspend all the rules would be like 


From “The Young Citizen.” Copyright D. C. t, 
wlabienl g pyright C. Heath & Company. By per- 
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stopping the school. The children would go home and say to their 
parents, “We do not want to go to that school any longer; we cannot 
learn anything there.” , 

Or, perhaps the older and brighter boys by the end of the third day 
would come to the master and say, “ We wish that you would make 
a few rules for us.’ 

“What rules shall I make?” the master might say. “ Will you vote 
to make some rules for yourselves? ” 

“Yes,” the boys would answer, “very willingly. We will vote to 
have decent order in the schoolroom. We will vote to stop the talking 
and the play. We will vote to give every fellow a fair chance to study 
in quiet. We will vote to have recitations again and not to let any one 
interrupt the lessons with noise. We will vote not only that the teacher 
ought to be here promptly on time when school begins, but that every 
one of us ought also to be in his seat. We will vote that, as long as 
we go to school, no one ean be absent without some good reason.” 

“Very well,” the master might reply, “I like your rules. They 
are just as good as my rules are. Let us call them our rules, and let 
us first vote for them, and then let us all try to keep them.” 

We do not even like to guess what would happen if all the laws of 
the land were suspended for a single week. To be sure, most people 
would go on as before, and behave themselves perfectly well. But 
a very few mischievous people might make a deal of costly trouble. 
What if half-crazy men should get drunk and go through the streets 
firmg revolvers into the crowd? Or, what if mischief-makers should 
set fire to buildings? No people that we have ever heard of have 
tried the experiment of living without any laws. 

Where do our American laws come from? No great master or 
king makes them and forces us to keep them. No little committee of 
‘wise men tells us common people that we must do what they bid us. 
The laws are our laws. Some of them have come down from very 
ancient times. Our forefathers used them for hundreds of years. They 
_ seem so good and sacred that men have often reverently said that 
“God taught them to men.” The law not to murder, the law not to 
steal, the laws to keep ourselves pure, the laws not to injure our neigh- 
bors — these are the laws of intelligent and civilized men all over the 
world. We say that those who do not keep these grand and ancient 
laws are barbarians or savages. 

Some of our laws have grown. There were new needs, and new laws 
had to be made to meet these needs. Thus, there were no laws about 
keeping the streets clean till men found out that filthy streets breed 
disease. There could have been no laws about clearing the sidewalks 
of dust or rubbish in the days, not so long ago, when men had no 
sidewalks in their cities. There were no laws about railroads till the 
age of steam came in. 

All the laws, however they came, whether they are old or new, are 
our laws. They belong to all the people; they are for the sake of all 
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of us, for the poor even more, if possible, than for the rich. We vote 
for the laws; or we vote for the men who make them; or we vote for 
the government that carries out and enforces the laws. 

If any law happens not to seem to all of us quite fair, we ean peti- 
tion, like the scholars in a school, to have that law altered and made 
right. We can go to work and persuade others to join us in getting 
that law changed. But as long as the majority of the people vote 
to retain the law, no one has any selfish right to suspend it and make 
disorder and trouble for all the rest. 

Along the low banks of the Mississippi river they build great em- 
bankments, or levees, to keep the waters from overflowing the land and 
sweeping away the farmer’s crops and his buildings. Our laws are 
like the vast levees that curb the water of the river. Our laws defend 
our homes, our lives, our properi. Whoever breaks a law is like 
the man who cuts the levee and lets the water rush through. The harm 
and the cost come upon all of us. 

You see, good rules do not take away our liberty. When the school 
for a single day suspends all its rules freedom is taken away. No one 
any longer can possibly read or study; every one is forced to be 
disturbed. The ,rules restore liberty. It is not true liberty to be 
allowed to spoil the ‘school. True liberty is to be free to enjoy the 
privileges of the school. It is liberty to be able in quiet to read, to 

x2, to study, to recite lessons. 

So in the city, it is liberty to be able to go about one’s business and 
not to be disturbed by any one. It is liberty to be able to walk the 


streets without fear by night as well as by day. It is liberty to be 


able to display goods in the shop windows without danger of being 
robbed. It is liberty to be able to travel across the Continent to the 
Pacific ocean, and to find protection wherever one goes. Our laws 
give us Americans this great liberty. The only demand made of us 
is that we obey the laws as we wish others to obey them. 


Some laws are for our convenience. Thus, if we are driving in a 


carriage or riding a bicycle, there is a rule or law to turn to the right in 
meeting another vehicle. Suppose we had no law on our roads and one 
could go to the right or left as he liked. Do you not see at once how 
teams and riders would run into each other? Sometimes careless péo- 
ple think that they can break the rule “ just once,” and turn the wrong 
way. Or they venture to ride on crowded streets faster than the law 
allows. Many bad accidents happen to innocent persons, when selfish 
or reckless men dare to break the laws which are for the convenience 
and safety of all of us. 

The laws are like the tracks on which the carwheels run. As long 
as the car keeps upon its track it will run swiftly and safely. 


WHY OUR YOUNG MEN SHOULD UNDERSTAND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY 


W. G. Leuanp, 
Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 


anyhow?” The question is by no means uncommon although 

most of us, it is probable, have taken for granted the existence 

of a government and have given but little thought to the reason 
for it. If we stop to think about the matter however we soon find, 
even in our every-day experiences, plenty of evidence that a govern- 
ment is needful if our lives, our property, or even our convenience are 
to be assured to us. 

Every time that we drop a letter into the mail box, we call upon the 
government to perform a service for us, and at a rate so low as to be 
within the reach of everyone. If we are planning a picnic and wish 
to know whether the weather on the morrow will be favorable we are 
told through the agency of the government what the probabilities are. 
We desire an unlimited supply of pure water and, by simply turning 
a faucet we have it. In these and in countless other ways the govern- 
ment is always at hand ready to perform numberless services for us. 

Too many regard the policeman as the sole representative of the 
government and think of him as an oppressor. We should remember 
that the function of the policeman is to protect the great majority of 
law-abiding persons from the annoyances or even injuries that might _ 
be inflicted upon them by less well intentioned persons. It is clear 
_ then that we all have some use for the government; it ought to be 
equally clear that we should all try to understand the principles of 
government in order that we may secure to ourselves the greatest 
_ possible benefits from it. 

We should first of all endeavor to understand the laws that govern 
our conduct, for it is only by an observance of them that the greatest 
good of the greatest number can be secured. Next we should endeavor 
to understand how the laws are made. In this every voter has some 
part; he may not be one of the lawmakers himself, but his vote helped 
to determine who the lawmakers should be and if they do not act wisely 
he can help in removing them and in putting others in their places. 

If we understand how the laws are made and the purpose for which 
they are made we are able to judge for ourselves whether they are good 
or bad, whether they will promote our welfare or retard it. It is only 
when we have reached this point that we can truthfully say that we are 
independent. 
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| ONCE heard a young man say “ What’s the use of government 
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In America the word independence is regarded as especially sacred. 
We are persuaded that to be independent is the greatest of civic bles- 
sings. But how can we be independent in any sense of the word if 
we are unable to judge for ourselves as to the efficiency of the govern- 
ment and to determine for ourselves how to secure a government that 
is efficient? We are not independent if we allow ourselves to be guided 
blindly by anyone. It is because thousands of voters, utterly ignorant 
of the first principles of government or citizenship, have allowed 
themselves to be controlled by unscrupulous and designing persons that 
what we call the “ boss” has been possible. 

It is through a proper understanding of those principles on the part 
of our young men soon to be voters that the “boss” can be made im- 
possible in the future, and the only kind of independence that amounts 
to anything secured. 


VOTING, OR CHOOSING OUR LEADERS. 


BY 


CuHarues F. Doue. 


selectmen in the towns? In other words, how do we get 
leaders and managers for the people? 

In old times the strongest and boldest men made themselves 
lords over the people. They got soldiers together, and they fought and 
killed those who resisted them. When the lord of a town died, his old- 
est son would take the rule and keep it, if he could, for his son after 
him. In the old countries of the world, in Italy or in Germany, you 
still are shown the castles, often on a high hill over the town, where 
the lords lived with their soldiers. Their business mostly was to fight 
against the lords of other cities. They did not care much how their 
poor people got on, who often suffered terribly from hunger and op- 
pression, and were compelled to pay their money to the great lord upon 
the hill. Little did the lords trouble themselves in the old eruel days 
whether the children of their people ever learned to read and write. 

Perhaps a king or emperor who lived in Paris, or Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg, thought that he owned all the cities of the realm. He could 
appoint his own friends or his sons to be the lords of the cities, and 
if the people did not like to be governed in this way they could not help 
themselves. There are many parts of the world where the people have 
no voice at all in choosing who their mayors or public servants shall, be. 
The people are thought to live for the sake of their lords and kings, 
instead of the kings and the mayors living for the people. 


H OW do men become mayors and aldermen in the cities, or 


i “The Young Citizen.” Copyright D. C. Heath & Company. By per- 
mission. 
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Over here in America we do not allow any man to seize the govern- 
ment for himself. However strong and brave and wise a man is, even 
if he is as good as Washington was, we hold that he must never take 
any office, till the people choose him of their own free will. We hold 
also that every officer of ours must be ready to lay down his office 
whenever his term of office runs out. Even the President of the United 
States must not hold his place for more than four years, and then the 
people must say whether they wish him to serve them longer. The mayors 
and the aldermen often have to be chosen anew every year. Of course 
it seems to us Americans very ridiculous that any man should have the 
power to give his office to his son, or to one of his relatives. The place 
is not his, we say, but ours to bestow. What if his son should happen 
to be foolish, or selfish, or bad? 

The business of choosing our officers, the mayors and aldermen and 
others, we call voting. An election day is appointed, perhaps once a 
year, when the people (that is, in most states, the men who are over 
twenty-one years old) meet in their wardrooms or polling-booths or 
town halls; printed papers or ballots are provided for them with the 
names of their candidates, that is, the men or women who are thought 
to be fit for the various offices.1 Each voter picks out the paper or 
ballot that contains the names of the men he wants to elect; if he 
cannot find the names printed of those whom he wishes to vote for, he 
can write their names upon the paper himself. Then he puts his ballot 
into a box; and when all the ballots are in, there are persons to count 
them carefully and to find out which names have the larger number of 
votes. Whoever in the city has more votes than any one else for the 
office of mayor is-declared the mayor-elect. So with the other officers. 
Does not this way seem perfectly fair? Would it not be very wrong 
if any one could be made mayor whom the larger part of the people 
did not want? 

Many of our States use what is called the Australian ballot. It is 
' called so because it was used in Australia before we took it up. The 
names of all the different candidates are printed upon the same paper, 
and the voter marks a cross (X) against the names that he chooses. 

It often takes a large sheet to contain all the names. The voter 
must mark his ballot within a little enclosed box or desk, so that no one 
can see what names he marks. This rule is made so that every one 
can be quite free to vote as he thinks right. For no one has any 
‘business in America to tell another man how he must vote. 

Suppose that the teacher were to ask all the scholars in the room 
to hold up their hands and vote whether they would take an extra 
lesson in arithmetic. Perhaps some of the children would look around 
to see how the others were going to vote. Some might vote so as to 
get favor with the teacher. But suppose that all the scholars voted 


17There are offices, for example on school committees, for which women are 
specially fitted. Many men can see no reason why women, as intelligent as 
themselves, ought not to be permitted to vote everywhere, as the men do, 
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Yes or No on bits of paper, and no one knew what any one else wrote. 
Then the teacher would find out exactly what the children really wished 
about the extra lesson. The Australian ballot works in this way. The 
voter does not have to think whether his vote will please his neighbors 
or his employer. 

How can the people really know who is the best man in all the city 
to choose as their mayor, or who will make the best school committee? 
Most of us know only a few of our neighbors, and out of all whom we 
know there may not be one man who is wise enough to manage ths 
affairs of a great city. The fathers of the pupils may be good men, 
and yet they may not have had any experience in managing the busi- 
ness of a city. The truth is, most of the people do not know, without 
being told by others, whom to choose as their mayor. Most men have 
to make up their minds by what they hear and by reading the news- 
papers. This is one reason why every voter needs to know how to read. 

There are generally two or three parties into which nearly all the 
people are divided. The men of each party hold meetings before every 
election. Such a meeting is called a caucus. Thus men really vote 
before the voting day, so as to see whom the party will try to elect. 
You have all heard the rather long names of some of these parties: 
Democrats, Republicans, Populists, Prohibitionists, the Citizens’ Party. 
After the various parties have chosen their candidates, the people have 
a chance to inquire what kind of men they are. The newspapers tell 
us about them, where they were born, what schools they went to, what 
their business has been, whether they have done good, honest servicé for 
the people or not. Sometimes different papers tell opposite things 
about the same man. But generally, if a man is true and faithful and 
a good friend to the people, you can tell whether he ean be trusted to 
hold office. 

It would not be possible, however, for the people to find out the 
character of all the officers who must serve them in a great city. We 
do not therefore try to vote for all. We do not vote for the captains 
_ of the police force, or for the men in the fire department, or for the 
clerks in the city hall. We charge the mayor alone, or the mayor 
and the aldermen, with the duty of appointing for us the best men 
whom they can find to serve us in most of the city business. Neither 
do we every year turn out the captains of the city workmen, or the men 
who keep the money and the accounts at the city hall. If they are 
good men, the longer they serve us the better they become; they get 
practice and experience; whereas new and green hands would be just 
as wasteful in the city as they would be in a mill, or in a store or shop. 

Therefore we say to the mayor: see to it that the business of all the 
city shall be well done; if any men are not doing their part well, 
appoint better men in their place; but if you find good men in office, 
keep them as long as you can. Is not this best for all the people, wha 
are too busy to stop and find out for themselves about all the men in 
the pay and service of their city? 
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4You can suppose that all the pupils in a school once a month chose 
their own monitors and a president for every class. You can suppose 
that the boys chose their most skillful fellows to play as a school nine, 
or to make up a foot-ball team. How would you like it if a Little 
group of some of the most selfish boys and girls in the school tried to 
get themselves elected to the offices? What if some one, instead of 
waiting to see whether the class really wished him to be its president, 
bribed the younger ones with candy and soda-water and so got the elec- 
tion without deserving it? Would this be a real and true honor? Or, 
worse yet, suppose the captain of the school team got himself chosen by 
bullying the little boys, or by treating his fellows, while the best player, 
being a modest boy, was set aside. Would not the boys be very indig- 
ae when they found out that they had been imposed upon in this 
way 

It happens often that the people of a city are imposed upon in the 
same way. The salaries and the wages paid to the men who do the 
city work are not too large for thorough and skilled men. But this 
pay looks very large to incompetent persons who are thinking of the 
salary instead of thinking about the work to be done. There are 
always some such men who try to get the offices and the pay for them- 
selves and for their friends. Sometimes they do a very base thing: 
they give money and bribe the voters to elect them; or they contrive 
to elect careless men who will appoint them to fill the offices in return 
‘for their help in the election. 

{Let us trust that these men do not quite know how much harm all 
this does to the public service, and how waste and expense thus come 
upon the poor; for if there is bad government, the poor are likely to 
suffer more than the rich. Indeed, it costs more for every one to live 
in a badly managed city, just as it costs more to pay the bills in a badly 
managed house or hotel. 
| We can suppose that we all owned shares in a great Atlantic liner. 
Should we choose the captain merely because he was our friend, or 
rather because he was the ablest seaman to steer his ship over the sea? 
Should we choose a chief engineer who knew nothing about the care of 
the mammoth engine? Not if he were the jolliest good fellow in the 
world. Should we let. landsmen pick out the crew of our ship, or 
should we not rather insist that the captain should choose his own crew? 
Should we respect the captain himself, if he got his place by promising 
to take as his mate one of the owners of the ship who knew nothing at 
all about sailing the ocean? 

But a city is greater than any ship. The lives and happiness of 
many more people depend upon the skill, the character, the good-will, 
the fidelity of the officers of a city, than upon the captain and crew 
of any ship. The passengers of a ship may take only one short voyage 
in her. But people may live all their days in one city. The lives of a 
whole army of children are in the hands of the men who steer a great 
city. Are not the people very foolish if they vote for the wrong men, 
instead of taking pains to find whom they can trust? 
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A TALK ON THE FUNCTIONS AND INFLUENCE 
OF GOVERNMENT. 


. 


BY 


Henry Hour. 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Teacher. If a person going out on a bicycle, finds the roads rough or 
dirty, whose fault is it? 

Pupil. The government’s. 

T. Suppose somebody were to knock the rider down and take away 
the bicycle. If he could obtain no redress, whose fault would it be? 

P. The government’s. 

T. Suppose a foreign enemy, in time of war, robbed him of it. 
Whose fault would that be? 

P. The government’s. 

T. Suppose you bought a bicycle from a man who represented it as 
something different from what it was. If you couldn’t peaceably make 
him exchange it for one as represented, whose fault would it be? 

P. The government’s. 

' T. Suppose you sold your bicycle to a person with plenty of money. 
If you couldn’t peaceably make him pay you, whose fault would it be? 

P. The government’s. 

T. Now you have illustrated the two great divisions under which the 
functions of government come. Can you tell me what they are? 

P. The protection of our rights —as against each other and against 
foreign aggression, and the promotion of the general convenience, as 
illustrated in the roads and other objects of government care. 

T. Do some writers make a third division? 

P. Yes: the enforcement of contracts—like those for buying and 
selling the bicycle. But that really belongs under the head of the 
protection of rights. +e 

T. But all our talk seems to be about government, while our book 
professes to be on “ Civics.” Isn’t it time we got a litle clearer notion 
of the relation of what we are doing to what we profess to be doing? 

P. We haven’t been talking about government alone, but about rights 
and conveniences too; and in going on to consider government’s rela- 
tions to them, we will have to look into their origin and nature to a 
degree that will often lead us pretty far from all immediate questions 
of government; and Civies seems to be the only word to fairly include 
all we are to study. 

T. What do you understand Civics to mean? 


From “Talks on Civics.” Copyright The Macmillan Co. By permission of 
author and publisher. 
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P. It’s one of a lot of words all evolved from the Latin word, civis, 
and all relating to the consequences of people living together in society, 
and meaning a lot of things —from “city” up to “ civility,” which 
city life is supposed to breed. The Century Dictionary says Civies is 
“the science of civil government.” 

T. Why won’t “ polities” do, then? What do we want a compara- 
tively new-fangled word for? 

P. The objection is well taken, though our unfortunate language is 
often enriched by both a Latin and a Greek word for the same thing — 
just as we have “ civics” and “ civility ” and their like, from civis; and 
“police” and “ polite” and “ polished” and their like, from “ polis.” 

T. Well now when you get to the bottom meanings do the words 
“civics” and “polities” or “civil” and “ polite,” mean the same 
thing? 

P. No: the real fact is that when we have both a Latin and a Greek 
word originally meaning the same thing, we soon get to applying them 
to different things. A boor ean be civil, but it takes a gentleman —a 
natural one at least, to be polite — polished; politics really means the 
art of civil government, and perhaps more often merely the act of ob- 
taining office or spoils, while Civics really covers all matters affecting 
a man as a member of society, as distinct from purely personal and do- 
mestic matters: it embraces all that polities does, and, in addition, law, 
economics, sanitation, public education, public art, and other subjects, 
all of which it would be a stretch of language to include under politics, 
though polities may touch them; but government must touch them, and 
so we are entirely reasonable to.approach them through government. 

T. Very well. Let us continue, then. Please explain more in detail 

what you mean by rights and the protection of rights. 

_ P. Everyone has a right to the safety of his person and property, 
and that people should live up to their contracts with him if he lives 
- up to his with them. It is the business of government to protect these 
, rights. 

T. Now of course protecting rights promotes the general convenience 
too: so you'll have to explain your division more at length. Please 
illustrate the further functions of government, which promote the gen- 
eral convenience. 

P. It usually lays out the streets and paves and lights them, regu- 
lates buildings so as to guard against fire and, in some European cities, 
so as to secure a reasonable amount of sunlight in the streets, and pleas- 
ing architectural harmony. Government also often provides the ma- 
chinery for putting out fire; regulates the liquor traffic so that a man 
shall not be tempted to drink too much, and abuse his family, and per- 
haps commit murder; shuts up stray animals in the pound until their 
owners get them; looks after water-supply and drainage and public 
health; provides public schools, parks, and libraries; and coins money 
and carries the mails. 

T. Now what is the difference between all those functions for the 
publie convenience, and what you call the protection of rights? 
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P. None of those conveniences are directly in the nature of protect- 
ing rights of person and property from attack, or punishing for such 
attack, nor yet of forcing people to make good their contracts. 

T. Isn’t there a third class of functions essential to tne performance 
of the other two classes? 

P. Certainly; getting the wherewithal — taxation. 

‘T. That probably covers the whole ground. We have seen, then, 
that crime, unfulfilled contracts, and bad systems of taxation (which 
are worse things than probably you realize) as well as bad roads, 
bad drainage, and resulting disease, bad conflagrations, widespread 
drunkenness are all the fault of bad government. Now if such things 
happen very often in a place, would it be prosperous? 

P. Of course not: if bad government permits a place to be full of 
bad roads, drunkenness, crime, conflagrations and sickness, people will 
not want to buy property there, and so houses and lots will be sold 
for very little. 

T. Does this work ‘both ways? 

P. Yes; bad government has often made prosperous places deserted 
and poor, and a return to good government has often made such places 


\populous and rich. 


T. Then in a free country where everybody can vote, if a place 
suffers from bad government, whose fault is it? 

P. That of the people themselves. 

T. But why should people suffer from bad government, when their 
own votes make the government? 

P. For just the same reason that people suffer from poverty and 
disease — usually because they are ignorant, self-indulgent, dishonest 
and lazy; sometimes, though comparatively seldom, because they are 
unfortunate. | 

T. How does ignorance lead people to suffer from bad government? 

P. Because government is one of the most difficult things people 
undertake, and ignorant people are apt to vote for ignorant people to 
carry it on. 

T. Why are the ignorant apt to vote for the ignorant? 

P. Because they generally don’t know any better, and even if they 
do, they generally prefer to be governed by people of their own kind. 
Ignorant people too often hate to acknowledge anybody superior to 
themselves. It is only as a man grows wise that he grows able to 
appreciate wisdom in others, especially when it is greater than his own. 

T. Why does dishonesty lead people to suffer from bad government? 

P. Because dishonest voters can be bribed or tempted in some way 
to vote for dishonest officers. 

T. But is not that against their own interests? 

P. Dishonest people do not see their own interests. A dishonest man, 
no matter how bright he may be in some ways, is always at the bottom 
just as Solomon says he is—a fool. 

T. But how can you say that when dishonest men often get rich and 
powerful? 
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The city must provide Proper paving, grading, and clean- 
ing of its streets, the furnishing of water, of light, of fire 
protection, of protection against disease, of police protection, 
etc. If this is well or badly done depends entirely upon the 
interest which each individual takes in seeing it well done. 
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P. When a dishonest man gets rich and powerful, it is the exception. 
Many of them have plainly shown that they were miserable, and it is 
fair to believe that at bottom they generally are. A great artist 
who had painted the portrait of a rich scoundrel, said that the face 
was the most miserable he had ever seen. 

T. But you spoke also of laziness making people suffer from bad 
government. How is that? 

P. Those who know something of what good government .is and 
what capable officers are, are often too lazy or too absorbed in their 
business or pleasure to work to get good government. Lots of educated 
people do not even vote. 

T. Why do we have to work to get good government? 

P. Because there are always many ignorant, dishonest and selfish 
‘people working to secure bad government. 

T. Why should they, when it is their own government, and they have 
to suffer with the rest of the community? 2 

P. Partly because the dishonest and selfish are at bottom, stupid. 
If they are poor (and dishonest people are not apt to get rich) they 
generally sell their votes, supposing that the money they get for-them, 
or the favors they expect if their friends are put in power, will be 
worth more to them than good government. ; 

T. But don’t you suppose that they sometimes estimate correctly? 

P. If they ever do, it’s the exception. Probably if all could be 
known, it would be found that they never do. No sensible man would 
think that any other human thing can help him do the best for himself 
as much as good government does. 

T. Why? 

P. Because government affects almost everything a man does. It 
decides whether every step he takes and every wheel he rolls shall go 
with contfort or with difficulty, whether every cent he spends shall be 
spent to good advantage or poor, whether every second he lives shall 
be one of danger or security, and, in cities, whether every breath he 
takes should be health-giving or dangerous. 

T. You have already told me the reasons about travel and security 
and health, but about money you have only spoken of that portion 
which is spent by the government. Do you mean that the government 
affects the worth of all of a man’s money? 

P. Government does determine to a great extent how much a man 
shall get for every cent he spends. 

T. How does a government affect this? 

P. If a government is honest and capable, its expenses will be low 
in proportion to the good it does, so taxes will be low, and taxes enter 
into the cost of everything —a landlord has to pay taxes on a store, 
for instance, and adds them to the rent, and so the storekeeper has 
to add them to the prices of the goods in the store. Thus prices will 
be made high by high taxes, and each man gets less for his money. 

T. Is there no other way in which government affects the value of 


@ man’s money? 
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P. Certainly; government manufactures the money, and if it manu- 
factures bad money (as ours has done twice since 1860) a man cannot 
buy much with it. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIvIsIons oF GOVERNMENT. 


Teacher. So far you have spoken of government as if it were one 


organization —as if you lived under but one government. Is that 
the case? 

Pupil. Far from it. Americans generally live under at least four — 
local, county, state and national. 

T. How much territory does the local government usually cover? 

P. That mainly depends upon the thickness of the population. In 
New England and the Middle States the local government generally 
covers a township, but often only a village or a city. In the Western 
and Southern States the local government often covers a whole 
county. 

T. What are the most striking differences between a town, a city and 
a village? 

P. A village or a city is always a collection of buildings; a town 
(in the American sense, not the English) may contain no buildings at 
all, or only scattered cnes, or it may contain villages or even cities. 

T. Is not a city sometimes called a’ town? . 

P. Yes, but that is only a fashion of speaking, just as men, women 
and children are called mankind. 

T. You say Americans generally live under at least four govern- 
ments; do they sometimes live under more? 

P. Yes; sometimes under both town and village government, as well 
as county, state and national. Sometimes, ‘too, even the school dis- 
tricts of a town attend to more of their local affairs than merely those 
of the school, and really constitute an additional government. Some- 
times the township is covered by a city, and even, in rare cases, it 
has both a town government and a city government. Generally, though, 
in such cases the city government replaces the town government. But 
when the city covers the whole county, as a few of our leading cities 
do, both governments generally continue side by side. 

T. Doesn’t something like the reverse occur in very thinly populated 
regions? 

P. Yes; in them the county is sometimes the smallest political unit, 
and performs what functions of a local government are necessary. 
Then people live under but three governments — county, state and 
national. 

T. Ordinarily, what do local governments do —or neglect to do? 

P. Lay out streets and roads too short to come under the jurisdiction 
of the wider governments, and do whatever grading, paving, sewering, 
sidewalking, and policing they may have; punish offenses and settle 
disputes too petty to come before the wider governments; regulate 
building and protect against fire; sell my for some trades; look 
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after the schools and the poor and sick; grant permits (im thickly 
populated regions) for public vehicles; and sometimes supply water, 
light and other conveniences, or else grant franchises to companies that 
de supply them. 

T. What does county government do? - 
P. The county is mainly an organization for the administration o 
justice better than it could be done by small local governments. The 
county generally provides better courts, jails and often almshouses and 
hospitals, than the local governments could afford, and gives all its 
localities the use of them. At the county seat, too, it generally keeps 
the records of the real-estate transfers, and other important documents. 
The county also sees that the longer roads are properly laid out and 

eared for. 

T. But suppose a city overgrows the county, and there are no little 
local governments? 

P. Then there is need for all the more elaborate courts, records, etc., 
and the county government is generally kept up along with the city 
government. 

T. What does the state government do? 

P. Some people in the cities are beginning to say that its main func- 
tion is really to enable the country to milk the cities —to give country 
legislators, who are in the majority, the chance to lay an undue share 
of the taxes on the cities, and also the chance to get bought off —or 
on — regarding all sorts of legislative “strikes” against the cities. 

T. Well, what does the state government profess to do? 

P. In regard to justice, something for the counties like what the 
counties do for their small local governments —it provides a high and 
expensive grade of courts to which important cases can be taken from 
all over the state, especially cases that are appealed from the lower 
courts. It also provides prisons, and often reformatories and insane 
asylums, better than any that the counties could ordinarily support; 
it regulates the roads and railroads that pass through several counties; 
and what is most important of all, it passes laws regulating personal 
rights and property rights over the whole state, so that if a man wishes, 
he can deal safely with a neighbor who lives, or owns a piece of prop- 
erty, more than a mile or two from the place the former lives in, 
because the same law judges for both if any difficulty arises. 

T. You have indicated that all the local and county governments can 
pass, only such ordinances, and judge only in accordance with such 
laws, as the state government approves — in short, that they are under 
the control of the state government. Now is the state government under 
any control? i: 

P. Besides the will of the people, there is no control whatever over 
the State government except in particulars where it has been combined 
with the other states to make the nation. In so doing, each state gave 
up to the nation a carefully specified portion of its powers, but reserved 
all the others. 
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T. Isn’t there a pretty distinct line between those given up and those 
reserved ? 

P. Yes; it is true in the rough, or “ by and large ” that the citizen’s 
rights so ‘far as affected by other nations are regulated by the nation; 
and, as we shall see more particularly hereafter, there are certain 
broad principles of liberty which the United States is ‘to maintain if 
any state should fail to do so. But these principles have become so 
much matters of course in the Anglo-Saxon race that probably there 
is not one case in a hundred when a man’s rights are not prac- 
tically under the care of his state rather than of the nation. In the vast 
majority of cases the state is still sovereign, as it was originally — so 
entirely that the terms “government” and “state” are till 
interchangeable. 

T. Why were you at such pains to say “true in the rough, or ‘ by 
and large?’” 

P. Because Civics can’t be as exact as Mathematics. Civies deals 
with human nature—the most complex and uncertain topic we know 
anything about — and with human nature in many men at that. So 
many influences are at work that there are apt to be different elements 
in cases that appear alike; and therefore such cases sometimes turn 
out very differently. 

T. But have investigators found plenty of principles that are true 
in most cases? 

-P. Yes, true “roughly speaking,” or “ by and large.” 

T. Well, we'll try to take the exceptions for granted in future, then, 
and not stop too often to allude to them. Now, “in the rough,” or 
“by and large,” what does “sovereign”? mean? 

P. As a noun and an adjective, its meanings differ. The Queen of 
England is a sovereign, and yet she is not sovereign, but the people 
are. The Czar of Russia or “the king of the cannibal islands” is both 
@ sovereign and sovereign. 

T. Well, so far as our national government is sovereign, what does 
it do? 

'P. Makes the United States a great and powerful nation instead of 
a group of little states on any one of which any petty nation could 
impose, and which would be apt to impose upon one another. To 
prevent that, the national government provides courts before which, 
for instance, “little Rhody” may obtain justice in any dispute with 
big New York, and it also regulates commerce between the states. The 
government of the United States as a great nation, regulates our rela. 
tions of commerce, peace and war with all other nations. Hence it pro- 
vides custom-houses; and army and navy; makes laws regarding 
naturalization of foreigners; and protects our citizens trading or travel: 
ing in foreign lands. It also guards the coast, by lighthouses and 
harbor improvements as well as by ships and forts. Moreover, as it 
is a great convenience to have the same money, the same weights and 
measures and the same mails, over all the states, the national govern- 
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ment provides and regulates them. It also secures to inventors and 
authors the fruits of their labors by patent and copyright laws good 
over the whole of the United States, and has arranged for like security 
over most foreign civilized territory. 


DEPARTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT. 


Teacher. So much for a hasty preliminary survey of our various 
American governments as geographically determined. Now let us take 
a similar glance at their general make-up. Roughly speaking, what 
prominent features have they in common with each other and with 
all civilized governments? 

Pupil. They make laws, decide what laws apply to particular situa- 
tions, and see that those laws are carried out. 

T. What are those three functions called? 

P. Legislative, Judicial and Executive. 

T. Now to understand these three functions of government, let us 
inquire what’s the advantage of having rights protected by government? 
Doesn’t every man understand his own rights better than anybody 
else can? Why not leave each man to take care of himself? 

P. The bottom reason perhaps is in the answer to the second of those 
three questions. So far from it being true that every man understands 
his own rights, it is proverbially true that no man is a fit judge in 
his own cause; so one of the most important functions of government 
—a subdivision of its protection of rights, is providing unprejudiced 
judges to determine, when a man’s rights are in dispute, what they 
really are. 

_ T. Well, that may justify having courts, with judges and juries, but 
after they have determined what a man’s rights are, why) not let him 
go for them himself? 

P. Because it would depend largely on the size of the other man 
whether he would get them, and nearly every lawsuit would end in 
a’ fight, and perhaps a killing, and perhaps a long family vendetta. 
They did so quite generally in the first few hundred years where we get 
glimpses of the ways of our Saxon and Norman ancestors, and still 
do in the primitive parts of our country, and in primitive countries 
generally. It would be almost as well to have the fighting come before 
the lawsuit as after it, and save the expense of the suit. To make the 
machinery for finding judgment of much use, there must be machinery 
for executing it, and machinery so powerful that the losing side would 
not think of resisting. 

T. And whence comes this power? 

P. In advanced societies, it is the power of the whole community 
behind the officers of the law. In our own country, the humblest rural 
constable can call upon every citizen at hand to help him enforce the 
law. If they cannot do it, he can send for all officers within reach, with 
such citizens as they can bring; if the resistance is still too strong, he 
ean call upon the governor for every militia company in the state; 
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if tne resistance is too strong for them, the governor can call upon the 
President of the United States for its whole army and navy; and if 
they are not large enough, the government can enlarge them until mh 
loyal citizen is in the ranks. 

T. Suppose not enough citizens are loyal? 

P. Then, of course, the affair would amount to a revolution, and the 
resisting side would overcome the government and set up a new one. 
In fact, when people, like our neighbors in South America or our 
friends in France, get into an uneasy state, revolutions often start that 
way—in some petty quarrel, and spread until the whole state is 
involved. 

T. Well, you’ve shown good reasons for a judicial department to 
determine rights, and for a strong executive to protect them and enforce 
duties, but isn’t there another reason almost as good and in some 
aspects better, why a strong executive is needed? 

P. Yes; if the executive is strong, there’s very little protecting or 
enforcing needed. People come down quietly, as the ’coon did when 
he saw that the man behind the gun was Davy Crockett; and what’s 
more important still, they don’t go up—they behave themselves 
generally, because they know it won’t pay to do anything else. 

T. Well, we seem to have reasons enough for the judicial and 
executive departments of government, but are those two departments 
all of government? 

P. No; although in a primitive government, there are not even that 
many; the chief is the whole establishment, with the men he can get 
to do his will; but a government highly organized (or highly differ- 
entiated, as the philosophers say) is split up not merely into the two 
departments we have already found necessary, but also in a third — the 
legislative, which makes many of the laws that the other two depart- 
ments respectively judge under, and execute. 

T. Now please give a case illustrating how the three departments 
work. 

P. Take the man going out on his bicycle. He breaks his wheel 


because of the roughness of the road, tries to get redress, and proceeds — . 


to sue somebody. He finds out that under laws passed by the state 
legislature, it was the duty of the men owning on the sides of that 
particular road, to keep it in order; that is step first—a law was 
passed. Now it has got to be applied to the case: our bicyclist goes 
to the man owning on the side of the road where the damage was done, 
and the man says: “TI don’t take care of one side of the road. My 
opposite neighbor and I agreed to divide it lengthwise. We take fifty 
yards apiece. Your accident occurred on his fifty yards.” But the 
neighbor says: “ Nonsense, the accident did not occur on my portion 
of the road; I won’t pay.” Then the bicyclist may have to go to court 
to see which man is responsible. That is step second — determining 
how the law fits the case. When the judge, after having all the evi- 
dence, determines that point, he may decree that one man or the other 
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owes the bicyclist, ten dollars. Then comes the third step — enforcing 
the law ; if the man doesn’t pay, the sheriff comes in and sells some 
of his property, and pays the bicyclist out of the proceeds; and so are 
finished up thé three general functions of government — providing the 
law, fitting it to a case, and enforcing it. 

T. What is such a suit called — when nobody is on trial for a crime? 

P. A civil suit. 

T. Now please illustrate a criminal trial. 

P. Somebody knocks the bicyclist down, and takes his wheel. The 
state government has provided laws (step first) punishing violence and 
robbery. The local government has a policeman or constable to arrest 
the offender; it has also a magistrate to determine what laws he has 
violated, and whether the punishment they decree is one of the slight 
ones that a local magistrate can inflict, or whether his case is so serious 
that it must be tried in a more important county court. After the 
offender is tried in one or the other, and the law in his particular case 
is declared (step second) and his punishment is decreed, the third step 
is taken, and the law is executed —the local policeman locks him in 
the station-house for a day or two, or the county sheriff takes him to 
jail for perhaps a month, or the state officer receives him into the peni- 
tentiary for a longer period. 

T. Which government is generally first involved? 

P. The town, or perhaps the county, either of which starts as merely 
a collection of farms. 

T. Does it perform the three functions? 

_ P. Yes; for example, wherever the township system prevails, all the 
voters get together to legislate; they also select a magistrate to judge 
in disputes and crimes, and a board of “selectmen” (generally three), 
and perhaps a constable, to execute the laws. 

T. What happens as population increases? 

P. As the village is evolved, the voters are no longer their own legis- 
lature, but legislation becomes more representative. 

, T. What do you mean by “ representative? ” 

P. Where population is thick, so many questions arise, that people 
generally cannot come together often enough to settle them all. More- 
over, when there are very many people, they cannot hear each other 
speak, and count the votes. Under such cireumstances, they usually 
divide up into smaller bodies, each of which elects one man to repre- 
sent it in a gathering of all representatives, and there to decide matters 
of government for all the people. 

T. How is a village generally organized to perform the three 
functions? 

P. Generally it legislates through a representative board of trustees 
who pass ordinances about the streets, bridges, local health, ete., but 
they must do this in accordance with general laws laid down by the 
state legislature. A village also has separate magistrates to judge 
ander the state laws, determining personal and property rights; thus 
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they settle petty quarrels and punish petty offenses, or send the 
offenders to higher courts. The village also has an executive head in 
the president of the board of trustees, who is assisted by commis- 
sioners for streets, fires, health, ete., to execute the ordinances of the 
board of trustees (legislative department), and the president is also 
helped by policemen or constables to execute the decrees of the magis- 
trates (judicial department). 

T. How is a city government composed? 

P. Generally of legislative bodies (known in different places as alder- 
men, councilmen, etec.)— sometimes of two chambers, to pass laws 
regarding local matters; judicial courts of a higher grade, as well as 
those of the magistrates; and a mayor with a considerable body of 
assistants to see that the laws are executed. 

T. Do the counties have any law-making assemblies? ' 

P. Not for the direct purpose of legislation, though the bodies known 
as supervisors or commissioners really have considerable legislative 
power over taxes, roads, care of the poor, ete. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, outside of these officers, county governments are, as said before, 
merely organizations for the administration of justice. They have no 
professed legislative body, but only. judicial and executive bodies — 
that is to say; no law-making body, but only two sets of functionaries 
—the judicial, consisting of judges of courts and their assistants, to 
apply the law which. the state legislature makes, and to record legal 
documents; and second, a two-fold executive body consisting of the. 
sheriff and his assistants to carry out the law after the courts declare 
what it requires in each case, and’ also of commissioners to care for 
the roads, courthouses and other county buildings. 

T. Now what is the state government? 

P. It has the “ full kit” — legislative, judicial and executive. The 
legislature generally consists of two bodies, both of which have to con- 
cur to pass a law; their laws provide for the care of person and prop- 
erty all over the state, and are applied by local magistrates, city courts, 
county courts, and state courts; then the state has its judicial bodies 
' —the state courts, which generally heay cases appealed from the 
county courts, and also determine whether laws passed by the legis- 
lature are according to the agreement of the, people under which the 
state was primarily organized (generally called the constitution) ; 
and the state has also its executive body—the governor and his 
various assistants, who see that the general laws passed by the legis- 
lature, and the particular applications of them determined by the 
judiciary, are executed. Some state governments can remove local 
officers who fail in this regard. 

T. Now, has the United States government the same general tri- 
partite organization that the minor governments have? 

P. Yes; it has the legislative body, consisting of two houses of — 
congress; the judicial body, consisting of United States courts scattered 
all over the country, and a Supreme Court at Washington to try 
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appeals from them; and finally an executive body to carry out the laws 
and the decisions of the courts, consisting of the President; his 
eabinet; all the national civil service in the departments at Washington, 
in the custom-houses, postoffices and mints all over the country; the 
army and navy; the lighthouse and coast life-saving service; and 
many other divisions. 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT. 
BY 


JOHN FISKE. 


in which Charles Reade has drawn such a vivid picture of human 
life at the close of the Middle Ages, there is a good description 
of the siege of a revolted town by the army of the Duke of Bur- 
sundy. Arrows whiz, catapults hurl their ponderous stones, wooden 
towers are built, secret mines are exploded. The sturdy citizens, led 
by a tall knight who seems to bear a charmed life, baffled every device 
ot the besiegers. At length the citizens capture the brother of the 
duke’s general, and the besiegers capture the tall knight, who turns out 
to be no knight after all, but just a plebeian hosier. The duke’s general 
is on the point of ordering the tradesman who has made so much trouble 
to be shot, but the latter still remains master of the situation; for, as he 
dryly observes, if any harm comes to him, the enraged citizens will 
hang the general’s brother. Some parley ensues, in which the shrewd 
hosier promises for the townsfolk to set free their prisoner and pay 
a round sum of money if the besieging army will depart and leave them 
in peace. The offer is accepted, and so the matter is amicably settled. 
As the worthy citizen is about to take his leave, the general ventures a 
sword of inquiry as to the cause of the town’s revolt. ‘“ What, then, is 
‘your grievance, my good friend?” Our hosier knight, though deft 
with needle and keen with lance, has a stammering tongue. He 
answers: “ Tuta— tuta —tuta —tuta— too much taxes!” 

“Too much taxes:” those three little words furnish us with a clue 
wherewith to understand and explain a great deal of history. A great 
many sieges of towns, so horrid to have endured though so picturesque 
to read about, hundreds of weary marches and deadly battles, thousands 
of romantic plots that have led their inventors to the scaffold, have 
owed their origin to questions of taxation. The issue between the 
ducal commander and the warlike tradesman has been tried over and 
over again in every country and in every age, and not always has the 
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oppressor been so speedily thwarted and got rid of. The questions as : 


to how much the taxes shall be, and who is to decide how much they 
shall be, are always in every stage of society questions of most funda- 
mental importance. And ever since men began to make history, 
a very large part of what they have done, in the way of making history, 
has been the attempt to settle these questions, whether by discussion or 
by blows, whether in council chambers or on the battlefield. The French 
Revolution of 1789, the most terrible political convulsion of modern 
times, was caused chiefly by “ too much taxes,” and by the fact that the 
people who paid the taxes were not the people who decided what the 
taxes were to be. Our own revolution, which made the United States a 
nation independent of Great Britain, was brought on by the disputed 
question as to who was to decide what taxes American citizens must 
pay. | 

What, then, are taxes? The question is one which is apt to come 
up, sooner or later, to puzzle children. They find no difficulty in under- 
standing the butcher’s bill for so many pounds of meat, or the tailor’s 


bill for so many suits of clothes, where the value received is something ~ 


that can be seen and handled. But the tax bill though it comes as 
inevitably as the autumnal frosts, bears no such obvious relation to the 
incidents of domestic life; it is not quite so clear what the morfey goes 
for; and hence it is apt to be paid by the head of the household with 


‘more or less grumbling, while for the younger members of the family 


it requires some explanation. 


It only needs to be pointed out, however, that in every town, some ~ 
things are done for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, things 


which concern one person just as much as another. Thus roads are 
made and kept in repair, school-houses are built and salaries paid to 


school-teachers, there are constables who take criminals to jail, there ~ 


are engines for putting out fires, there are public libraries, town ceme- 
teries, and poorhouses. Money raised for these purposes, which are 
supposed to concern all the inhabitants, is supposed to be paid by all 
the inhabitants, each one furnishing his share; and the share which each 
one pays is his own tax. 

From this illustration it would appear that taxes are private prop- 
erty taken for public purposes; and in making this statement we come 
very near the truth, Taxes are portions of private property which a 
government takes for its public purposes. Before going farther, let 
us pause to observe that there is one other way, besides taxation, in 


which government sometimes take private property for publie purposes. — 


Roads and streets are of great importance to the general public; and 
the government of the town or city in which you live may see fit, in 
opening a new street, to run it across your garden, or to make you move 
your house or shop out of the way for it. In so doing, the government 
either takes away or damages some of your property. It exercises 
rights over your property without asking your permission. This power 
of government over private property is called “the right of eminent 
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domain.” It means that a man’s private interest must not be allowed 
to obstruct the interests of the whole community in which he lives, But 
in two ways the exercise of eminent domain is unlike taxation. In the 
first place, it is only occasional, and affects only certain persons here or 
there, whereas taxation goes on perpetually and affects all persons who 
own property. In the second place, when the government takes away - 
a piece of your land, to make a road, it pays you money in return for 
it; perhaps not quite as much as you believe the piece of land was 
worth in the, market; the average human nature is doubtless such that 
men seldom give fair measure for measure unless they feel compelled 
to, and it is not easy to put a government under compulsion. Still it 
gives you something; it does not ask you to part with your property 
for nothing. Now in the ease of taxation, the government takes your 
money and seems to make no return to you individually; but it is sup- 
posed to return to you the value of it in the shape of well-paved streets, 

good schools, efficient protection against criminals, and so forth. 

In giving this brief preliminary definition of taxes and taxation, we 
have already begun to speak of “the government” of the town or city 
in which you live. We shall presently have to speak of other “ govern- 
ments,” — as the government of your state and the government of the 
United States; and we shall now and then have occasion to allude to the 
governments of other countries in which the people are free, as, for 
example, England; and some countries in which the people are not free, 
as, for example, Russia. It is desirable, therefore, that we should here 
at the start, make sure what we mean by “ government,” in order that 
we may have a clear idea of what we are talking about. 

Our verb “to govern” is an old French word, one of the great host 
of French words which became a part of the English language be- 
tween the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, when so much French was 
spoken in England. The French word was gouverner, and its oldest 
form was the Latin gubernare, a word which the Romans borrowed from 
the Greek, and meant originally “to steer the ship.” Hence it very 
naturally came to mean “to guide,” “to direct,” “to command.” The 
‘comparison between governing and steering was a happy one. To 
govern is not to command as a master commands a slave, but it is to 
issue orders and give directions for the common good; for the interests 
of the man at the helm are the same as those of the people in the ship. 
All must float or sink together. Hence we sometimes speak of “ the 
ship of state,” and we often call the state a “ commonwealth,” or some- 
thing in the weal or welfare of which all the people are alike interested. 

Government, then, is the directing or managing of such affairs as 
concern all the people alike—as, for example, the punishment of 
criminals, the enforcement of contracts, the defense against foreign 
enemies, the maintenance of roads and bridges, and so on. To the 
directing or managing of such affairs all the people are expected to 
eontribute, each according to his ability, in the shape of taxes. Govern- 
‘ment is something which is supported by the people and kept alive by 
taxation. There is no other way of keeping it alive. 
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The business of carrying on government — of steering the ship of 
state — either requires some special training, or absorbs all the time 
and attention of those who earry it on; and accordingly, in all countries, 
certain persons or groups of persons are selected or in some way set 
apart for longer or shorter periods of time, to perform the work of 
government. Such persons may be a king with his council, as in the 
England of the twelfth century; or a parliament led by a responsible 
ministry, as in the England of to-day; or a president of two houses 
of congress, as in the United States; or a board of selectmen, as in a 
New England town. When we speak of “a government” or “the goy- 
ernment,” we often mean the group of persons thus set apart for 


carrying on the work of government. Thus, by “the Gladstone govern- — 


ment” we mean Mr. Gladstone, with his colleagues in the cabinet and 
his Liberal majority in the House of Commons; and by the “ Lincoln 
government,” properly speaking, was meant President Lincoln, with 
the Republican majorities in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“The government” has always many things to do, and there are 
many different lights in which we might regard it. But for the present 
there is one thing which we need especially to keep in mind. “The 
government ” is the power which can rightfully take away a part of 
your property, in the shape of taxes, to be used for public purposes. 
A government is not worthy of the name, and cannot long be kept in 
existence, unless it can raise money by taxation, and use foree, if neces- 
sary, in collecting its taxes. The only general government of the 
United States during the Revolutionary War, and for six years after 
its close, was the Continental Congress, which had no authority to raise 
money by taxation. In order to feed and clothe the army and pay its offi- 
cers and soldiers, it was obliged to ask for money from the several states, 


and hardly ever got as much as was needed. It was obliged to borrow 


millions of dollars from France and Holland, and to issue promissory 
notes which soon became worthless. After the war was over it became 
clear that this so-called government could neither preserve order nor 
pay its debts, and accordingly it ceased to be respected either at home 
or abroad, and it became necessary for the American people to adopt 
a new form of government. Between the old Continental Congress and 
the government under which we have lived since 1789, the differences 
were many; but by far the most essential difference was that the new 
government could raise money by taxation, and was thus euabled prop- 
erly to carry on the work of governing. 

If we are in any doubt as to what is really the government of some 
particular country, we cannot do better than obserye what person or 
persons in that country are clothed with authority to tax the people. 
Mere names, as customarily applied to governments, are apt to be 


deceptive. Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century France and 


England were both called “ kingdoms; ” but so far as kingly power was 
concerned, Louis XV. was a very different sort of a king from George 


II. The French king could’ impose taxes on his people, and it might 
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therefore be truly said that the government of France was in the king. 
Indeed, it was Louis XV.’s immediate predecessor who made the famous 
remark, “the state is myself.” But the English king could not impose 
taxes; the only power in England that could do that was the House of 
Commons, and accordingly it is correct to say that in England, at the 
time of which we are speaking, the government was (as it still is) in 
the House of Commons. 

I say, then, the most essential feature of a government — or at any 
rate the feature with which it is most important for us to become 
familiar at the start — is its power of taxation. The government is that 
which taxes. If individuals take away some of your property for pur- 
poses of their own, it is robbery; you lose your money and get nothing 
in return. But if the government takes away some of your property 
in the shape of taxes, it is supposed to render to you an equivalent in 
the shape of good government, something without which our lives and 
property would not be safe. Herein seems to lie the difference between 
taxation and robbery. When the highwayman points his pistol at me 
and I hand him my purse and watch, I am robbed. But when I pay 
the tax-collector, who can seize my watch or sell my house over my head 
if I refuse, I am simply paying what is fairly due from me toward 
supporting the government. 

In what we have been saying it has thus far assumed that the gov- 
ernment is in the hands of upright and competent men and is properly 
administered. It is now time to observe that robbery may be committed 
by governments as well as by individuals. If the business of governing 
is placed in the hands of men who have an imperfect sense of their 
duty toward the public, if such men raise money by taxation and then 
spend it on their own pleasures, or to increase their political influence, 
or for other illegitimate purposes, it is really robbery, just as much as 
if these men were to stand with pistols by the roadside and empty the 
wallets of the people passing by. They make a dishonest use of their 
high position as members of government, and extort money for which 

“they make no return in the shape of services to the public. History 

is full of such lamentable instances of misgovernment, and one of the 
most important uses of the study of history is to teach us how they 
have occurred, in order that we may learn how to avoid them, as far as 
possible, in the future. 

When we begin in childhood the study of history we are attracted 
chiefly by anecdotes of heroes and their battles, kings and their courts, 

‘how the Spartans fought at Thermopylae, how Alfred let the cakes 
burn, how Henry VIII. beheaded his wives, how Louis XIV. used to 
live at Versailles. It is quite right that we should be interested in such 
personal details, the more so the better; for history has been made by 
individual men and women, and until we have understood the character 
of a great many of those who have gone before us, and how they 
thought and felt in their time, we have hardly made a fair beginning in 
the study of history. The greatest historians, such as Freeman and. 
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Mommsen, show as lively an interest in persons as in principles; and I 
would not give much for the historical theories of a man who should 
declare himself indifferent to little personal details. 

Some people, however, never outgrow the child’s notion of history 
as merely a mass of pretty anecdotes or stupid annals, without any 
practical bearing upon our every-day life. There could not be a greater 
mistake. Very little has happened in the past which has not some 
immediate practical lessons for us; and when we study history in order 
to profit by the experience of our ancestors, to find out wherein they 
succeeded and wherein they failed, in order that we may emulate their 
success and avoid their errors, then history becomes the noblest and 
most valuable of studies. It then becomes, moreover, an arduous pur- 
suit, at once oppressive and fascinating from its endless wealth of 


material, and abounding in problems which the most diligent student 


can never hope completely to solve. 

Few people have the leisure to undertake a systematic and thorough 
study of history, but every one ought to find time to learn the principal 
features of the governments under which we live, and to get some 
inkling of the way in which these governments have come into existence 
and of the causes which have made them what they are. Some such 
knowledge is necessary for the proper discharge of duties of citizen- 
ship. Political questions, great and small, are perpetually arising, to be 
discussed in the newspapers and voted on at the polls; and it is the 
duty of every man and woman, young or old, to try to understand them. 
That is a duty which we owe, each and all of us, to ourselves and to our 
fellow countrymen. For if such questions are not settled in accord- 
ance with knowledge, they will be settled in accordance with ignorance; 
and that is a kind of settlement likely to be fraught with results dis- 
astrous to everybody. It cannot be too often repeated that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. People sometimes argue as if they 
supposed that because our national government is called a republic and 
not a monarchy, and because we have free schools and universal 
suffrage, therefore our liberties are forever secure. Our government 
is, indeed, in most.respects, a marvel of political skill; and in ordinary 
times it runs so smoothly that now and then, absorbed as most of us are 
in domestic cares, we are apt to forget that it will not run of itself. 
To insure that the government of the nation or the state, of the city 
or the township, shall be properly administered, requires from every 
citizen the utmost watchfulness and intelligence of which he is capable 
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THE CITIZEN’S DUTIES TO HIS GOVERNMENT. 


BY 


CuHarues F. Douz. 


which the government renders to its citizens. It extends its 

protection over their lives and property; it provides courts 

of justice, schools, and education; it maintains roads and 
earries the mails; it brings water and extinguishes fires; it guards the 
public health and cleanses the streets; it supports public hospitals. 
. All these things, and more, are done by the government for its citizens. 
It would plainly be unfair that citizens should enjoy these benefits 
without making any return. There are several simple duties, therefore, 
which the citizens owe to the government. 


on how numerous and important the services are 


OBEYING THE LAws. 


In every civilized State there are definite laws. Some of them are 
very old, and no one knows when they were first made; others have 
been decreed by the government of the city, the State, or the nation, 
by the Legislature, the Congress, the Parliament, or the King. They 
treat of all sorts of subjects— of property, of commerce, of behavior. 
Some of the laws, and generally the oldest of all, are such as appeal 
to every one’s conscience, such as we learn in our childhood; as, for 
example, not to steal or to injure another. We should obey these moral 
laws, if no courts threatened to enforce them. There are many other 
rules, ordinances, and laws, however, which have been found by 
experience to be necessary, or which serve the common convenience. 
Thus, the laws may require children to attend school, because no State 
,ean afford to let its youth grow up in ignorance. 

Sometimes a law may seem to the individual citizen unnecessary or 
trivial, or may prove inconvenient. Nevertheless, no one has any right 
to put his personal preference or convenience before the laws which 
serve the public good. For example, in cities it is necessary to forbid 
the use of firearms, although a discreet or skillful person might carry 
a gun or pistol without injury. Employers are also liable to a fine 
for hiring boys or girls who ought to be in school, although sometimes 
their parents seem to need the money which the children might earn. 
If any business, however profitable, like making gunpowder or selling 
drugs, proves to be harmful or dangerous, the law may forbid or 
restrict it, to the inconvenience or even the loss of its owner. In all 
such eases the individual must submit to the laws. For it would be 
unjust to wish to indulge oneself, or to make money by any practice 
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or business which either hurt or imperiled the public good; precisely 
as it would be unfair for a boy to throw stones upon the ball-ground 
where his fellows were playing. 


Tue Care or Pusiic PROPERTY. 


If we belonged to a base-ball or cricket club, every member of the 
elub would try to take good eare of the balls, bats, and wickets. For 
whatever waste or loss there were would have to come out of our 
spending-money. So in any home, no intelligent child would wish to 
break the furniture or waste the provisions, since the whole family 
would be poorer for every dollar thrown away. The same rule holds 
with the public property. All that belongs to the government really 
belongs to us all, like the furniture or the provisions of a great family. 
In the public buildings, the schoolhouses and the school-books, the fire- 
engines, and the machinery of all the different departments of public 
work, the highways, the lamps and lamp-posts, as well as the forts and 
navy yards, and iron ships, and lighthouses — in all these things which 
have cost hundreds of millions of dollars, we each have a share. It is 
as if every child was born heir to a fortune. No one is so poor as 
not to be better off for this grand public property. To waste or injure 
or deface or destroy anything that belongs to the government, there- 
fore, is to injure ourselves. To break the glass ina public building 
would be the same kind of foolishness as to break. glass in our own 
house. 

We do not merely owe the government, that is, ourselves, the duty 
\to do no injury to our own public property. We owe a positive duty 

~to watch against harm or waste. If the treasurer of a club wasted the 
money, or the keeper of the bats and wickets left them in the rain, we 
should turn him out of office. So likewise, if we saw any officer waste- 


ful of the public money, or careless in performing his work. Especially. 


if we were ever hired by the government, we should be ashamed not 
to do as honest service as we should do for ourselves, since our work 
in such a ease is really for the common good. 


Tue Duty To VorTs. 


We have already seen that it is a right or privilege to vote, so that 
any one would feel defrauded if his vote were taken away from him, 
or if it failed to be counted. But it is also a duty to vote. In other 
words, we are not asked to vote for our own sake, to protect our 
rights or our property, but for the good of the public and because 
the ballot is the weapon to protect the rights of all. As in a club 
we must vote at the election of officers in order to secure good manage- 
ment, so every citizen is responsible through his vote for the kind of 
government that he lives under. There is an old rule that “ Silence 
gives consent.” If, then, a set of bad or worthless men should plot 
to get the offices, all the citizens who took no trouble to vote against 
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them would help the bad party into power and would also be to blame 
for the harm they did. 

Suppose, again, that the people were asked to vote Yes or No upon 
some proposed change in the constitution of the State, for example, a 
prohibitory amendment, forbidding the sale of intoxicating drinks; 
and suppose that many thousands did not vote at all. Wiichover way 
the vote of the State went, those who did not vote would be to blame 
if harm came. For they did nothing to prevent it. 


Tue Duty To Pay THE TAXES. 


We have seen that the taxes under just government ought not to 
make people poorer. They are like money taken out of the pocket of 
the individual to put into the common purse, and by and by to expend 
for the common good; as when a party of boys contribute together to 
purchase a foot ball or a boat which no one of them alone could have 
afforded. So all the people of a city contribute to build good roads 
and to buy fire-engines, or to provide waterworks. It is every one’s 
duty, then, to pay his share. For it would be extremely shabby to be 
willing to enjoy the advantages that the government gave without pay- 
ing one’s share toward the cost. 

The government may expend money for something that a citizen does 
not care for; as for a school when the citizen has no children of his 
own, or sends his children to a private school. Nevertheless, since the 

- schools are for the public good, and the country is more prosperous 
and the government safer by reason of them, whoever shares in the 
prosperity and safety that the schools help to bring, ought not to 
shirk paying the cost with the others. 

It may happen that some citizen does not see the value of the public 
schools, or does not believe in building forts and war-ships; ought he 
to be obliged to help pay for what he does not believe in? It would 
be fair, indeed, for him to vote, when he has a chance, against the forts 
sand warships, but if the majority is against him and the taxes are 

' levied, it would be disgraceful.to try to make others pay more than 
their share, in order to escape himself; as he in turn would think it 
unjust in the others to refuse to pay their taxes toward the objects, 
like roads and parks, which he believes in; precisely as in a society, 
as long as one belongs to it, one must pay the assessments as the 
majority vote. 

It has often happened that men have avoided their taxes and ayen 
lied about their property, on the ground that “others do the same.’ 
This is a good reason why honest citizens should have the tax laws 
made simple, and require them to be fairly administered. If any 
method of raising the taxes tempts men of weak conscience to cheat, 
it is probably a bad method. But since “two wrongs do not make a 
right,” there can be no excuse for any one to shirk, much less to 
deceive, and therefore to throw a heavier burden on honest persons, 
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because some one else is unfair. Indeed, it is a good rule everywhere 
to do yourself as you would wish all to do. 

The truth is that, if one part of the citizens are expected to pay their 
share of the taxes toward objects which are good for another portion 
—if the Western farmers must pay for the lighthouses for the sailors, 
these in turn must pay cheerfully their share toward other objects, 
like the levees on the Mississippi river. If, meanwhile, some citizens 
seem to themselves to pay more than their share, yet every one is 
better off than if there were no government and no taxes to pay. 


THE Duty or Pusuic SERVICE. 


It is an ancient requirement that every able-bodied citizen must 
bear arms in case of war. This duty extends so far as to demand the 
citizen’s life if it is needful to help save the State. For it is better 
that a part of the citizens should die, than that the State should be 
destroyed or enslaved. As a good father or a good son therefore 
would risk his life for the sake of the family, so a loyal citizen holds 
his life at the call of the government. 

It may happen that the government makes a mistake and exposes 
the citizen’s life without cause. Should be disobey, shirk his duty, or 
run away in order to save his life? It is evident that, in ease of public 
danger, a riot or a war, there must be very prompt obedience to the 
summons of the sheriff, the marshal, or the governor. If no citizen 
would risk his life for his country until he was first made perfectly 
sure that the government was quite wise, there would be no reliance on 
any one. The rule is, then, that the citizen must share the risks of his 
country or his government, even though at times some one has 
blundered. For it is nobler to lose one’s life, like the soldiers at 
Balaklava, in trying to save the honor of the country, than to be too 
prudent in trying to save one’s own life. - 


‘Tur Duty Sometimes To TAKE OFFICE. 


The public service is not only for times of war or danger. The 
State also claims of the citizen many forms of peaceful service. There 
are many offices which suffer, unless filled by able and patriotic men. 
Moreover, the office frequently carries no pay, as with the school 
committee and many town and city offices. Or, as in the ease of 
jurors, the pay is small and the trouble is great. Or, as with the State 
legislatures, the duties of the office are tedious to many citizens. The 
faithful officer is also lable to partisan abuse, and in some eases to 
the loss of his place at the hands of those who want it for themselves. 
There are therefore many citizens who, for various reasons, do not 
desire oflice, or cannot, they think, afford to give up lucrative business 
of their own even to go to Congress, or to be made a judge or mayo: 
or a governor, much less to serve without pay on some public cor 
mission. But the State needs most the very men who desire office least, 
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and who have no selfish ends to seek by taking it. Since the State can 
command even the citizen’s life, it seems to follow that he ought equally 
to give up his time when called to take office for the public good. 


Pusuic Spirit. 

In almost every community there are certain men and women who 
are known as public spirited. Others may be selfish or narrow-minded, 
and vote or act as their own private interests seem to require. But 
the public-spirited citizens take broad and generous views, and even 
prefer the good of the State or the nation to their own profit. Thus 
in the Civil War, while a narrow-minded man feared about his busi- 
ness, or waited until bounties were paid before he enlisted, public- 
spirited men cheerfully risked their persons and property for the sup- 
port of the government. The public-spirited are equally willing to be 
taxed for libraries and parks to benefit the people. In other words, 
they not only perform their duties to the State with honesty, but they 
take pleasure in serving the public, and are liberal beyond the require- 


ment of the law. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


It is possible that a government might require of a citizen what his 
conscience forbade. Thus under the Roman emperors Christians were 
sometimes required to offer sacrifices to the heathen gods. This is like 
the case where a wrong or foolish parent commands a child to act 
against his conscience. But though one must certainly obey his con- 
science, yet if he breaks a bad or foolish law, he must be prepared to 
take the legal consequences of disobedience, perhaps to go to jail, or 


_to pay a fine; or, even to lose his life, as in the case of Socrates or 


- of Sir Thomas More. Moreover, the individual who ventures to break 


a law on his own judgment may prove to have been wrong, and his 


- eonscience to have been unenlightened. We call men fanatics who set 


up some supposed rule of their own conscience, or of their religion, 
against the general good of their fellow-men. 

Although it is the general duty of the citizen to vote, there may be 
cases in which one cannot conscientiously vote. The voter might have 
to choose between two measures, both of which seem wrong, or between 
two candidates, both of whom are unfit for the place. It cannot be 
duty to do a wrong, or to tell a lie, by\one’s vote, or to seem to 
approve what one does not honestly wish for. Thus if two political 
parties appear for the time to further wrong policies, or to put up 
bad men, one may have to withdraw from voting with either of them 
until one or the other party changes its character, or until he can 
join others in forming a new party. But it would not be right to 
abstain from voting longer than is absolutely necessary. As before, 
one must do what he wishes every one else to do; but while he would 
wish every one to abstain from voting for a bad or unfit man, he 
would not wish others to be content till the government was set right 


and in good hands. 
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At the time of the War of Independence our forefathers complained 
that it was unjust. to pay taxes to England without being represented 
in the British Parliament, which made the taxes. Their refusal to pay 
the stamp tax led to the war. In this case, however, the colonists had 
no peaceful means of opposing the odious tax except to petition the 
Parliament. In our government, if an unjust tax were imposed, we 
have the courts to redress wrong. We can also vote for representa- 
tives who would take measures to change a wrongful tax. 

It has sometimes happened that a public officer has been required 
to perform duties against his conscience. Thus a marshal of the 
United States might once have had to act against his conscience in 
arresting a fugitive slave. There would, however, be no obligation to 
take publie office, if the laws required really wrongful conduct. So 
if an army officer, who must obey orders as long as he holds command, 
believed any war to be unjust, he could resign, as Granville Sharp, 
the friend of America, gave up his place in the Ordnance Office of 
England because he could not conscientiously handle war material to 
be used against the, American colonies. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND THE NATION. 


BY 
Senator Aubert J. BEVERIDGE. 


F to be a Roman [in the days of its glory] was greater than to be 
a king, what is it to be an American now? 
Think of it! To be an American at the beginning of the 
twentieth century ! 

Ponder over these eleven words for ten minutes every day. After 
a while you will begin to appreciate your country, its institutions, and 
the possibilities which both produce. 

Realizing, then, that you are an American, and that, after all, this 
is a richer possession than royal birth, make up your mind that you 
will be worthy of it, and then go ahead and be worthy of it. 

Be a part of our institutions. And understand clearly what our 
institutions are. They are not a set of written laws. American institu- 
tions are citizens in action. American institutions are the American 
people in the tangible and physical process of governing themselves. 

A book ought to he written describing how our government actually 
works. I do not mean the formal machinery of administration and 
law-making at Washington or at our state capitals: These multitudes 
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of officers and groups of departments, these governors and presidents, 
these legislatures and congresses, are not the government; they are the 
instruments of government. 

Ihe people are the government. What said Lincoln in his greatest 
utterance? “A government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” are the great American’s words. And Lincoln knew. 

The real thing is found at the American fireside. This is the forum 
of both primary and final discussion. These firesides are the hives 
whence the voters swarm to the polls. \The family is the American 
political unit. Men and measures, candidates and policies, are there 
discussed, and their fate and that of the Republic determined, This 
is the first phase of our government, the first manifestation of our 
institutions. 

Then comes the machinery through which these millions of homes 
“run the government.” I cannot in the limited space of this paper 
describe this system of the people; the best I can do is to take a type, 
an example. In every county of every state of the Nation each party 
_ has its committee. This committee consists of a man from each pre- 
cinct in each township of the county. These precinct committeemen 
are chosen by a process of natural selection. They are men who have 
an aptitude for marshaling their fellow men. 

In the country districts of the Republic they are usually men of good 
character, good ability, good health, alert, sleepless, strong-willed. 
They are men who have enough mental vitality to believe in something. 
When they cease to be effective they are dropped, and new men sub- 
stituted by a sort of common consent. There are nearly two hundred 
thousand precinct committeemen in the United States. 

These men are a part of American institutions in action. They 
work all the time. They talk polities and think politics in the midst 
of their business or their labor. Their casual conversation with or 
-about every family within their jurisdiction keeps them constantly and 
, freshly informed of the tendency of public opinion. 

They know how each one of their neighbors feels on the subject of 
protection, or the Philippines, or civil service, or the currency. They 
know the views of every voter and every voter’s wife on public men. 
They understand whether the people think this man honest and that 
man a mere pretender. The consensus of judgment of these precinct 
committeemen indicate with fair accuracy who is the “strongest 
man” for his party to nominate, and what polities will get the most 
votes among the people. 

This is their preliminary work. When platforms have been formu- 
lated and candidates have been chosen, these men develop from the 
partisan passive to the partisan militant. They know those who, in 
their own party, are “weakening,” and by the same token those who 
are “ weakening” in the other party. ‘ 

They know just what argument will reach each man, just what 
speaker the people of their respective sections want to hear upon publie 
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questions. They keep everybody supplied with the right kind of A 
literature from their party’s view-point. 3 
They either take the poll of their precinct or see that it is taken; . 

and that means the putting down in a book the name of each voter, his 
past political allegiance, his present political inclinations, the probable 


ballot he will cast, ete. F 
Not many of these men do this work for money or office. There are . 
too many of them to hope for reward. Primarily they do it because ; 


they are naturally Americans, because they have the gift of govern- 
ment, because they like to help “run the show.” They are useful ele- 
ments of our political life, and they are modest. They seldom ask 
anything for themselves. 

They do require, however, that their opinions shall be taken into 
account as to appointments to office made from their county, and of 
course they make their opinions felt in all nominating conventions. 
Without these men our “American institutions” would look beautiful : 
on paper but they would work haltingly. They would move sluggishly. 

They might even rust, and fall to pieces from decay. 

This much space has been given to the political precinct committee- 
man because, as I have said, he is a type. He is the man who sees 
that the “ citizen” does not forget his citizenship. This great body of 
men, fresh from the people, of the people, living among the people, — 
are perpetually renewed from the ranks of the people. : 

All this occurs, as has been said, by a process of natural selection. 
The same process selects from this great company of “ workers” 
county, district, and state committeemen — county, district, and state 
chairmen. And the process continues until it culminates in our great 
National committees, headed by masterful captains of popular govern- 
ment, under whose generalship the enormous work of National and 
state campaigns is conducted. 

Very well. If you appreciate your Americanism, young man, show 
it by being a part of American institutions. Be one of these precinct 
committeemen, or a county committeeman, or a state committeeman, or 
a worker of some kind. If you do not, a bad man will; and that will 
mean bad polities and bad government. 

You see, this whole question of good government is right up to you. 
You are the remedy for bad government, young man — you and not 
somebody else, not some theory. So be a committeeman or some sort 
of a “worker” in real politics. Help run our institutions yourself, 
or, rather, be a part of our institutions yourself. © 

If you have neither the time nor aptitude for such active work, at 
least be a citizen. That does not mean merely that you shall go to the ~ 
polls to vote. It does not even mean that you shall go to the primaries _ 
only. It means a great deal more than that. 

At the very least be a member of an active political club which is 


working for your party’s success. There are such clubs in most wards 
of our cities. 


- 
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They are the power-houses of our political system. Party sentiment 
finds its first public expression there — often it has its beginnings there 
in the free conversations which characterize such American political 
societies. You will find the “leaders” gathering there, too; and in 
the talks among these men those plans gradually take form by which 
nominations are made and even platforms are formulated. 

These “leaders” are men who, in the practical work of politics, 
develop ability, activity, and effectiveness. There is a great deal of 
sneering at the lesser political leaders in American politics. They are 
called “ politicians,” and the word is used as a term of reproach, and 
sometimes deservedly. But ordinarily these “ leaders,” especially in the 
country districts of the Republic, are men who keep the machinery of 
free institutions running. 

The influence of no boss or political general can retain a young man 
in leadership. Favoritism may give you the place of “local leader ;” 
but nothing but natural qualities can keep you in it. The more we 
have of honest, high-grade “ local leaders,” the better. 

Whether you, young man, become one or not, you ought at least to 
be part of the organization, and work with the other young men who 
are leaders. But be sure to make one condition to your fealty — re- 
quire them to be honest. 

“T have no time for politics,” said a business man; “ it takes all my 
time and strength to attend to my business.” 

That means that he has no time for free institutions. It means’ that 
this “ blood-bought privilege” which we eall “the priceless American 
ballot ” is not worth as much to him as the turning of a dollar, or even 
as the loss of a single moment’s personal comfort. 

“Come down to the club to-night; we are going to talk over the 
coming campaign,” said one man to another in an American city of 
moderate size and ideal conditions. 

“Wixeuse me,” was the answer; “we have a theater party on hand 
' to-night.” ; ; 

Yes; but while the elegant gentleman of society enjoys the witty 
conversation of charming women, and while the business man is attend- 
ing to his personal affairs and nothing else, the other fellows are de- 
termining nominations, and under the direction of able and creative 
political captains shaping the politics of parties, and in the end the fate 
of the Nation. l 

Of course that is all right if that is your conception of American 
citizenship. But if this is going to be “a government of the people 
and by the people,” you, as one of the people, have got to take part 
in it. That means you have got to take part in it all the time. 

Occasional spasms of violent civie virtue amount to little in their 
permanent results. They only scare bad men for a day or two. Their 
very ardor soon burns them out. The citizen has got to do more than 
that — he has got to take an every-day-and-every-week interest in our 
eivie life. If he does not, our brave and beautiful experiment in self- 
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government will surely fail and we shall be ruled not even by a trained 
and skillful tyrant, but by a series of coarse and earsupt oligarchies. 

In ancient Israel a certain proportion of the year’s produce was 
given to the Temple. In like manner, if popular government means 
anything to you, you have got to give up a certain portion of your 
time and money to being a part of this popular government. 

Just this is the most important matter in our whole National life. 
Recently there died the greatest master of practical polities America 
has produced. Firmly he had kept his steel hand upon his state for 
thirty years. A dozen times were mighty efforts made to break his 
_over-lordship. Each time his resourcefulness, audacity, and genius 
confounded his enemies. But finally that undefeated conqueror, death, 
took this old veteran captive. 

He left an able successor in his seat of power, but a man without 
that prestige of invulnerability which a lifetime of political eombat 
and victory had given the deceased leader. “ Here,” said every one, 
“js an opportunity to overthrow the machine.” ‘Within a few months 
an election occurred — not a national election, but one in which the 
“machine” might have been crippled. 

But, mirabile dictu, the “good people,” the “ reformers,” the “ so- 
ciety” and “business” classes, did not come out to vote. They not 
only formed no plans to set up a new order of things, they did not 
even go to the polls. Yet these were the descendants of the men who 
founded the nation and who set free institutions in practical operation. 

This shows how American institutions, like everything else, have in 
themselves the seeds of death if they are not properly exercised. When 
the great body of our citizens become afflicted with civie paralysis, it is 
the easiest thing in the world for the strong and resourceful “ boss,” 
by careful selection of his precinct committeemen and other local 
workers all over his state, to seize power — legislative, executive, and 
even judicial. It has been done more than once in certain places in 
this country. 

Where it is successful, the Republic no longer endures. The people 
no longer rule; an oligareby rules in the name of the people. And 
where this is trie, the people deserve their fate. And so, young man, 
if you do not expect this fate to overtake the entire country, you have 
got to get right into “the mix of things.” 

You, I say, not some other man, but you, you, you. You—you 
yourself — you are the one who is responsible. Quit your aloofness. 
Get out of any clubs and desert all associations which sneer at active 
work in ward and precinct. Do not get political locomotor ataxia. 

it was a fine thing that was said by a political leader to a singularly 
brilliant young man from college who, with letters of unlimited indorse- 
ment from the presidents of our three greatest universities, asked for 
a humble place in the diplomatic service. He wanted to make that 
service his career. ; 

“T like your style,” said the man whose favor the young fellow wat 
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soliciting. “Your ability is excellent, your recommendations perfect, 
your character above reproach, your family a guarantee of your moral 
and mental worth. But you have done nothing yet among real men. 

“Go back to your home; get out of the exclusive atmosphere of 
your perfumed surroundings; join the hardest working political elub 
of your party in your city; report to the local leader for active work; 
mingle with those who toil and sweat. 

“Do this until you ‘ get a standing’ among other young men who are 
doing things. Thus you will get close to the people whom, after all, 
you are going to represent. Also this contact with the sharp, keen 
minds of the most forceful fellows in your town will be the best train- 
ing you can get for the beginning of your diplomatic career.” 

“ Now let me tell you this,” said President Roosevelt to this same 
young man: “ You may have a small under-secretaryship; but let me 
tell you this,” said he; “do not take it just yet. You are only out of | 
college. Take a post-graduate course with the people. Get down to 
earth. See what kind of beings these Americans are. Find out from 
personal contact. 

“Tf you belong to exclusive clubs, quit them, ‘and spend the time 
you would otherwise spend in their cold and unprofitable atmosphere 
in mingling with the people, the common people, merchants and street- 
car drivers, bankers and working men. 

“Finally, when you get your post, do as John Hay did —resign 
in a year, or a couple of years, and come home to your own country, 
and again for a year or two get down among your fellow Americans. 
In short,” said he, “be an American, and never stop being an 
American.” 

That is it, young man — that is the whole law and the gospel of this 
subject. Be an American. And do not be an American of imagi- 
nation. You cannot be an American by seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. You cannot be an American by reading about them. Pro- 
” fessor Munsterberg’s volume will not make you an American any more 
than a study of tactics out of a’book will make you a soldier. 

It is the field that makes you a soldier. It is marching shoulder to 
shoulder with other soldiers that makes you a soldier. It is mingling 
with other Americans that makes you an American. Our eighty mil- 
lions will make you American. Keep close to them. The soil will 
make you American. Keep close to it. 

Utilize your enthusiasms. Do not neutralize them by permitting 
them to be vague and impersonal. Be for men and against men. Be 
for politics and against policies. And remember always that it is far 
more important to be for somebody and something than to be against. 

There is an excellent though fortunately a small class of citizens in 
this and every other country who are never for anybody but always 
against somebody. Frequently these men are right in their opposition ; 
but their force is dissipated because they are habitually negative. 

I know of nothing better for a young man’s character than that he 
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should become the admirer and follower of some noted public man. 
Let your discipleship have fervor. Permit your youth to be natural. 
But be sure that the political leader to whom you attach i is 
worthy of your devotion. 

Usually this will settle itself. Public men will impress you not only 
by their deeds, words, and general attitude; but also through a sort 
of psychic sense within you which illuminates and interprets all they 
say and do, and makes you understand them even better than their 
spoken words. 

This subconscious intelligence which the people come to have of a 
public man is seldom wrong. 

Somehow or other the people know instinctively those who really are 
unselfishly devoted to the nation’s interest. In the end they never fail 
to know the man who is honest. 

This instinctive estimate of the qualities of mind and soul of public 
men will probably select for you the captain to whom you are to give 
your allegiance. Be faithful and earnest in your championship of 
him. In this way you make your political life personal and human. 

You give to the policies in which you believe the warmth and vitality 
of flesh and blood. And, best of all, you increase within yourself 
human sympathies and devotions, and thus make yourself more and 
more one of the people who in due time, in your turn, it may be your 
duty to lead, if the qualities of leadership are in you. 

This matter of leadership among public men is becoming more and 
more important, because personality in politics is meaning more every 
day. Obeying generally, then, your instinct as to the public men whom 
you intend to follow, ‘subject your choice to the corrective of cold and 
careful analysis. , 

It is probably true that the greatest danger of our future is the 
peril of classes, and inseparably connected with classes the menace of 
demagogy. The last decade has revealed signs that the demagogue, in 
the modern meaning of that word, is making his appearance in Ameri- 
can civic life. 

Such men always seize the most attractive “cause” as argument to 
the people for their support. They are quite as willing to pose as the 
especial apostle of righteousness and purity as they are to enact the 
character of the divinely appointed tribunes of patriotism. Whatever 
the political fashion of the day may be, your demagogue will appeal 
to it. It makes no difference what methods he finds necessary to use, 
so that he can achieve the power and consequence which is his only 
purpose. 


If the ruling tendency be for honesty, these men will cake that serve — 


their purpose, or commercialism, or expansion, or war, or peace, or 
what not. There is no conviction about them. Sometimes such a man 
will represent himself as a great conservative.’ He does this not because 
he is conservative (sometimes he does not even know what that word 
really means), but because he thinks by associating his name’ with thig 
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word he can capture the “solid” elements among the people, business 
men and the like. 

These illustrations can be multiplied without limit. They are as 
numerous as the “issues”? which can be used to influence the people. 
Beware of the demagogue in whatever guise he presents himself. Look 
out for the play-actor in politics. Whether he wear the cloth of the 
pulpit, the uniform of the soldier, the garment of the reformer, he is 
always the same at heart, never for the people, always for himself; 
never for the nation and the future, always for power and the present. 
_ Make sure, then, that the captain whom you elect to follow is above 
all other things sincere. Insist upon his being genuine. See to it 
that he is intellectually honest. I do not mean that he should be honest 
in money matters alone, or in telling the truth merely. I mean that 
he should be square with himself, as well as with you and the world. 
When a publie man is honest and in earnest, you know it — know it 
without knowing why. 

It is safe to follow such a man as this even when you do not agree 
with all of his public views. You know that he is honest about them; 
and a man who is honest within himself will change his views, no 
matter how dear they may be to him, when he finds that he is mistaken 
about them. The first and last essential of the men who are to voice 
the opinion and enact the purposes of the American people is an 
honesty so perfect that it is unconscious of itself. 

“He does not deserve the least credit for being square,” said Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the eminent editor, scholar, and publicist, concerning a 
publie man; “he was born that way. His mind is so upright that he 
eannot help saying what he thinks. It would be impossible for him 
to tell you or the people a falsehood. He is truth personified. His 
honesty works as naturally as his heart beats, quite free from the 
influences of his will.” 

That is the kind of a political leader you ought to attach yourself to, 
while your young days last and your political and civic character is 
forming. But follow no man who is striving merely to advance his 
personal interests. What are they to you? Be sure that the man you 
choose for your chief is trying to be something for the nation rather 
than for himself. : . 

Of course you will belong to some political party. That is all right. 
Be a partisan. And be a hearty partisan while you are about it. But 
do not be a narrow one. Never forget that parties are only modes of 
political action. They are not sacred, therefore. So never mistake 
partisanship for patriotism. Remember always that your only reason 
for belonging to any particular party is because you find that the best 
method of being an American. 

When your party is fundamentally wrong on some absolutely vital 
question of principle which affects the fate of the Republic, do not 
hesitate to leave it. It has ceased to be of any use to you. Because 
your political association has been with certain men is no reason at all 
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for continuing it: Or, rather, it is purely a sentimental | reason, like 
that which makes the companionship of friends so dear, or the com- 
radeship of soldiers so lasting. 

But do not break away from your party merely because you think 
it wrong on minor questions. If you think its general tendency right, 
stay loyally with it through its common mistakes. Try to prevent 
those mistakes within the party. Fight like a man to make your party 
take the right course on every question, big or little, as you see it. 

But when you are, unable to convince the majority of your party 
associates that they are wrong; when they think that you are the person 
who is wrong, fall in line th them and march in the ranks, battling 
even more vigorously than you would had you prevailed. If the 
jority were right and you were wrong, ‘you ought to help execute 
views. If the majority were wrong and you were right, the earlier 
that fact is demonstrated the better for you and everybody. | 

So keep step with your rank and file, whether your party does aie ie 
you think it ought to do or not on matters of passing moment. But — 
I repeat, on large issues which come to your conscience — on questions 
which you think affect the destiny of the nation, you are a traitor to es. 
the Republic if, in spite of your convictions, you stand by your party 
and against your country. ie 

But to break with your party on minor issues is foolish. A oortahi Py 
class is coming to regard leaving one’s party as a smart thing. But 
it is not a smart thing. Quitting your party does not necessarily mean® 
independence. It may mean that, and then again it may mean stupid- ne 
ity; and still again it may only mean a “sore head,” as the political 
phrase has it. oe 

‘In a country as old as ours there finally comes to be in polities aed 
fundamental division. There is the constructive and progressive on 
the one side, and the destructive and reactionary on the other side. 
These are merely the centripetal and centrifugal forces of nature at 
work in human society. Usually it is found that one of these parties 
is naturally the governing party, and the other one is naturally the 
party of opposition. ' 

Not only your judgment but your instinets will tell you, young man, 
to which one of these forces you belong. Each has its uses. You 
ean well serve your country in either organization. It is merely a 
question as to whether you are in character and temperament a builder, — 
a doer of things, or a eritie of things done and the doing of them. 
Each is necessary. fs 

I have no quarrel with your partisan creed, no matter what it is. 
That is your business. But whatever you are, be national. Be broad. 


p" 


Do not be deceived by catchwords. Remember that this is a nation in \. 

the making. When the first railroad was built across the boundaries 

of states it modified old-time interpretations of our Constitution. ii 
Telegraph and telephone wires, steam and electric railways, all the g 

means of instantaneous communication which this wizard-like age of i 
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ours is weaving from ocean to ocean, are consolidating the American 
people into a single family. é 

Natural conditions and the ordinary progress of industry and in- 
vention are making old methods inadequate and unjust. So keep 
abreast of the growing nation in your political thinking. Solve all 
American problems from the view-point of the nation, and not from 
the view-point of state or section. Consider the American people as 
a people, and not as a lot of separate and hostile communities. Be 
national. Be an American. Know but one flag. 


MORAL DUTIES OF A FREE CITIZEN. 


BY 
A. T. Havtey, 
President of Yale University. 


EN enjoy a great deal more liberty today than they ever did 
before. Political progress has freed them from the danger 


of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. Religious progress 

has freed them from the terrors of superstition. Industrial 
progress has freed them from some of the labor and from much of the 
hardship which fell to the lot of their fathers. 

We speak of this liberty as a blessing. So it is if we use it rightly; 
if we use it wrongly it is a curse. If the members of a free com- 
munity employ that freedom to make the most of their own powers of 
publie service, it gives them unbounded chance for progress. If they 
simply employ that freedom to please themselves, whatever progress 
there is will be in the wrong direction. Liberty will be followed by 
license, license by revolution, revolution by despotism. This has been 


_the fate of every nation, ancient or modern, where people used their 


, freedom as a pretext for doing what they most enjoyed at the moment. 


‘Freedom can be permanent only when the majority of the free 
citizens are ready to exercise self-control. It is a substitution of one 
form of government for another— government by one’s own con- 
science instead of government by the club of the policeman. The 
obligation to serve the community remains in force, but each man is 
given the right to serve it in his own way. This is the kind of liberty 
which preserves nations instead of destroying them. 

This duty of self-control, if properly understood, reaches out widely 
into all the different departments of our life. Self-control is not the 
mere negative thing that some of us suppose. It is not enough that a 
free man should abstain from the grosser vices of gambling, drunken- 
ness, and sensuality. He must do something more than this. He must 
make it his patriotic duty to render more service to his fellow men 


- than the law will exact. It is not enough for him to abstain from 


those things which will place him in jail or cause him to be socially 
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ostracized. Morality of this sort belongs to a slave, not to a free man. = 


The man who will only do the good that he is compelled to do does not 
deserve to have charge of his own destiny — much less to have charge 
of the destinies of his fellow men. The man who regards life as a 
game in which he may get all the money or social success or public 
office that he can without violating the rules, is a mere gamester, not a 
patriotic citizen. In business or in politics, in literature or in society, 
the only man who merits the freedom which his fathers have won for 
him is he who is ambitious, not to get all that he can out of the 
country but to put all that he can into it. 

This obligation of serving others more than the law can compel us to 
do extends beyond the domain of outward acts, into that of words and 
thoughts. The man who believes idle tales of scandal and repeats them 
to his neighbors is not fit to be a citizen of a free commonwealth. It 
is characteristic of a gentleman that he prefers to say and believe the 
things that will help his associates instead of hindering them. The 
highest type of man, says St. Paul, “thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, rejoiceth in the truth.” This is the plain duty of a gentle- 
man. It is one of the great dangers of the present day that we so 
often lose sight of this duty. The newspapers and magazines are far 
more fond of saying bad things about people than of saying good 
ones. This is not the fault of the newspapers and magazines. It is 
the fault of their readers. The press gives currency to unproved 
sianders because the public likes to repeat such things from mouth to 
mouth without inquiring too closely whether they are true. This habit 
of tale telling and tale bearing, if unchecked, is strong enough to under- 
mine the whole foundation on which civilized society rests. People 
must see that it is their duty to work together and not apart; to find 
the best in their neighbors instead of the worst; to control wherever it 
exists the desire to exalt ourselves by defaming somebody else. On 
that condition, and on that condition only, can we work together as 
citizens of a free commonwealth. When a democracy frees its mem- 
bers from the burdens of slavery it demands that they accept the 
obligations of gentlemen. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES. ~ 
BY 


Pror. T. H. Hvuxuey. 


‘From His Address at the Opening of the Johns Hopkins University. — 


old mother country has for them, of the delight with which they 
wander through the streets of ancient towns, or climb the battle- 
ments of mediaeval strongholds, the names of which are indis- 
solubly associated with the great epochs of that noble literature which 
is our common inheritance; or with the blood-stained steps of that 


| CONSTANTLY hear Americans speak of'the charm which our 
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secular progress, by which the descendants of the savage Britons and 
of the wild pirates of the North Sea have become converted into 
warriors of order and champions of peaceful freedom, exhausting what 
still remains of the old Berserk spirit in subduing nature, and turning 
the wilderness into a garden. But anticipation has no less charm than 
retrospect, and to an Englishman Janding upon your shores for the 
first time, traveling for hundreds of miles through strings of great and 
well-ordered cities, seeing your enormous actual, and almost infinite 
potential wealth, in all commodities, and in the energy and ability 
which turn wealth to account, there is something sublime in the vista 
of the future. Do not suppose that I am pandering to what is com- 
monly understood by national pride. I cannot say that I am in the 
slightest degree impressed by your bigness, or your material resources, 
as such. Size is not grandeur, and territory does not make a nation. 
The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity, and the terror of 
overhanging fate, is what are you going to do with all these things? 
What is to be the end to which these are to be the means? You are mak- 
ing a novel experiment in politics on the greatest scale which the world 
has yet seen. Forty millions at your first centenary, it is reasonably 
to be expected that, at the second, these states will be oceupied by two 
hundred millions of English-speaking people, spread over an area as 
large as that of Europe, and with climates and interests as diverse as 
those of Spain and Scandinavia, England and Russia. You and your 
descendants have to ascertain whether this great mass will hold together 
under the forms of a republic, and the despotic reality of universal 
suffrage; whether state rights will hold out against centralization, with- 
- out separation, whether centralization will get the better, without actual 
or disguised monarchy; whether shifting corruption is better than a 
permanent bureaucracy; and as population thickens in your great 
cities, and the pressure of want is felt, the gaunt spectre of pauperism 
will stalk among you, and communism and socialism will claim to be 
heard. Truly America has a great future before her; great in toil, 
in care, and in responsibility; great in true glory if she be guided in 
wisdom and righteousness; great in shame if she fail. I cannot under- 
stand why other nations should envy you, or be blind to the fact that 
it is for the highest interest of mankind that you should succeed; but 
the one condition of success, your sole safeguard, is the moral worth 
and intellectual clearness of the individual citizen. Education cannot 
give these, but it may cherish them and bring them to the front in 
whatever station of society they are to be found; and the universities 
ought to be, and may be, the fortresses of the higher life of the nation: 


PATRIOTISM. 


Tue MEANING oF Patriotism, By Mrs. Donatp McLxan, President- 
General National Society Daughters of the American Revolution. 


' the emotions are under the high strain of constant pressure, there 
may arise frequent questions as to the advisabilty of inculeating 
in the mind and soul of childhood various trends of thought 

and adjurations as to certain lines of living. But there can be but 
one opinion as to the advisability of sowing the seeds and nurturing the 
growth of high patriotism in the children of the nation—such pa- 
trictism as purifies the national life and keeps to its highest standard 
the national ideal. . 

Patriotism does not mean only fighting for the flag when endangered 
by attack, though to the eyes and heart of childhood this is naturally 
«he most apparent object lesson in patriotie fervor, and indeed the im- 
- oulse to such defense should never be belittled, for it is the primary 
duty of every boy or girl born under the Star Spangled Banner. But 
patriotism means also the constant memory of the exalted souls which 
conceived this Republie as built upon the foundation stones of liberty 
and justice. And that such souls are remembered is the surest incentive 
to the living power in the present day of the same exalted thought and 
effort in the preservation of the country’s true spirit. In peace and 
in war the youth of our country can maintain its purity as a Republic 
and its pre-eminence as a nation. 


| N these modern times, when complexity of life is prevalent and 


Be Far! A Parrioric Messace, rrom Mrs. Lizz G. HENDERSON, 
President-General United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


F I am to send a message to the girls and young women of our coun- 
try, North, South, East, and West, I would say first of all: Be 
fair! Recognize the fact that people may be just as honest as you 


are and yet differ radically with you regarding very important - 


things. Judge no part of our common country until you know every side 
of the question upon which you are inclined to pass judgment, and do not 
go to sensational newspaper reports nor to political speeches for your 
information. Travel in your ‘own country first of all, that you may 
become better acquainted with your own countrymen and the condi- 
tions surrounding them. Don’t run off to Europe the first opportunity 


you have for a nice trip. Europe has only one advantage over us, the. 


fact that it is buried centuries deep in history. The most important 
thing in my eyes, for Americans to do, is to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other. The people in New England and the South 
don’t know each other half as well as they know the Europeans. For 


we read intelligent and unprejudiced books about the Europeans and 
visit their countries, studying them and their surroundings, whenever — 
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we have an opportunity to do so. But the fewest of us know anything 
of each other, having only false impressions gotten from sensational 
hewspaper articles and political speeches. And those of us who have 
met and known each other, know there is much for each to be proud 
of in the other. We are the same people, and are pretty apt to act in 
the same way, given the same conditions. Read the lives, the nearly 
always self-sacrificing lives of all our great men —our countrymen — 
from every part of these United States, and feel proud of them what- 
ever section they come from. View greatness as greatness, whatever 
point of the compass you see it from, and give to it grateful homage 
for the examples set and the benefits bestowed on our whole country 
by it. : 

To parents and teachers, I would say: See to it that the children in 
your part of the country are taught the truths of history. And do not 
let them read books abusive of any part of our country. Teach the 
children that the grave of an American Soldier is a patriot’s grave and 
must be cared for as such. . See that monuments are built to perpetuate 
the brave deeds of our countrymen, wherever they are buried. Let the 
different clubs take up the work of educating the children of soldiers 
and sailors. It is true that all the States give all their children ad- 
vantages for a common school education. But, how many ‘a boy and 
girl goes without a higher education for want of money to go to eol- 
leges. If they be sons and daughters of men who have served their 
country in any capacity, take up the work of educating them. And 
use your influence for the election of the men who will do the most 
good in the office sought. Say to your voters, teach it to the children 
as they are growing up: “The man who has to buy votes, whether 
with money or offices, is not the right man to represent the people of 
America in any office however lowly. A man who would tempt a weaker 
man to take any kind of a bribe is not fit to be even the keeper of a 
prison’s doors, but only to wear the stripes within those doors. A man 
who is not able to do his own thinking, and not be controlled by some 
political ring, is too small of mind and character to hold an office in 
_ America.” Teach the children to be proud of the great deeds of Ameri- 
_eans whatever part of fhe country they are from. And above all teach 
them that patriotism is a large part of godliness. 

This seems to be the very period when a broad patriotism could be 
- taught to the young people of America and I bid you godspeed in your 
undertaking. 
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OBEDIENCE; THE HiaHest Patriotism, BY Mrs. Appiz A, ADAMS, 
National President of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 


OULD I gather about me the boys and girls of America, and 
G give to them a message, and condense the message into one 


word, that word would be obedience; not in the servile sense, 
but if its highest significance. 

Obedience to the instincts of right, that as possessed by every intelli- 
gent human being. Obeying father and mother, and that means to be 
truthful, loving, and reverent. Obedient to your instructors which in- 
sures intelligence, integrity, and education. 

Obedience to the laws of courtesy, never stooping to speak an un-_ 
truth or to do a mean act, nor to hide behind another’s failings, your 
own mistakes, or wrongdoing. 


We hear much the last few years of the corruption in high places, ~ 


and that men, and women too, of renown have defiled the positions of | 
honor entrusted to their keeping. If in early life these individuals 
had listened to the whisperings of conscience, and in later years prac- 
ticed the lessons of obedience to truth and justice taught them in child- 
hood, the tempter “ Self-aggrandizement ” would not have found them 
such ready victims to its blandishments. The first law of discipline 
taught the soldier is that of obedience, and upon his elose adherence 
to that command depends largely his prospects for a promotion from 
the ranks. So it is in civil life. If you fail to recognize the higher 
laws that govern you, soon it will be easy to evade or disobey them, 
which if persisted in, may lead to the lamentable and pitiable condition 
of “Phillip Nolan, the man without a country.” If not that, then 
without the respect of those with whom you must associate. 

While we look to the legislature and executive powers of the land 


to give to us just and equitable laws, remember that what is best for — 


the nation is best for the community, and what is right for the com- 
munity, is right for the individual. 

In a few years the boys and the girls of to-day will be the law- 
makers and the homekeepers of these United States, and it is necessary 
that they start life aright. 


Be leaders in all things for the advancement of humanity —not a — 


hindrance to the wheels of progress. You can no more live without 
exerting an influence than the oak can stand without casting a shadow. 
Let that influence be always for a higher civilization and the uplifting 
of humanity. As a final admonition let this thought remain with you, 
that no matter how high ascends the star of your ambition, over it 
and guarding it with zealous care will wave “ Old Glory,” our nation’s 
emblem, dictating Peace to the word and demanding obedience to the 
laws of justice from all who claim its protection. 
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ParrioTisM Essentian To Goop Crrizensuip, sy Harury V. Sprex- 
MAN, Commander-in-Chief Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. 


HE teaching of patriotism is just as essential now as when its 
principles were inculeated by Washington and his compatriots, 
or when the preservation of the Union and the maintenance 
of its institutions were fought for and sustained by Lincoln 

and the army of the North. 

Great problems, affecting the welfare of the Republic, are constantly 
arising, and the rightful solution of these momentous questions de- 
volves upon the truly patriotic citizenship of our land. To the end 
that the “Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave” may ever 
continue as such, in fact as well as in name, it behooves every loyal 
citizen to teach, both by precept and example, love of country and of 
home. Born at the fireside, this love is certain to be given impetus 
and gather power through the medium of the public schools, the pulpit, 
the press, the rostrum, and in the walks of every day life. 

Reposing full confidence in the integrity and ability of the men 
whose ancestry established the government in 1776, and saved it in 
1861, an abiding faith obtains that the welfare of the Nation, resting 
in their hands, is, and will ever continue secure and indestructible. This 
belief, well founded, will never be shaken, if truthful history is instilled 
into the minds of the youth of the country. Keep the camp-fires burn- 
ing on the hilltops and let them serve as beacon-lights to guide the 
onward steps of the millions yet to be. 

Teach to the rising generations, and especially to the incoming mil- 
lions from other lands, the true principles of patriotism — this done, 
our institutions will remain secure, our Union will continue incor- 
ruptible and indivisible. 


A Nosus Exampir, By THE Hon. WINSLOW WARREN, President- 
- General Society of the Cincinnati. 


- HE Society of the Cincinnati was instituted May 10, 1783, and 

v is composed of descendants in the oldest line of officers of the 

American Army of the Revolution. Its object is to perpetuate 

the remembrance of the deeds and principles of the men of the 

Revolution and the mutual friendships formed under the pressure of 

common danger. It is composed of societies in the original thirteen 
States and meets triennially. 

Like other patriotic societies it aids in keeping before the people the 
objects of that Revolution and the American principles and ideals upon 
which this popular government was founded. It strives to inculcate 
principles which shall lead to the highest citizenship and to preserve 
unimpaired the rights and liberties of the people under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. It believes that a constant remem- 
brance of what our liberties cost and of the truths of the Declaration 
of Independence is essential to the education of the people and the 
permanence of their Republican government. 


A SYLLABUS OF CIVICS. 


BY 
F. D. Boynton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


This syllabus is intended to give in a brief but clear manner a working knowl- 
edge of our government complete in development and self-explanatory. 

To the young Americans who cannot carry their studies beyond the Grammar 
School, who love their country and are true to its flag, who desire to enter 
upon the duties of active life with an intelligent knowledge’ of the Great Re- 
public of which they are citizens, this Syllabus will surely be helpful. 

It is introductory to the larger work entitled “ School Civics” by the same 
author and publishers. 


Earty Forms oF GOVERNMENT — GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Originally this whole, continent of North America belonged to and — 


was occupied by the aboriginal savage —the Indian; but the close of 
the fifteenth century, which was marked by great activity in the field 


of discovery, revealed its existence to Europe, and European nations ~ 


soon partitioned the entire continent among themselves, as they have 


done with Africa and seem likely to do with China. When people 


desired to come to this country for the purpose of settlement, it was 


necessary for them to obtain permission from the’ government inter-— 


- ested in that portion of the new country which they expected to occupy. 
The permits thus granted formed the basis of the new governments set 
up on this side of the Atlantic. 

Sometimes these permits were granted by the king to a company, 
whose members either sent out colonists to the new country or came 
themselves as colonists. Such permits were known as Royal Charters 
and were in reality a form of constitution granted by the king to the 
colonists, defining their rights and privileges. They usually outlined 
the form of government, providing for a governor and council. Some- 
times these permits were granted to individuals called proprietors, and 
the governments set up by them were called Proprietary Governments. 


These proprietors in turn granted charters to their colonists, so that 


in general the government of charter colonies and of proprietary gov- 
ernments was very similar. 


In time, however, all but a few of the colonies lost or surrendered — 


their charters, passed under the direct government of the mother 
country (England), and came to be known as Royal Provinces. In the 
royal provinces the king could rule with greater freedom. He ap- 
pointed the governor and the colonial judges, and everywhere except 
in Massachusetts, the governor’s council also. Notwithstanding this, 
the colonists retained no small measure of self-government. They still. 
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had their assemblies, managed their own local affairs, and, most im- 
portant of all, retained control of their own taxes, a fact which enabled 


them to exercise considerable power over the officials appointed by the 
king. 


Locan GovERNMENT. 


When the colonists came to America, they did not invent new forms 
of local government. What they did was to select from the old forms 
known to them in the mother country such as were best suited to their 
purpose, making any necessary changes. Among these forms two are 
well known to us now—the township and the county. Both were 
brought from England to this country. 

The township was characteristic of New England. When the Pil- 
grims (wanderers) came to this country in 1620, they found this form 
of local government best adapted to their needs for the following 
reasons: First, they had come to this country by congregations, having 
their own clergymen and desiring to worship in their own churches. 
Second, they found the country ill suited to large or plantation farm- 
ing. A majority of the people lived on small farms. This made it 
possible for a large number to live in a comparatively small neighbor- 
hood, and afforded needed protection against the Indians. 

The government of the township was vested in a meeting where all 
the male citizens (in some instances church membership constituted 
citizenship) met usually in the church once each year, elected officers 


. and voted taxes. 


In some of the other colonies, notably in Virginia, the people lived 
widely separated on large farms, so that the township form of govern- 
ment was impossible. Here they adopted instead a system of counties. 
By and by the townships of New England combined into counties also, 


_ but this form of government did not become general until after the 


~~ 


War for Independence. 

The county is now composed of several townships which have been 
grouped together by legislative enactment for the purpose of eon- 
venience in state government. Its chief functions are financial and 
judicial, that is, it has to deal with money matters, taxes, etc., and 
with the administration of justice. Because of the extent of its terri- 
tory and the size of its population, its organization is necessarily repre- 
sentative in form. 

The people were allowed great freedom in local matters under all 
forms of early government, and it was in the town meetings and 
similar gatherings that they were trained for the greater undertakings 
of government that Haomed: 


Arrempts aT UNION. 

We are most interested in the English and what they did in the 
New World. There were several reasons why these English colonists 
should unite. Chief among these were: their racial unity; their need of 
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protection against the Indians, the French, and the Dutch; the need 
of presenting a solid front against the constant encroachments by the 
home government upon their rights as Englishmen—din short, the 
reasons as stated in the preamble! of the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘ 

Petty jealousies often prevented the colonists from uniting for their 
best interests. Whenever a plan of union was drawn up, each colony 
was careful to retain as much of its independence as possible, getting 
the most out of the union, and giving as little as possible; but impend- 
_ ing danger at last made the colonies realize that in union alone there 
was safety. 


THE UNITED COLONIES oF NEw ENGLAND. 


The first plan of union was drawn up in 1643. The four New Eng- 
land colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 


Haven united under the name of the “ United Colonies of New — 


England,” familiarly known as the New England Confederation. Later 
New Hampshire joined the union. At this time the Dutch and the 
French were troublesome neighbors and needed the combined attention 
of the New England colonies to prevent them from monopolizing 
coveted trading districts or securing a firm foothold on English soil. 
Then, too, better protection was needed against the Indians than could 
be secured by a single colony. According to the agreement drawn up 
by these colonies, each member of the Confederation was to contribute 
men and money in proportion to its strength, if a war ever arose with 
their foreign neighbors or the dreaded Indian; and a governing body 
in which each colony was to have an equal share was also established. 
This union lasted for about forty years, and the united efforts of these 
colonies against King Philip put down that formidable rising in a 
much briefer space of time than could have been done had the union 
never existed. 

Danger from the French, who had built up a strong power in Canada 
and in the river valleys of the West, brought the colonies together for 
the second time in their history. Just before the outbreak of the last 
great struggle, which was to decide whether America should be French 
or English, representatives from seven colonies met at Albany in 1754 
to renew alliances with the Six Nations, whose friendship they hoped 
to retain in this final contest. 


THE ALBANY ConvENTION, 1754.* 


At this meeting, known as the Albany Convention, the Massachu- 
setts representatives suggested that they should enter into some plan 
of union for further protection against the French. The proposal met 
the approval of the convention, and Franklin suggested a plan that 
he thought would meet their needs. The colonies were to choose a 

1 See page vi, Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History, back of book, 
for full text of the Constitution. ; 

? Hildreth’s History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 443. 
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eouncil to make the laws, and the chief executive power was to be 
vested in a president-general appointed and paid by the king. In 
this plan, then, unlike that of the United Colonies of New England, 
the home government was to have an important part. In fact, when 
the plan was presented to the colonies for their approval, they were 
not slow to express their dissatisfaction with this concession to the 
home government, by saying that the colonies were given too little 
power. England, on the other hand, thought the colonies presumed too 
much upon her good nature in demanding a council elected by them- 
selves, and rejected the plan as too democratic. Thus for quite the 
opposite reasons the plan failed and never went into effect. 

It was not until the struggle broke out between the mother country 
and her children that attempts were again made to unite the colonies 
under a single governing body. When the oppressive acts taxing the 
colonies were passed by the English Parliament at the suggestion of 
George III, the common danger of losing their liberties united all the 
colonies in resistance to England and resulted in a more or less imper- 
fect plan of union, from which our present form of government is 
largely derived. f 

The Stamp Act was the first of these measures to tax the colonies, 
and no sooner had the stamps reached America than the summons went 
forth for a convention to meet at New York to see what steps the 
colonies ought to take to resist the measure. 


Tur Stamp Act Conarsss, 1765.1 


This convention, known as the Stamp Act Congress, met in 1765, 

and in this gathering delegates from nine of the colonies raised, their 
voices in protest against the measure. They proceeded to draw up a 
declaration of their rights for presentation to the king and Parlia- 
ment and also petitioned for the repeal of the act. Their energetic 
action was partially rewarded by the repeal of the act, but the right 
to tax was insisted upon by the famous Declaratory Act. 
* England soon showed that she did not intend to stop with the Stamp 
- Act or an empty declaration of her right to tax the colonies, and act 
followed act in rapid succession. These acts thoroughly united the 
colonists in resisting by every means in their power what they regarded 
as the efforts of George III to enslave them. The colonists agreed not 
to import articles that were taxed, and appointed committees in each 
colony to correspond with committees in other colonies in order to deter- 
mine what were the best measures to use in resisting these acts. When 
it looked as though a war alone would settle their difficulties, there 
was hardly a single colony that did not prepare for it by storing up 
arms and ammunition and drilling Minute Men. 


1 Read section 189, page 166, Montgomery’s Student’s American History; also 
page 289, “The Stamp Act,” Channing and Hart, Guide to American History. 
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Tue First CONTINENTAL CoNnaGrESS, 1774. , 


The oppressive acts' of 1774 were intended to put an end to all 
opposition in Massachusetts, which was regarded as the chief offender 
in-resisting the mother country; but they resulted instead in the sum- 
mons by Massachusetts of another meeting of delegates from the several 
colonies. This, the largest gathering that had yet met in America, was 
known as the First Continental Congress. This meeting was called at 
Philadelphia in 1774, and every colony sent representatives with one 
exception — Georgia. It was a gathering of the very best men in 
America. Here met Washington, Samuel and John Adams, Patrick 
Henry, John Jay, and a score of others famous in our later history. 
This body again insisted on the rights of the colonists and entered into 

‘certain agreements in order to maintain them. Before they adjourned 
they resolved that if the situation did ‘not improve, they would meet 
again the following spring (1775). 


SreconpD CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
Before this second meeting, however, the first gun of the American 


Revolution had been fired, and the Second Continental Congress, as 
it was ‘nown, found itself face to face with a difficult task— nothing | 


less than the management of the war. It was clear that this body of 
men representing all the colonies could best direct the military ‘opera- 
tions, but power to do this had not been granted to their delegates by 
a single colony, as no one had foreseen and prepared for the emer- 
gency. What was to be done about it? They realized that it was now 
no time for protests or agreements, and the members of this second 
congress naturally did the work that seemed most pressing, and that 


was the management of the war. Their first step was to appoint 


Washington as commander-in-chief of the army; and even had they dis- 
banded then and gone to their homes, they would have done their 


country a great service. Other work, however, needed to be done, dnd 
without any written charter or agreement defining their powers, this 


group of men acted for six years in the name of the thirteen inde- 
pendent states, taking the most important step in our history, that 
of separation from England, by signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 


. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 1781-1789.3 


No written law for the guidance ef the union was made until 1781, 
when the Articles of Confederation were ratified by the last of the 
states. These articles remained the law of the land until the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1789. The following are some of the provisions : 


1See page 158 and succeeding pages, Montgomery’s Leading Facts of Ameri: 
can Wistory. : 


* See pages { to v, Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History, back — 


ot book for full text of the Declaration of Independence and the signers. 


*Read sections 238, 239, pages 210, 211, Montgomery’s Student’s American 
Mistory. , 
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i. There was to be a congress made up of delegates from the states, 
each state, whatever the number-of its delegates, having but one vote. 

2, Congress was to have the right to determine peace and war; to 
control foreign relations; to make alliances and treaties with foreign 
countries, except treaties of commerce; to act as a court of appeals in 
disputes between states; to regulate the value of coin and the standards 
of weights and measures; to appropriate money for public expenses; 
to borrow money; to make requisition for soldiers from the states. 

3. Public expenses were to be paid out of a common treasury sup- 
plied by the states, taxes for paying each state’s proportion to be levied 
by the state legislatures. 

4, No important action could be taken without the consent of nine 
of the states. 

_ 5. No alteration could be made in the Articles, unless it should be 
agreed to in Congress and ratified by every state. 

In the attempt to administer the affairs of government under the 
Articles, the following defects soon became apparent: 

. The lack of power to enforce the laws enacted. 

. The inability of Congress to regulate, foreign commerce. 

. The inability of Congress to enforce treaties. 

. The inability of Congress to control interstate disputes. 

. The lack of a Federal judiciary. 

. The lack of power to levy and collect taxes, or to raise money 
to meet the expenses of the government. 

7. The large vote required for passing important measures. 

8. The practical impossibility of amending the Articles. 

“Tts only power to govern the states was a power to advise them. It 
could ask the states for money, but it could not compel them to give it; 


Ow OD 


it could ask them for troops, but could not force them to heed the 


~ 


requisition; it could make treaties, but must trust the states to fulfill 


them; it could contract debts, but must rely upon the states to pay 
‘them. It was a body richly enough endowed with prerogatives, but. not 


at all endowed with powers.”—Woodrow Wilson, The State, p. 472 
(edition, 1889). 


THe ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION, 1786. 

In 1786, at the call of Virginia, five states met at Annapolis in con- 
vention to consider the question of duties and commerce. Other states 
had been invited but did not send delegates. The result of this con- 
vention was to recommend that a convention be called to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, to consider the Articles of Confederation and 
propose such changes in them as to render them “ adequate to the 


exigencies of the Union.” 


Read “The Three Great Compromises of the Constitution,’ page 216, Mont- 
gomery’s Student's American History. 
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CoNsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1787. 


At this convention in Philadelphia there were present fifty-five dele- 
gates, representing all the states but Rhode Island. Among those 
present were Washington, Madison, Franklin, Robert Morris, and 
Hamilton. Washington was chosen president of the convention. Many 
and serious were the questions that came up for discussion and settle- 
ment by the convention. Some of them were: (a) the question as to 
whether there should be an equal representation of the states in Con- 
gress or a proportional representation of the people, the discussion re- © 
sulting finally in the adoption of our present form of Congress — an 
equal representation of the states in the Senate, a proportional rep- 
resentation of the people in the House of Representatives; (b) ques- 
tions between the North and the South; (1) as to the representation of 
slaves, the members of the convention agreeing finally to a three-fifths 
representation, this proportion to be taxed; and (2) as to the importa-_ 
tion of slaves, the final decision being to forbid it after 1808, taxing* 
imported slaves in the meantime. 

The work of the convention took four months (May 25th to Septem- 
ber 17th). The sessions were secret, and it was undoubtedly due to — 
this fact that the work of the convention was finally successful. Public 
discussion of the work of the convention at the time would probably 
have changed some of the delegates from lukewarm advocates to op- 
ponents of union. This period marks one of the hardest fought intel- 
lectual battles that history records. Its result was the Constitution of 
the United States, the fundamental law of the land, one of the greatest 
pieces of work that the human mind has ever prodnead. 

RATIFICATION. 

There were strong objections to ratifying the proposed constitution 
when the convention had finished its work and referred the matter back 
to the people. Patrick Henry objected to it on the ground that it 
provided for no bill of rights; that is, it did not guarantee personal 
liberty. Others objected to it because it gave the general government 
too great power. The result of these objections delayed the accept- 
ance and developed the needed amendments. The constitution was 


binding only upon those states which ratified it and was not to go into © 


operation until nine states had voted for it. The ninth state (New 
Hampshire) ratified the constitution June 21, 1788. Immediate steps 
were taken to organize the government under the constitution, and the 
-new constitution became the law of the land at the inauguration of 
Washington, April 30, 1789. 


Tur Constitution; Irs Provisions. 


The Constitution provides for three departments of government — 
(1) Legislative (Congress— Senate and House of Representatives) ; 
(2) Executive (the President and Vice-President) ; (3) Judicial (Su- 
preme Court). 


1This provision was never enforced (see page 292, Channing’s Students’ Hte- 
tory of the United States). : r 
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Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Members of the House of Representatives are elected directly by 
vote of the people for a term of two years. Their number is not to 
exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state is to have at least 
one member. The first house had sixty-five members. Each biennial 
election creates a new House of Representatives, while only one-third 
of the senators is affected by such election. In order that the appor- 
tionment might always be according to population, it was decided that 
a census or counting of the inhabitants of the United States should be 
taken every ten years. The first census was taken in 1790. In these 
countings untaxed Indians and two-fifths of the slaves were not taken 
into consideration. Since 1865 there have been no slaves in this 
country. 

Only those qualified to vote for members of the Assembly, the lower 
house of the state legislature, may vote for members of the House of 
Representatives. A member of the House of Representatives must be 
at least twenty-five years old, a citizen of the United States for at least 
seven years, and an inhabitant of the state he is to represent. He can- 
not hold any other government office during his membership in the 
house. In ease of a vacancy by death, resignation, or removal, the 
governor of the state calls an election to choose a new member. 

_ The special powers of the House of Representatives are the power 

to choose a Speaker —the presiding officer— and other officers; the 
power of impeachment (the right to prefer charges against a public 
officer for wrong conduct in office) ; and the power to originate all bills 
relating to taxes or revenue. ‘ 


SENATE. : 

Members of the Senate were formerly chosen by the state legislatures, 
but since the ratification, in 1913, of the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution, they are elected by direct vote of the people. Each state 
has two senators, and only two, and they serve for a term of six 
years. A senator must be at least thirty years of age, a citizen 
of the United States for at least nine years, an inhabitant of the state 
he is to represent, and cannot hold at the same time any other United 
States office. In all questions before the Senate, each senator has 
one vote. a? 

Vacancies in the Senate are also filled by popular vote, but a state 
legislature may empower the Governor to make a temporary appoint- 
ment until the people fill the vacancy. 

The Vice-President of the United States is ex-officio president of 
the Senate. The Senate chooses from its own body a president pro 


1By act of Congress, January, 1901, the number of members in the House 
has been get at 386, or one for every 200,000 of population, 
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tempore, to preside in the absence of the Vice-President. The Senate 
may also choose other minor officers. The only power that the Vice- 
President has as president of the Senate is the casting (deciding) vote 
in ease of a tie. 

The Senate may try cases of impeachment. If the President is the 
person on trial, the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
presides. When the Senate returns a decision of guilty in an impeach- 
ment trial, it may pass sentence, removing the offender from office and 
disqualifying him for further office-holding under the government. Con- 
viction by the Senate still leaves the person liable to prosecution by. 
law. A two-thirds vote is necessary for conviction. 

The President makes and the Senate concurs in the making of 
treaties, and in the appointment of ambassadors, public ministers, con- 
suls, judges of the Supreme Court, and other officers not provided for 
by the Constitution or by Congress. In the matter of treaties a. two- 
thirds vote is necessary for ratification. 


How a Bit Becomes a Law. _ . : 


Any member of either the Senate or the House of Representatives 
may bring before Congress any measure that he desires to have enacted 
into law. In order for a bill thus introduced to become law, it must — 
(a) pass both houses and be signed by the President of the United 
States; or (y) if the President disapproves and refuses to sign the 
measure, it is returned to the house in which it originated, the objec- 
tions of the President are entered upon the Journal, the bill is recon- 
sidered, and, if passed by a two-thirds vote of both houses, it hecomes — 
law without the signature of the President, the vote being taken by 
yeas and nays and the names entered upon the Journal; or (c) if the | 
President neglects to return the bill within ten days, Sundays excepted, 

it becomes law, unless Congress adjourns in the meantime. 


LEGISLATIVE Powers OF CONGRESS. 
I. Money: 
Congress has the power 


1. To levy and collect taxes, duties, etc., for the support of the 
government. Taxes however must be uniform. 

. To borrow money. 

. To coin money and fix 4 value and that of foreign coins (a 
this country). 

- To punish counterfeiting. 

- To make uniform bankruptcy laws. 


coe cot 


II, Commerce: 
Congress has the power 


1. To regulate foreign trade. 
2. To regulate interstate commerce. y - 
| 8. To regulate trade with the Indians, t 
4. To deal with piracy and offenses on the high seas. 
5. To fix the standard of weights and measures. 


1 Revenue measures can originate in the House only, — bed 
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III, War: 
Congress has the power 


. To declare war. 

. To raise. and support armies, though SE of money 
for this purpose may be for two years only. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To govern and regulate the army and navy. 

To grant letters of marque and reprisal (permission to private 
owners of vessels to prey upon the enemy’s commerce). 

To make rules governing captures on land and sea. 

To call out the militia while in the service of the United States, 
to suppress insurrection, to prevent invasion. 

. To control the militia while in the service of the United States, 

excepting the appointment of officers and training. 

- To legislate for and govern United States magazines, arsenals, 

and dockyards. 
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IV. Miscellaneous: 
Congress has the power 


. To establish a- uniform rule of naturalization. 

2. To establish post-offices and post roads. 

3. To secure to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
writings and discoveries. 

4. To establish tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 


= 


PROHIBITIONS Upon CONGRESS. 


Some of,the things which Congress cannot do are: Except in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, when the public safety clearly demands it, 
Congress cannot suspend the right to a writ of habeas corpus; that is, 
it cannot withhold from a person who has been’ arrested the right to 
appear in court, and secure liberation, if the evidence against him is 
- not sufficient to warrant his detention. Neither can Congress pass any 

bill of attainder or ex post-facto law. By a bill of attainder is meant 

the passage of a law inflicting death and the forfeiture of property 
without due process of law. By an ex post-facto law is meant the pas- 
sage of a law changing the punishment of a crime after the crime has 
- been committed, or making punishable as a crime that which was not 

a crime before the law was passed. 

All moneys that are expended by the general government must first 
, be appropriated by Congress, and to insure economy and honesty all 
receipts and expenses must be published. 


PROHIBITIONS ON THE STATES. 


In general, the powers that are granted to Congress are prohibitions 
upon the states. For example, no state can make treaties, alliances, 
or confederations; a state cannot grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
or make atyibine but gold and silver legal tender. By legal tender 

is meant that which the government says shall be received the country 
over at a fixed value in payment of debts. A state cannot coin money, 
cannot pass a bill of attainder or ex post-facto law, or a law impairing 
the obligations expressed in contracts; neither can a state, nor, the 
United States, grant titles of nobility. Without the consent of Con- 
' . gress no state can lay, import or export duties, except inspection duties, 
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nor can it lay tonnage duties, or maintain troops or a navy in times of 
peace; neither can a state enter into any foreign or interstate relations 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in cases of extreme danger, 
when delay would be fatal. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT: ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The Constitution provides that each state shall appoint as many a 


electors as the state has congressmen. In New York this number is 
thirty-nine. 


No United States officer is eligible to serve as an elector. These 


electors meet on the second Monday of January in their respective 
states and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President separately, 
one of whom shall not be an inhabitant of that state. 


The result of this vote is to be written down and sent in.a sealed ~ 


package to the president of the Senate, and is to be opened and the 
votes counted in the presence of both Houses of Congress. The person 
having the largest number of electoral votes for President shall be 
President, and the one having the largest number of votes for Vice- 
President shall be Vice-President, provided such number be a majority 
(at least one more than half) of the whole number of electors. Thus 
the Constitution provides in the manner above described for an Elec- 
toral College, which was designed before the days of political parties 
and instructed delegates, with the hope that the man who would best 
serve his country should be chosen. 


THe Exvectoran Couuece; Irs Derrecrs. 
In recent years the Electoral College has become little more than a 


matter of form. It now serves to hold the choice of President to state — 


pluralities (a plurality being the excess of the votes given for one 
 eandidate over those given for another or for any other) rather than 
to the grand plurality of all the votes cast by the people. Every polit- 
ical party in a state now chooses a full number of electors; and as 
each set is usually voted for as one man, all are likely to be elected 
from the same political party. These electors are voted for directly by 
the people. It may happen that in one state the plurality of the win- 


ning party is very large and more than overcomes the small pluralities 


in a dozen states, while ‘the electoral vote of the dozen states is greater 
than that in the one state giving a larger plurality. For example, in 
the presidential election of 1900 Idaho, with three electoral votes, gave 


Mr. Bryan a plurality of 2,448 votes; Kentucky, with thirteen electoral 


votes, gave him a plurality of 7,975; Nevada, with three electoral votes, 
gave him 2,516, or a total plurality in the three states named of 12,939. 
Michigan, with fourteen electoral votes, gave Mr. McKinley a plurality 
of 104,584. Thus Mr. McKinley, with 91,645 more votes than his 
opponent received, would have been defeated in the Electoral College 
by a vote of 19 to 14, if the decision had heen left to the four states 
above named. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth President of the United 
States; born Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856; son of Rev. Joseph R. 
and Jessie (Woodrow) Wilson; Scotch-Irish ancestry on both 
sides; educated at Davidson College, North Carolina, 1874-75; 
A. B. degree at Princeton, 1879, A. M., 1882; graduate in law, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1881; practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-83; 
post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins, 1883-1885, Ph.D., 1886; 
(LL.D.) Wake Forest, 1887, Tulane, 1898, Johns Hopkins, 1902, 
Rutgers, 1902, University of Pennsylvania, 1903, Brown, 1903, 
Harvard, 1907, Williams, 1908, Dartmouth, 1909; (Litt. D.) Yale, 
1901; married Ellen Louise Axsen of Savannah, Ga., June 24, 
1885 (died Aug. 6, 1914); married (second) Edith Bolling Galt 
of Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1915. Associate professor of his- 
tory and political economy, Bryn Mawr College, 1885-1888; pro- 
fessor of same, Wesleyan University, 1888-90; professor of juris- 
prudence and political economy, 1890-5; professor of jurisprudence, 
1895-97; professor of jurisprudence and politics, 1897-1910; presi- 
dent, Aug. 1, 1902-Oct. 20, 1910, Princeton University; governor of 
New Jersey, Jan. 17, 1911-March 1, 1913 (resigned); nominated 
for President in 1912 and elected far term March 4, 1913-March 
4, 1917. Re-elected in 1916 for a term of four years. 

He is the author of ‘‘Congressional Government, a Study in 
American Politics,” 1885; ‘‘The State,’’ 1889; ‘‘Division and Re- 
union, 1829-1889,” 1893; “‘An Old Master and Other Political 
Essays,” 1893; ‘‘Mere Literature and Other Essays,’’ 1893; 
““George Washington,” 1896; ‘‘History of the American People,’’ 
1906; ‘‘Constitutional Government in the United States,” 1908; 
“The State Elements of Historical and Political Politics,” new 
edition, 1911; ‘‘Free Life,’’ 1913; ‘The New Freedom,’’ 1913; 
“When a Man Comes to Himself,” 1915; ‘On Being Human,’’ 
1916; “Why We Are at War,” 1917; “In Our First Year of War,” 
1918; also many published addresses. 
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From the above illustration it will be seen that the Electoral College 
may be the means of defeating the clearly expressed wishes of the 
people. This actually happened in 1888, when Mr. Cleveland received 
a plurality over Mr. Harrison of 95,534. This verdict ot the individual 
voters was reversed in the Electoral College by Mr. Harrison’s receiving 
233 electoral votes against 168 for Mr. Cleveland. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PRESIDENT. 


The term of the President is four years, with a salary of $50,000 per 
year. To be eligible to the presidency requires that the candidate be 
a natural-born citizen, or a citizen at the time the Constitution was 
adopted ;1 that he be not less than thirty-five years of age; and that he 
be a resident of the United States for at least fourteen years. During 
the term of his office his salary cannot be increased or decreased. 


Tuer Hovust May ELect tHE PRESIDENT. 


In case the people through their electors fail to elect a President, the 
duty of selecting the chief magistrate falls upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At least two-thirds of the states must be represented and 
vote upon the three candidates highest on the list. The vote for Presi- 
dent in the House of Representatives is by states, each state having 
one vote. A majority of all the states is necessary for a choice. In 
case the house fails to elect a President before the 4th day of March 
following the general election in November, then the newly elected 
Vice-President becomes President of the United States. 

In case the people through their electors fail to elect a Vice- 
President, the duty of selecting the Vice-President then falls upon the 
Senate. At least two-thirds of the senators must be present, and a 


- majority of all the senators is necessary for a choice. The selection 


is made from the two having the greatest number of votes in the 


Electoral College. 


re 


Duttes oF Presipent, LuaisuatTive, EXECUTIVE. 


The duties of the President of the United States are various and 
arduous. Among those of greater importance are: By and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, he appoints ambassadors, ministers, 
consuls, and United States Supreme Court judges, and makes treaties. 
The President also has legislative powers; he informs Congress of the 
state of the union, recommends legislation, calls a special session of 
one or both houses of Congress when in his judgment it is necessary, 
adjourns Congress when the Senate and House fail to agree on a 
date for adjournment, and has veto power upon the passage of bills 
enacted by Congress. 

It is the duty of the President, in addition to the above, to see that 
the laws of the United States are obeyed and executed. To the ac- 


1 Now inoperative. 
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complishment of this end he is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states when 
in the service of the United States. He may require written opinions — 
from the heads of the various departments of government (Cabinet 
officers), showing the condition of the business of the government in 
their respective departments. He also has the power to grant reprieves 
and pardons excepting in cases of impeachment. The President and — 
Vice-President, if impeached and convicted of treason, bribery or other 
crimes or misdemeanors may be removed from office. ; 


Tue JupiciaL DEPARTMENT 


of the government is vested in a Supreme Cone and in Cuan 
Courts of Appeals, Cireuit Courts, and District Courts established 

by Congress. The term of the judges both of the Supreme and of the 

Inferior Courts is for life or during good behavior. The Supreme 

Court has original jurisdiction (the right to entertain an action from 

the beginning) in all eases affecting ambassadors, other public 

ministers, and consuls, and in eases to which a state is a party. In 
all cases arising under the Constitution, laws or treaties of the United 

States; in all cases of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction ; ; in eontro- 

versies to which the United States is a party; and in controversies 

between citizens of different states or between citizens of the same 

state claiming land under grants of different states, the Supreme Court 

has appellate jurisdiction (the right to review an action begun else- 

where), unless Congress otherwise provides. 


TRIAL By JURY; TREASON. 


The trial of all crimes, except in cases of Smaabiieens shall be by 
jury; and such trial shall be held in the state where the crimes shall 
have been committed. The Constitution defines treason against the 
United States as “levying war against them or adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and conifort. ” No person shall be convicted — 
of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses or upon the per- 
son’s confession in open court. . z: i 

\ 


Oruer Provisions. erm ; 


Congress may admit new states into the Union, but no state shall be 
formed within the jurisdiction of any other state, nor by the uniting 
of two or more states or parts of states, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the states concerned and of Congress. Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make laws for all the territory belong-— 
ing to the United States. The United States*shall guarantee to every 
state a republican form of government and shall protect each against 
invasion. ; ‘ 

The Constitution and laws of the United States and all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme law of i 


\ 
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the land, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. All officers of the United States and of the 
several states of the Union shall be bound to support the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 


InpivipuaL RicHuts SECURED. 


The Constitution secures religious freedom, freedom of ‘speech and 
of the press, the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to peti- © 
tion the government. It permits the people to bear arms. No soldier 
is in time of peace to be quartered in any house without the consent 
of.the owner. Security of person and property against unreasonable 
‘searches or seizures is guaranteed, ‘and arrests upon trivial causes are 
forbidden. Excepting when subject to martial law, no person shall be 
held to answer for a capital or otherwise serious crime, unless held by 
the grand jury; nor shall any person be tried twice for the same 
_ offense, nor compelled in a criminal case to testify against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

All persons accused of crime shall have a public and speedy trial by 
an impartial jury, and shall be informed of the nature of the charges 
and confronted by the witnesses against them. They shall also have 
witnesses in their favor and counsel for their defense. Excessive bail 
shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel punish- 
ments inflicted. ‘ 

By the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution in force since 
December 18, 1865, slavery and involuntary servitude, excepting as 
punishment for crime, have been abolished. 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. The right of citizens of the United States 
- to ‘vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, . 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively. 

Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed in two ways: 
First, by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress; or second, by 
a convention called by Congress on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the states. Amendments may be ratified in two ways: 
First, by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states; or second, by 
conventions in three-fourths of the states. 


Summary. 
Such in brief is the American Constitution, the provisions of which 


“rank it above every other written constitution for the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of its scheme, its adaptation to the circumstances of the people, 


the simplicity, brevity, and precision of its language, its judicious mix- 


ture of definiteness in principle, with elasticity in details.” It takes 
precedence over every state constitution, and calls for the enthusiastic 
_ support of every patriot who enjoys its splendid protection. 
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OFFICERS How CHosEn | TERM. | SauaRy. 
President. By electors ore by the | 4years. | $75,000 
; people. 

Vice-President. S as 12,000 
Secretary of State. Appointed by President with se y 
” : : 6 consent of the Senate. sf r 
ecretary of Treas . 
Secretary of War. ehh oe fe Ht: 
Attorney-General. oe ‘ te es 
Postmaster-General. / en hg bed 
Secretary of Navy vs 2s in 
Secretary of Taterion: se _ 
Secretary of Sp pa ocettay he ES ae “ 
Secretary of Labor es es 
Secretary of Commerce se ae “ 

Senators (96). By State legislators. 6 years. 7,500 

Representatives (440). By direct vote of people. id Brg > ae 

Chief Justice of Supreme Court. AGoointed by President Fyith fe 15,000 


the consent of the Senate. 
be Each 


Associate Justices (8). : 
14,500 


Tue Srate; LEGISLATURE. : 

State constitutions vary in many important particulars. That of 
New York, which is typical, provides—like the National Constitution, 
to which all must conform—for a threefold division of the government— 
legislative, executive, judicial. The legislature is composed of two 
houses—the Senate with members chosen for two years from districts 
into which the state has been divided for the purpose on the basis of © 
population, and the Assembly with members elected for one year from 
as many districts created in the same manner as above. The legislature 
meets annually and sits until the business is done. The legislature may 
enact any measure into law that is not contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States or of its own State. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Comptroller, Secretary of State, — 
Attorney-General, Treasurer, and State Engineer and Surveyor are 
elected by direct vote of the people for two years, and, with the officers 
appointed by them and the legislature, constitute the executive depart- 
ment of the state government. It is the duty of the governor to see 
that the laws of the state are obeyed and enforced, and to this end 
he may call the militia to his aid. He is Conannnteninanian of the 
militia. In short, his duties in the government of the state are similar 
to those of the President in the government of the United States. The 
lieutenant-governor is ex ‘officio president of the state senate and has 
the deciding vote in case of a tie. As presiding officer of the state 
senate, his duties are almost identical with those of the Vice-President 
as cee of the United States Senate. 
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THe Jupiciau Powers. 

of the state are vested in the Court of Appeals, the Appellate Divisions 
of the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court, and a series of inferior 
courts terminating in the justice court. 


THE County. 


For administrative purposes the state is divided into sixty-one 
counties. The government of the county, like that of the nation and 
the state, is divided into three branches — legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The Board of Supervisors constitute the county legislature 
and may legislate upon such matters as pertain to the townships which 
make up the county. This board may vote to levy taxes upon the 
townships, may vote appropriations, receive reports, and transact such 
other general business for the townships as may be brought before 
them. 

._ The sheriff and his deputies, together with the district attorney and 
county clerk, constitute the chief executive officers of the county. It is 
their duty to see that the laws of the state are observed and enforced 
within the county. : 

The county judge and surrogate constitute the judicial tribunal of 
the county. Before the county judge may be tried cases both civil and 
criminal. Matters of settling estates, proving wills, and appointing 
guardians and executors constitute the business of the surrogate. In 
some counties the business of the surrogate is done by the county judge. 


Ture TOWNSHIP. 


is a division of the county. Its form of government is democratic; 
that is, all the voters of the township without respect to party meet 


once in two years in some central place and elect officers, vote taxes, 


~ 


and transact such other business as the welfare of the township may 


‘demand. . 


The town meeting constitutes the law-making body for the local 
business of the township. In the local government of his township the 
individual voter has greater power than in any other department of our 
state political organization. 

The supervisor is the chief town officer. The judicial affairs of the 
township are in the hands of four justices of the peace. All town 
officers are elected by direct vote of the people. ; 


Wuere Tue Inpivinva Counts. 
The most important, almost the only place where the individual may 


make himself felt in shaping the policy of his country, state, county or 
city is at the primaries — the little town or ward caucuses. A repre- 


sentative form of government makes this so. The election of a presi- 


dent or any other officer of the state or nation voted for by the people 
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begins in the caucus. The caucus is the people’s feed the place 
where the voice of every individual may be heard and his influence felt. 
The responsibility of much of our political mismanagement rests upon 
those who remain away from the caucus. If a choice must be made, 
it would be better to attend the caucus and to remain away from the 


polls on election day. 


Tur Caucus: Its IwporvANCE. 


It is at the caueus that delegates are chosen for the county conven- 
tion. The business of the county convention is to nominate a county 


ticket, and to select delegates to attend: the senatorial, con-— se 


presnionAl: judicial, and state conventions. At the congressional 
convention a member of Congress is nominated, and one presidential 
elector, and delegates to the ational convention are chosen. , At the 
state convention a state ticket is nominated, and delegates at 
large to the national conyention and nfeddential electors at large 


are chosen. The delegates to the national convention place in . 


nomination candidates for President and Vice-President. Thus it 


will be seen that the little caucus sets in motion the vast machinery — 
which has grown up around political parties, and which is essential to — 
their management. The caucus places before the people an executive, 
legislative, and judicial ticket in county, state, and nation. In a word, — \ia 


to all intents and purposes, the caucus elects the officers of the city, 
town, county, state, and of these United States. The importance of 


attending and taking active part in the caucus cannot be overestimated. _ 


Attend it, if your political activity ends with the attending, and attend 
it every year. 

Men of questionable political stds always attend the caucus. 
They know its value, and often try to control the results by a care- 
fully planned organization before the caucus is called, the object being 
to secure the appointment of delegates representing their peculiar 
notions of government. If they are to be prevented from securing the 
adoption of their methods, men of higher political ideals must organize 
and control results. Too often they not only fail to make preparation, 
but even stay away from the caucus. Those principles which secure 
control of the eaucus can easily control the rest of the political — 


machinery, which may be so dangerous, and yet is so indispensable i in — : 


a representative form of government. ; 
When election day arrives the individual voter may either vote for 


the candidates nominated by the convention, or he may vote for one of — 


his own choosing and thereby waste his influence altogether. No one 


who remained away from the caucus when he might have attended has 


any right to blame others for the results of his own negligence. One 
man at the caucus has more power in shaping the policy of the country — 
than ten men at the polls on election day.. 
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SELF CULTURE QUESTIONS 


THE REVEREND Dr, SAMUEL ALBERT MARTIN, 
President Pennsylvania College for Women, 


1. What are the fundamental qualities which make character? (p. 17.) 

2. Describe good manners, (p. 18.) 

3. What is the true foundation of good manners? (p. 19.) 

4. What is the Golden Rule? (p. 25.) ; 

5. eet 39) the poet Cowper say of the man who would be cruel to a worm? 
p. 29. ‘ 

6. Give an illustration of obedience. (p. 30.) 

7. What is meant by Self-Control? (p. 31.) 

8. Give some instances of Doing Good. (pp. 32-35.) 

9. What is one of the hardest words to say? (p. 87.) 

10. What is true Nobility? (p. 38.) 

11. What did the King reply when asked to make a gentleman of a boy! 

12 


(p. 41.) 

. What are the boys that are wanted? (p. 42.) 
13. What is the Hssence of True Heroism? (p. 43.) 
14. Give some examples of brave deeds. (pp. 44-50.) 
15. What are the girls that are wanted? (p. 50.) 
16. Give a sure and certain recipe for success in life. (p. 53.) 
17. How would you define Modesty? (pp. 55-59.) . 
18. What does Shakespeare say of a good name? (p- ae 
19. Can you give a good example of the value of C shuts a (p. 62.) 


' 22. Give some examples of the value of perseverance. (pp. 73-76.) 
-23. What does the poet Pope say of an honest man? (p. 80. 
24. Give some examples of good and of bad habits. (pp. 83-86.) 
25. How do you define truth and untruth? (pp. 87-90.) 
26. Give an illustration of the proverb “‘ Delays are Dangerous.” (pp. 91-92.) 
27. What are some of the advantages of Thrift and Temperance? (p. 93.) 
28. Do you know a proverb about Self-Help? (p. 99.) , 
29. Why should we be polite, and thoughtful for others? (p. 106.) 
30. Repeat the lines by Goethe on “ A Noble Life.’’ (p. 110. 
31. What do we mean by Manners and Good Breeding? (pp. 111-113.) 
32. yes fie) main things in the cultivation of a good manner? (pp. 
33. ve Seo ee of gentlemanly and of ungentlemanly behavior. 
pp. -120. 
34. What are the main reasons why we should not indulge in profane and 
? vulgar speech? (pp. 121-124.) 
85. What do we understand by Character and Culture? (pp. 124-126.) 
36. What do you understand by “The Gentle Life?’’ (pp. 126-130.) 
837. What are the leading things required in “‘ Making a Life?” (pp. 131-134.) 
38. What do you understand by “worth” as applied to boys and girls, men 
and women? (pp. 134-137. 
39. Repeat the lines on Opportunity. (p. 138.) 
40. What do we mean by Tact or Common Sense? (pp. 139-148.) 
41. Give some examples of both and some sayings of great men on the above 
.. subject. (pp. eo) 
‘42. What is “Going to College?” (p. 149.) 
43. What are the eyils to be avoided in college life? (pp, 148-155.) 
44. What is the main business of college life? (pp. 148-155.) . 
45. What should be some of the results of Going to College? (pp. 148-155.) 
46. What are some of the advantages of college education for women? 
(pp. 156-159.) 
47. Describe the Girl of Culture. (pp: 160-162.) 
48. What is meant by “The Open Vision?” (pp. 168-172.) 
49. What do you learn of The Meaning of Manhood? (pp. 172-181.) 
Why should the use of Alcohol be avoided? (p. 181.) 
What have you learned to guide you in your reading? (p. 182.) 
Nors.— The Business Forms and Definitions are mainly given for the purpose 
of reference, but they may be carefully studied with advantage. They cover, 
however, so large a variety of subjects that we cannot give space to questiona 
upon them. These any earnest student may frame for himself. (pp. 183-209.) 
52. Can you sum up the opinions expressed as to the best Equipment for a 
Business Career? (pp. 210-213.) 
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53. What have you learned as to the Value of School and College Training 
for Business? (pp. 214-230.) 

54. To what extent are College Professors and Business Men agreed on this 
subject? (pp. 214-230.) * 

55. In reat Bae Culture and the Higher Education help a Business Man? 
pp. -230.) 

56. Name some of the advantages of Agriculture as a Career. (pp. 230-234.) 

57. What are the indispensable things for a Civil Engineer? (p. 234.) 

58. What have you learned as to the best Equipment for a Journalistic 
Career? (p. 237.) 

59. What is the best training for a Lawyer? (pp. ee 

60. What are the chances of success in the Legal Profession? (pp. 245-248.) 

61. What are the three main points to be considered in ‘‘ The Choice of a 
Career?” (p. 249.) 

62. Why should a medical student have a working knowledge of modern lan- 
guages? (p. 252.) 

‘63. What are the main qualifications that a woman should possess if she 
desire to become a Doctor? (pp. 253-255.) 2 a 

64. il ee a i Fundamental Principles of success in Business Life. 
pp. -289. : 


Norn.— The Student will do well to study carefully this section and make 
his nee summary or precis, noting the subjects in which two or three or more 
or all agree. 


65. Two Contributors have dealt with how to succeed in Railroading. What 
have you learned from them? (pp. 258-270.) 
66. ee nave pias learned of the Value of Good Manners in Business Life? 
pp. -a59. 
67. What did Josh Billings say of the postage stamp? (p. 270.) 
68. Name one great difference between man and animals. (p. 289.) 
69. What constitutes man’s directive power? (p. 290.) 
70. Give a brief definition of ‘ Science.” (p. 291.) 
71. What is the comparative value of Tool Work? (p. 293.) : 
72. What is the chief mainspring of all human activity (p. 295.) 
73. ee. a ihe mean by Wants of the First-class? Of the Second-class? 
Dp. i 
74. Name some of the advantages of division of labor in Commerce. (p. 297.) 
75. What do we mean by the Industrial Revolution? (p. 0. 
76. Name some of the advantages of a Knowledge of Foreign Languages in 
Business. (pp. 305-308.) 
TT. sa Sosy you set about making a Card Catalogue of your books?. 
; pa fs 
78. What is the greatest educational value of shorthand? (p, 311.) 
79. In what important particulars does Gregg’s shorthand method differ from 
the older systems and why is it easier to learn? (p. 314.) 
80. Wea npeoeine American writer has been called ‘‘the laureate of success’’ ? 
Dp. : 
81. What is Herbert Spencer’s philosophical definition of life? (p. 330.) 
82. hoe Per pipterl lessons can be learned from the life of William the Silent? 
Dp. 335 \ 
83. What do you know of the origin of the laws of our country? (p. 341.) 
84. Why ree we all of us understand the principles of Government? 


Dp. 9] 

85. What is the Australian ballot? (p. 345.) 

86. What is a “Caucus?” (p. 345. 

Re What do you understand by “ Civics?" (p. 348.) 

. What is one of the chief causes-of bad government? (p. 350.) . 

89. Under how many different forms of government do we live? Name them 
and their functions. (p. 354.) 

90. What are the three functions of Government? Name them and illustrate 
their working. (p. 357.) 

91. What are Taxes? (p. 362.) 

92. What is one of the primary powers of a Government? (p. 367.) : 

93. Name some of the Citizen's chief duties to his Government. (pp. 369-374.) 

94. How did Lincoln describe our Government? (p. 375.) 

95. What does St. Paul say of the highest type of man? (p. 386.) 

96. What is the meaning of Patriotism? (p. 388.) 

97. What igs the highest Patriotism? (p. 390.) 


Notr.— The article, “A Syllabus of Civics,” goes over some of the ground 
already covered, and it should be studied both in groups and as a whole. An 
extended series of questions upon it would be impossible. 


98. Describe the early forms of Government in this country. (pp. 395-396.) 
99. What were the chief steps taken after the Revolution down to the Ratti. 

fication of the Constitution? (pp. 398-401.) é $ 
100, What are the legislative powers of Congress? (pp. 402-404.» 
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